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TOM  BROWN'S  MEMOIRS 


Having  removed  from  my  native  state,  Virginia,  to  the  city  of 
Tallahassee,  Florida,  in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1827-8  —  v?hen  my  children 
were  all  minors  —  or  rather,  infants  for  the  oldest  was  not  more  than 
twelve  of  age,  and  could  know  but  little  of  their  family  connections; 
and  altho:  They  subsequently  visited  Virginia  on  several  occasions,  yet 
they  could  have  acquired  but  little  information  in  regard  to  their  family 
history,  1  have  thought  it  proper  to  leave  this  imperfect  sketch  of  my 
family  history,  from  family  tradition,  and  my  own  recollections  of  events 
of  my  life.  But  everything  which  I  shall  record  will  be  entirely  from 


memory  for  I  never  kept  a  diary,  journal,  or  memoranda  of  any  of  the 
transactions  of  my  life,  except  a  very  rough  and  incomplete  journal  of 
ny  trip  to  England  in  the  year  1820. 

For  this  history,  from  tradition  and  ry  own  recollections,  commenced 
in  the  seventy  eighth  year  of  my  age,  much  allowance  must  be  made,  for 
doubtless  there  will  be,  necessarily  many  inaccuracies;  but  information 
which  it  will  contain  as  much  truth  as  may  be  expected  to  be  found  in 
such  autobiographies  as  I  will  not  state  anything  as  fact  which  I  do  not 
know  to  be  true,  or  tnat  is  not  so  deeply  impressed  on  my  mind  as  to 
imperil  my  account  to  its  truth. 

THOMAS  BROWN 


i 
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An  Account  of  the  Lineage  of  ry  Family,  with  that  of  my  wife's,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  children  and  their  descendants,  from  tradition  and  my  own 
memory,  without  reference  to  any  written  history,  diary  or  memmoranda. 


The  tradition  in  my  family  is,  that  our  progenator  was  the  Edward 
or  Edwin  Brown 9 ,vmo  came  with  Gapt.  John  Smith  in  the  Second  Colony  into 
Virginia  about  the  year  1603  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  at 
Jamestown,  no  trace  of  the  previous  colony,  sent  out  about  the  year  1?22, 
could  be  found,  except  the  site  of  the  old  town  which  was  indicated  by  a 
growth  of  rank  weeds  -  nor  could  anything  be  learned  of  their  fate  -  They 
tioabtlesslyrwere  massacred  by  the  Indians*  Several  attempts  had  been  made 
to  communicate  with  the  colony  which  failed;  until  this  one  in  1608,  and  this, 
had  a  long  and  disasterous  voyage,  and  the  crew  having  to  subsist  on 
salt  provisions  only  were  suffering,  when  they  landed  with  scurvy,  and 
seeing  the  weed  called  Stramonium  growing  luxuriantly  about  the  spot 
where  the  town  stood,  they  supposed  it  was  some  vegetable  their  predecessors 
had  cultivated  for  culinary  purposes,  and  gathered  and  boiled  it  with 
their  salt  meats,  and  all  who  ate  of  it  sickened,  and  some  died*  From 
this  circumstance,  it  was  called  "Jamestown  Feed,11  pronounced  short  "Jimson 
Weed"  and  by  that  name  it  has  been  known  in  Virginia,  and  perhaps,  in  all 
the  states. 


For  some  time  the  Indians  kept  up  a  friendly  intercourse  and  trade 
with  the  colonists,  but  after  a  while  they  became  shy,  and  finally  broke 
off  all  intercourse,  end  could  not  b,  seen  by  the  whiter,  and  covr/anic; 
having  xaileo  with  the  bother  Country  for  a  long  time,  this  colory  began  to 
suffer  mu.cn  for  food  and  clothing;  and  Capt*  Smith  found  it  at  length 
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absolutely  necessary  to  force  some  intercourse  with  Indians;  for  which 
purpose  he  took  a  small  band  of  his  men  and  worked  his  way  up  the  James 
Elver  till  he  reached  the  Ghicah oniony  Swamps  without  seeing  an  Indian, 
and  with  much  difficulty  he  worked  his  way  across  the  swamps,  when  he 
was  attacked  by  a  large  party  of  Indian  warriors  arrayed  for  battle. 


and  in  trying  retreat  across  the  swamps,  his  men  became  scattered,  and 
he  was  bagged  and  taken  prisoner  in  the  sight  of  some  of  his  men,  and 
carried  to  King  Powhatan’s  wig  warn  where  he  was  condemned  to  be 
executed  cn  the  great  "Stone  of  execution,"  in  the  presence  of  King 
Powhatan  seated  on  his  throne,  and  surrounded  by  his  Chiefs  with  the 
Princess  Pocahontls,  then  about  seventeen  years  old  standing  by  his 
side,  beautiful  and  elastic  as  the  young  Gasal*  Smith  was  bound  and  his 
head  placed  on  the  Hock,  or  Stone  of  execution  immediately  in  front  of 
throne,  and  thence  stout  indians  were  placed  at  his  head,  with  heavy 
clubs  to  strike  at  a  signal  and  crush  out  his  brains*  The  beautiful 
Pocahontls  stood  a  silent,  but  anxious  spectator  of  the  ceremonies  till 
all  was  completed  but  the  fatal  signal,  when  she  sprang  as  quick  as 
thought  to  the  side  of  Smith,  and  pushing  his  head  from  the  sbne,  laid 
her  own  in  its  place.  This  noble  self-sacrificing  act  overcame  King 
Powhatan,  and  Smith  was  pardoned  and  a  treaty  was  made  with  him,  and  ha 
was  sent  back  to  his  colony  with  an  escort  of  Indians  carrying  corn  and 
dried  meats,  and  dressed  skins  for  his  people* 

Meanwhile,  Smith’s  party  worked  their  way  back  to  the  settlement, 
as  fast  as  they  could,  supposing  the  Indians  were  pursuing  them,  not 
stopping  to  kill  game,  but  subsisting  on  such  wild  fruits  and  berries 
as  they  could  pick  on  their  way;  and  arriving  in  the  settlement  in  small 


parties  giving  an  account  of  their  disaster  and  caused  among  the  people 
great  excitement  and  alarm*  Two  of  the  party*  one  of  whom  was  this 
Edward  Browne*  in  a  famished  condition*  rushed  into  the  first  cabbin 
they  came  to  in  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement*  ana  seeing  a  dear’s 
hastlet  roasting  before  the  fire*  and  a  c&lze  on  the  hoe*  without  noticing 
the  woman  in  the  house,  out  with  their  hunting  knives  and  began  to  cut 
off  and  eat  the  half  done  hastlets  and  hoe  cake*  The  woman*  as  soon  as 
they  entered  the  house*  which  was  small  and' lighted  only  from  the  door* 
slipped  out  and  ran  to  her  husband  who  was  working  in  a  small  field 
near  the  house*  and  told  him  that  two  Indians  were  in  th©  house*  The 
man  immediately  ran  to  the  house*  and  seeing  their  guns  leaning  near  the  do 


took  up  one  and  presented  it  at  the  breast  of  the  one  nearest  to  him, 
and  the  cabbin  was  so  small  that  the  gun  nearly  touched  the  Rian’s  breast. 
The  man  seeing  a  gun  suddenly  presented  at  his  breast,  supposed  that  the 


Indians  had  overtaken  them*  beat  up  the  muscle  of  the  gun  and  stabbed 
the  assailant,  who  fell  dead  in  the  doorway*  Khieh  of  the  two*  that 
unfortunately  became  the  slayer  of  his  fellow  colonist*  tradition  does 
not  inform  us* 

Powhatan  was  not  the  near  Chief  of  a  tribe  of  Indians;  he  was  the 
King*  or  Emperor  of  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
to  th©  Potomac  Elver*  and  to  the  Blue  Eidge  Mountains.  He  made  a  treaty 
with  Capt*  Smith*  which  was  respected  far  several  years:  and  a  peaceful 


anc  pj’O., i>o I?  vrac.i©  anc  intercourse  subsisted  oev-veer  t n e  '■e^'  man  and 

the  white  man*  but  marriage  between  the  two  races  was  strictly  forbidden. 


Ihe  colony  was  prosperous*  and  began  to  increase  considerably*  and 
trading  up  the  James  Elver  for  several  miles  by  accessions  of  colonists 


, 
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from  England,  and  a  number  of  healthy  Irish  girls  sent  out  by  the 
Virginia  Company  as  wives  for  the  men  of  the  colony,  with  a  dowery  of 
from  20  to  h0  pounds,  according  to  the  position  of  the  men  who  took  them 
to  wife.  Tradition  says,  Edward  Browne  took  one  with  a  dowery  of  k0  pounds 
sterling • 

The  Indians  seeing  the  colony  increase  so  rapidly  and  spreading  out 
in  well  cultivated  plantations  became  alarmed,  and  King  Powhatan  called  a 
general  council  of  all  the  tribes  to  consult  about  the  measures  to  be  taken 
for  their  extermination.  At  this  War  Council  Focahontis  was  present  - 
indeed  it  was  her  right  or  prerogative  to  be  present  on  all  important  state 
occasions  -  but  it  does  not  appear  that  she  had  any  voice  or  debate  in  the 
matter  pending.  The  result  was  that  the  whole  colony  was  to  be  massacred 
at  once  by  a  simultaneous  assault  upon  every  part  of  the  settlement  at  day¬ 
light  on  a  certain  morning,  which  gave  Focahontis  bearly  time  to  inform 
Capt.  Smith  of  his  danger.  But,  as  if  inspired  by  Divine  Providence,  she 
resolutely  undertook  the  journey,  which  was  a  long  and  difficult  one  for  her 
to  undertake,  having  the  Chicahominy  Swamps  to  cross,  and  arrived  at  the 
outskirts  of  the  settlement  on  the  morning  of  the  proposed  attack,  two  or 
three  hours  before  daylight.  But  Capt.  Smith  entertaining  suspicions  of  the 
hostile  intentions  of  the  Indians,  had  placed  a  guard  around  the  most  exposed 


parts  of  the  settlement,  and  by  one  of  these  guards  Focahontis  was  arrested 
and  being  unable  to  make  him  understand  the  object  of  her  mission,  she  was 
detained  until  the  guard  was  relieved,  which  brought  nearly  daylight  before 
she  was  admitted  to  Capt.  Smith* s  presence.  The  consequences  were  that 
before  Smith  could  bring  his  men  into  action  the  assault  had  commenced  on 


the  upper  part  of  the  settlement  and  about  300  of  the  people  were  massacred. 


. 


The  Indians  were,  however,  effectually  repulsed  and  chastised.  It  was 
deemed  prudent  to  detain  Focahontis  for  sometime  in  the  colony,  as  well  for 
her  own  protection,  as  an  hostage  for  the  better  conduct  of  the  Indiana# 

During  the  time  she  remained  with  the  whites  she  was  instructed  in  the  English 
language  and  Christianity ;  which  she  learned  with  great  facility  and  success; 
and  was  Baptized  and  received  the  Communion.  A  treaty  was  made  with 
Powhatan  which  was  afterwards  more  faithfully  respected  and  the  colonists 
had  no  more  serious  difficulties  with  the  Indians# 

It  has  been  said,  and  believed,  that  Focahontis  was  in  love  with 
Capt.  Smith,  and  expected  that  he  would  marry  her.  Such  is  not  the  truth 
as  we  have  it  by  our  tradition  #  Focahontis  regarded  Capt.  Smith  as  some 
superior  Being  -  a  God  -  to  be  worshipped  and  adored.  But  the  love  which, 
inspires  the  thought  of  marriage,  I  believe,  never  entered  her  pure  and 
unselfish  heart.  The  truth  is,  taken  with  all  her  surroundings  and  circum¬ 
stances  -  all  in  all,  she  was  the  most  remarkable  woman,  that  ever  lived  or 
that  has  been  recorded  in  history  or  fable:  and  is  entitled  to  the  honor, 
most  surely  and  truly  to  be  called  and  acknowledged  in  all  time,  the  Mother 
of  "Virginia.  Her  marriage  to  young  Rolf,  was  entirely  a  matter  of  state 
policy  and  arrangement,  in  which  her  heart  and  affection  had  no  part.  It 
was  believed  that  a  marriage  between  the  Frincess  Focahontis  and  an  English 
gentleman  would  insure  and  secure  a  permanent  and  friendly  connection  with 
King  Powhatan  and  his  numerous  and  powerful  tribes  of  Indians  which  would  be 
immensely  profitable  to  the  Virginia.  Company,  and  in.  a  great  measure  super:  or 
to  the  necessity  of  a  military  force  to  keep  them  in  order.  And  the  selection 
cf  young  Rolf  for  the  husband  of  the  Princess  was  from  the  supposition  that 
he  combined  in  himself  most  of  the  qualifications  for  the  success  of  the 
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arrangement •  The  marriage  was  solemnized  with  the  c  jnsent  or  King  Powhatan j 
and  soon  after  the  married  party  took  shipping  for  London,  end  Focaiiont5_3 
vas  introduced  at  the  Court  of  ft.  James  with  ail  tie  pomp  and  circumstance 
of  a  Princess,  the  daughter  of  the  powerful  King  Powhatan.  But  Pocahontis 
was  of  a  cast  and  order  of  mind  not  to  be  dazzled  by  the  show  and  parade  of 
&  Royal  Court.  Che  had  sense  and  judgement  enough  to  see  that  she  was 
regarded  more  as  a  pretty  wild  beast  exhibited  for  show,  than  as  a  Princess 
or  even  a  human  being,  and  her  native  sensibility  and  delicacy  was  wounded 
and  she  became  discontented  and  melancholy  and  pinned  for  the  freedom  of 
her  native  wilds  in  /uaerica,  and  determined  to  return  home,  and  sailed  in 
a  ship  from  London,  for  Virginia.  But  from  cause  or  other  the  ship  was 


detained  a  considerable  time  at  Cows?  where  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a 
female  child,  but  the  child  was  brought  in  safely  to  Jamestown  where  she  was 


raised  and  educated  and  married  to  a  man  named  Bailing  $  from  whom  are 
derived  the  families  of  Bollings,  Robinsons  and  Randolphs  of  Virginia, 
who  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  Bacchant is •  Such  is  the  tradition  in 
our  family  which  I  received  from  my  earliest  reve  Hat  ions  •  I  am  aware  that 


some  historians  say  that  the  child  Pocahontis  died  in  giving  birth  to  was  a 
boy,  how  this  may  be  so  —  it  has  so  happened  that  X  have  never  read  Stlth'a 
history  of  Virginia,  or  its  continuance  by  Burk  and  Jones*  There  can  be  no 


doubt  that  the  families  know  the  fact*  But  there  is  this  fact  which  goes  to 
strengthen  my  traditionary  information:  If  the  child  was  a  male,  his  name 
would  be  Rolf,  and  we  might  suppose  he  would  have  left  descendants  beav*'  •» 
his  name.  Row  1  have  never  heard  of  a  man  in  Virginia  by  the  name  of  Rolf, 
but  the  man  who  married  Pocahontis,  nor  any  one,  man  or  woman,  who  had  “Rolf 
in  their  name.  VJhereas  the  Bollings  constitute  a  large  and  wealthy  family 


. 
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in  Virginia  to  this  day;  and  in  the  families*  descendants  of  Pocahontis, 
"Bolling'1  is  a  common  given  name* 

Our  tradition  informs  us  that  the  son  of  Edward  Browne,  whose  name 
was  William,  settled  on  the  Potomac  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland  and  that 
my  Grandfather,  whose  name  also  was  William,  was  the  fourth  son  in  a  direct 
line  from  Edward  Browne «  It  is  in  our  tradition  that  there  was  only  one 
son  in  succession  down  to  my  Grandfather;  and  it  is  probably  true  or  nearly 

true,  as  we  have  never  been  able  to  trace  any  connection  of  the  name  in 

; 

Virginia,  but  from  our  Grandfatner,  I  have  heard  ray  father  say  that  of 
four  families  of  the  name  of  Brown  in  the  County  of  Westmoreland,  separate 
and  distinct,  no  connection  with  either  one  of  them  could  be  traced  to  our 
family.  But  that  Doctor  Browne  of  Fort  Tobacco,  Maryland,  claimed  a 
relationship  with  our  family  from  Edward  Browne,  /aid  there  was  a  gentleman 
named  Coleman  Brown  who  owned  a  very  handsome  estate  near  Centreville  in 


Fairfax.  County,  Virginia,  who  claimed  to  be  a  relation  of  our  family  through 
Doctor  Brown  of  Maryland,  I  have  visited  at  his  house.  He  had  only  one 

i 

child,  a  daughter,  who  married  a  Kr*  Lewis  of  Fairfax  County,  and  continued 
to  reside  at  the  residence  of  her  father;  which  is  the  same  place  mentioned 
m  the  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Kanasas,  as  "the  Levis  House." 


Ky  grandfather  married  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Fryar>H  who  was  an 
heiress  -  by  whom  he  received  considerable  -  I  remember  a  plantation  called 
"Fryers."  He  had  three  sons,  and  I  think  three  daughters.  My  father  whose 

nc"lQ  v-'r'°  "the  oldest  child.  The  next  son  was  named  Georre .  r-d 

was*  killed  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years  by  a  fall  in  skating  on  the  ice  on 
tne  Potomac  River.  The  third  son  was  named  John,  who  married  and  had  a 
family.  Ky  grandfather  owned  a  large  estate  of  lands  and  negroes,  and  having 


died  before  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  ray  father  was  heir  at  law,  and 
inherited  the  real  estate*  But  he  refused  to  take  any  advantage  of  his 
birthright,  and  made  an  equal  distribution  with  his  brother  and  sisters  <- 
giving  them  each  a  plantation  and  negroes,  and  stock ;  on  which  they  and 
their  children  were  living  since  my  recollection*  A  circumstance  is 
related  of  one  of  my  aunts,  which  I  think  worthy  to  be  recorded  here* 

Xn  the  days  of  my  grandfather  the  luxuries  of  housekeeping  were  not  so 
abundant,  particularly  in  the  article  of  furniture,  as  in  modem  times* 
There  was  a  piece  of  furniture  in  the  family  in  the  form  of  an  oldfashioned 
Dutch  liquor  case  containing  twelve  square  bottles  imported  filled  with 
Holland  gin,  and  as  they  were  not  all  kept  full  of  liquor,  some  of  them 
served  other  purposes*  Sometimes  the  boys  used  one  for  surplus  powder, 
after  filling  their  powder  horns,  and  sometimes  the  girls  took  one  to 
serve  the  place  of  a  candlestick*  On  a  winter  evening  when  the  family 
were  assembled  around  the  large  fireplace,  which  in  those  days,  at  least. 


occupied  one  third  of  one  end  of  the  living  roan,  one  of  the  before  discribed 
Dutch  bottles  vrith  a  candlestick  in  its  mouth  was  placed  on  the  work  stand, 
around  which  were  seated  the  three  daughters,  busily  employed  with  their 
needles.  Whether  too  closely  engaged  with  their  work,  or  in  conversation, 
the  candle  was  not  particularly  noticed  till  it  had  burnt  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  bottle,  and  so  heated  the  glass  that  the  stump  slipped  down  into 
the  bottle;  when  one  of  the  girls  saw  by  the  light  reflected  inside  that  the 
bottle  was  partly  filled  with  powder  -  without  fitter. ot! ag  to  run.  or  give-; 
any  alarm,  she  quretly  took  up  the  bottle  and  walked  to  the  door  and  opened 
it  and  pitched  the  bottle  and  its  contents  into  the  yard.  No  explosion  took 
place  and  no  scene  followed*  Now  this  was  a  manifestation  of  firmness  and 


' 


presence  of  mind  which  any  distinguished  hero  might  bs  proud  to  have 
recorded  of  him*  But  women,  altho  usually  timid  and  easily  excited,  have 
more  of  the  firmness  end  presence  of  mind  in  the  face  of  danger  than  men 


have. 

My  father’s  first  wife  was  a  Kiss  Kutt,  who  died  early  leaving  a  son 
only,  named  John,  who  volunteered  at  the  ago  of  fifteen  years  in  the 
Revolutionary  V/ar  and  served  oat  trie  whole  war  j  and  being  of  age  when  ha 
came  out  of  service  •  My  father  gave  him  all  the  property  that  came  by  his 
mother,  which  consisted  mostly  of  negroes,  and  established  him  on  a  plantation 
which  he  deeded  to  him*  But  in  his  military  education  he  had  learned 
disipated  habits,  and  became  a  fast  young  nan,  married  and  soon  squandered 
his  estate  $  and  moved  with  his  family  to  the  County  of  Hampshire,  where  I 
believe  he  had  some  military  lands,  and  died|  and  I  believe  his  sons  without 
issue  -  so  that  there  are  none  of  the  name  now  living# 

The  second  wife  of  my  father  was  Margaret  Templewan*  She  married 
veiy  young  and  was  &  mother  before  she  completed  her  sixteenth  year,  and 
died  before  sne  was  forty  years  old,  the  mother  of  ten  sons  and  three 
daughters  -  eleven  of  whom  were  living  -  two  boys  having  died  in  infancyj 
and  none  were  twins.  The  name  cf  her  mother,  my  maternal  grandmother,  was 
Cox,  She  was  born  in  the  city  of  -Alexandria  -  then  called  Belle  Haven,  and 
married  Capt.  fempleman,  who  commanded  a  chip  in  the  American  trade  from 
haitena veu  in  .ungland*  Capt*  Templenan  subsequently  settled  in  the  county 


-“'’o  '*•  -y i.  c*<*as*  i d\'  v  Cac* 


o  •  *•  ri& 

oldest  son.  was  named  Richard,  who  was  one  of  the  firm  of  Payne  Yeats  and 
■templeman,  British  Factors  in  the  town  of  Freer icksburg .  They  were  three 
'"“u  iC-wro,  aoa  entered  into  an  agreement,  or  sort  of  tontine  arranrement . 
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that  they  would  never  many,  and  the  survivor  to  take  all*  My  -uncle  Richard 
Templeman  died  first,  and  willed  and  conveyed  all  his  property  to  the 
survivor  of  the  other  two .  Payne  died  next,  and  Yeats  became  the  owner  of 
all  of  the  property  of  the  concern^  but  he  made  some  gifts  of  property  to 
Faynes  relations,  but  to  my  uncle's  relations  he  gave  nothing*  Yeats  then 
sent  to  England  and  brought  out  his  nephew,  Charles  Yeats,  to  whom  he  left 
his  property.  The  lands  on  which  the' Yeats  now  live,  near  Charles  Town, 
adjoining  the  Flowing  Springs,  belonged  to  my  Uncle  Richard  Templeman. 

Two  other  of  the  sons,  Thomas  and  Samuel,  married  and  left  descendants, 
John,  the  youngest  son  went  to  sea,  and  for  several  years  commanded  a  ship 
from  London  to  the  East  Indies  and  Canton,  and  after  having  passed  the 
meridian  of  life,  returned  to  Westmoreland  County  a  pretty  rough  old  tar, 
who  could  tell  sea  life  -  and  was  generally  known  as  "Commodore  Templeman . " 


He,  however,  married  a  very  beautiful  widow  of  the  name  of  Lawson,  with 
three  children  and  a  very  handsome  estate j  by  whom  he  had  one  only  child 
n&med  Lucy,  wno  was  a  great  pet,  and  much  spoiled,  I  was  something  her 
senior  <s.nd  I  was  almost  brought  up  with  her,  and  being  a  great  favorite  of 
the  old  Commodore,  he  took  the  notion  into  his  head  that  Lucy  should  be 
my  wi. i.Qs  cUid  we  at  that  time  were  very  willing  to  submit  to  his  wishes* 

But  I  was  sent  off  to  school,  and  when  I  returned  I  found  Lucy  just  budding 
into  womanhood,  and  as  beautiful  as  her  mother  ever  was;  and  our  intercourse 
was  affectionate  and  unrestrained  as  when  we  parted,  and  altho  much  together 
year  or  more,  tnere  was  no  love  making  between  us,  nor  do  I  think  the 
icea  of  consummating  the  old  Commodore's  plans  of  marriage  ever  entered  the 
head  of  either  of  us.  John  Lawson,  one  of  the  step-sons  of  ny  Uncle 
Templeman,  settled  in  Kentucky,  and  about  this  time  paid  a  visit  to  his 
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mother  and  finding  his  step-father  in  the  possession  of  a  very  valuable  lot 
of  negroes,  and  a  plantation  not  veil  managed,  end  of  course  not  productive, 
prevailed  on  the  old  people  to  sell  out  the  lands  sad  go  with  him  to  Kentucky 
where  the  negroes  would  be  more  valuable,  and  Lucy  went  with  tue.;,  unus 
we  parted,  in  tears,  as  cousins,  not  as  levers*  Lucy  isaprisu,  vails t 
In  Charles  Town,  a  few  years  ago,  I  received  through  my  nephew,  Villiar. 
Brown,  who  lives  in  Kentucky,  a  letter  from  a  Krs*  Hughs  who  said  she  was 
a  daughter  of  Lucy  Templeman,  and  replied  to  it* 

The  oldest  daughter  was  named  Charlotte  and  died  early  unmarried. 

She  was  reputed  to  be  a  beautiful  and  interesting  woman*  My  mother  was  the 
youngest  child  of  my  Grandfather  Tenpleman.  Y.y  Grandmother  married  a  second 
husband  by  the  name  of  Spence,  who  had  two  daughters,  and  died  before  my 
father  married  my  mother* 

My  Father  was  a  man  of  large  property*  lie  had  some  four  thousand  or 
more  acres  of  poor,  or  worn  out,  forest  land,  on  which  he  had  tenants, 
which  he  kept  pretty  much  in  his  own  employment,  hauling  the  seine,  hunting, 
attending  to  the  hounds,  or  stock,  or  at  his  salt-works*  One  particularly 
by  the  name  ox  Garland  Hoore,  a  very  strong  minded,  straight  athletic  man, 
who  was  his  snaj  or  domo* 

My  Father  entertained  a  great  deal  of  company  and  was  found  of  living 
well,  and  probably  was  not  much  of  an  economist,  but  he  was  not  a  dissipated 
or  extravagant  man.  He  never  gambled  or  swore,  at  least  I  never  heard  him, 
end  X  can  remember  him  for  sore  twentr  vesrs  of  rrr/  life*  Me  was  a  -a-  of 
great  energy  and  character,  with  many  projects  and  notions  and  sore 
peculiarities,  fond  of  Improvements  and  making  experiments,  and  peculiar  in 
regard  to  his  stock*  He  wanted  his  stock  of  Zooks*  all  white,  or  white  and 
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red,  and  of  the  ganoey  breed  -without  horns,  and  a  black  sheep  was  not 
permitted  to  remain  in  his  flock.  Even  his  poultry  must  be  white.  1‘he 
black  lambs  were  always  the  first  to  be  killed.  I  had  a  propensity  to  tell 
strange  things  that  happened  in  the  family,  to  visitors.  On  an  occasion  of 


some  company  a  black  lamb  was  killed  which  I  took  a  notion  into  ray  head  was 
a  small  shaggy  black  dog  about  the  yard,  called  Panther,  and  remonstrated 
with  the  butcher  about  killing  it.  But  when  he  persisted  in  killing  it  I 
rushed  into  the  drawing  room  in  great  excitement*  and  before  the  whole  company 
cryed  out,  ,,dontt  any  of  you  eat  any  of  that  lamb  they  are  going  to  have 
for  dinner  today  for  I  know  it  is  a  little  black  dog  named  Panther,  for  I 
saw  Uncle  L'ic^:  kill  him  just  now.*3  -  But  my  father  did  not  carry  his 
prejudice  to  black  animals  to  his  blooded  horses.  I  remember  he  had  a 

£  •'*;  '*  v  -wjt 

beautiful  high-blooded  mare  as  black  as  a  raven.  She  had  not  a  white  hair 
about  her.  She  was  named  Jenney  and  was  his  saddle  horse  for  many  years, 
indeed  his  only  in  my  remembrance .  I  remember  he  had  a  pet  gander  that  would 
follow  him  about  the  plantation  like  a  dog,  and  if  he  rode  off  without  the 
ganaer 1  s  knowing  it,  he  would  fly  in  circles  around  for  miles  until  he  found 
him: when  he  would  light  on  the  crupper  behind  him;  and  I  have  seen  my  father 
come  home  with  the  gander  purched  up  behind  him  looking  es  vise  and  contented 
as  Jenney  seemed  proud  and  docile. 


Ky  father  made  large  crops  of  tobacco  which  were  delivered  to  the 
Mercantile  House  of  Balantine  Co*  Scotch  brokers  at  Hominy  Ferry,  with  whom 
he  dealt  largely,  or  perhaps  fully  to  the  proceeds  of  the  too*  oj  but  h  e 
often  heard  him  say  that  his  crops  always  squared  his  accounts  for  the  years 
dedings  <*s  long  as  tobacco  maintained  a  fair  price.  But  when  the  political 

previously  to  the  Revolution,  the  prices  of  tobacco  became 


troubles  commenced 


' 


very  fluctuating  and  scarcely  worth  the  cultivating,  and  the  balances  in 
favor  of  his  factors  increased  very  fast,  so  that  when  the  war  broke 

out  he  owed  the  House  of  Balantine  &  Co.  a  larger  debt,  and  the  culture  of 
tobacco  being  unprofitable,  he  established  large  salt  works  for  the 
manufacutre  of  salt  on  Cedar  Island,  in  the  mouth  of  Nomony  River  on  the 
Potomac,  where  for  several  years  he  manufactured  large  quantaties  of  salt 
and  supplied  the  country  as  far  up  as  Winchester  to  -which  place  it  was 
packed  on  horses  and  mules  over  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  His  price  at  the 
works  was  per  bushel,  and  such  v@s  his  patriotism  and  confidence  in 
the  government,  that  he  took  continental  money  as  fully  as  hard  money,  and 
when  continental  paper  had  become  so  depreciated  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
the  counting,  he  held  on  to  all  he  had,  believing  the  government  would 
ultimately  redeem  it.  Before  the  close  of  the  war  the  British  broke  up  his 
salt  works  and  carried  off  all  his  kettles  -  and  he  had  on  hand  over  eleven 
thousand  pounds  of  Continental  paper,  for  which  he  never  received  one 
farthing.  When  me  and  my  brothers  went  to  an  old  field  school,  our  thumb 
papers  were  often  1Q5  pound  bills. 

Of  my  mother  I  have  a  very  clear  and  lasting  remembrance 5  no  doubt 
hightened  greatly  by  childish  impressions.  I  thought  her  the  most  beautiful 


woman  in  the  world  —  and  her  image  never  floats  across  my  mind  without  being 
associated  with  my  idea  of  an  Angel.  That  she  was  pretty  or  beautiful,  I 
believe  there  can  be  no  doubt,  all  accounts  of  her  that  I  have  heard  agree 


with  that.  I  have  often  heard  aceuaintances 


of  :  fath  r  si ,  tiw 


wife  were  the  handsomest  couple  that  attended  Hominy  Church.  She  was  not,  I 
believe,  above  the  ordinary  height  of  women,  but  I  have  an  impression  on 

Kf  mxnd  that  she  V£s  tall  -  but  that  may  have  been  caused  by  her  form  and 
node  of  dress .  Her  figure  was  very  straight,  light,  but  round  and  well 


. 
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proportioned,  and  the  fashion  of  that  day  was  for  ladies  to  wear  very  high  heel 
shoes*  Her  complextion  was  fair  and  bright,  and  her  eyes  of  a  dark  or  hazle 
color,  as  also  was  her  hair,  with  which  she  took  much  care,  and  to  my  eyes  it 
appeared  black*  It  was  very  full,  and  when  let  out  of  the  folds  to  be  draped 
by  throwing  her  head  slightly  back,  the  ends  would  touch  the  floor*  I  will 
remark  in  that  day  long  hair  was  considered  a  great  ornament,  as  well  with 
gentlemen  as  with  ladies*  Gentlemen  powered  and  qued  their  hair  with  broad 
black  ribbon,  which  often  danggled  down  their  backs  below  the  hip  buttons  of 
their-  dress  coats* 

I  have  very  distinct  recollections  of  very  trivial  occurences  when 
I  could  not  have  been  more  than  three  years  old,  particularly  when  associated 
with  the  memory  of  my  mother  and  ray  maternal  grandmother.  When  I  could  hardly 
begin  to  walk  and  had  a  boy  nurse  to  carry  me  about,  I  had  riy  thigh  broken,  i.'y 
nurse  played  some  trick  with  some  of  the  other  boys  in  playing  and  picked  ne  up 
in  his  arms  to  run  and  stumbled  over  a  ladder  against  the  pigeon  house  by  which 
he  fell  with  me  under  him.  My  father  was  from  home  and  it  was  six  miles  off  to 
the  doctors^  but  Garland  Moore  happened  to  be  present  and  before  the  doctor 
came,  had  it  set,  splinted  and  bound  up  to  the  doctor’s  satisfaction,  for  which 
he  always  claimed  fall  credit  for  it  being  as  strait  as  the  other,  altho  it  is 
a  little  shorter.  I  have  no  recollection  of  suffering  any  pain  but  I  have  a 
distinct  recollection  of  my  mother's  care  and  concern  for  ne  ana  of  my  father's 
having  a  little  carriage  made  for  me  and  a  large  Newfoundland  cog,  named  Clinton, 
that  drew  me  abo  t  a  d  is  carefulnes  s  of  roe  *•  ar  p  rticular' 

riding  about  the  yard  with  the  other  children  amusing  me,  1  saw  looking  over  the 
side  of  my  carriage  in  the  green  grass  a  pearl  handle  pen  knife,  but  the  blades 
were  so  rusted  as  to  render  it  useless.  My  mother  was  n  woman  of  most  amiable 


and  even  tempre  and  a  meek  Christian.  I  never  knew  her  out  of  temper  or  to 


speak  in  a  passion  -  certain  I  am  she  never  as  much  as  once  slapped  me  by  way 
of  punishment  or  rebuke ,  and  such  I  believe  was  her  character  with  all  her 
children.  But  this  must  be  remarked,  that,  altho  my  grandmother  kept  her  own 
house,  being  her  dower  in  my  Grandfather  Templeman ' s  estate,  she  spent  the  most 
of  her  time  with  my  mother,  and  took  much  of  the  duties  of  housekeeping  and  the 
management  of  the  children  off  of  her  hands,  for  which  duties  she  was.  peculiarly 
qualified.  She  was  a  strict  member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  and  complied  with 
all  its  forms.  She  regularly  had  morning  and  evening  service  ana  read  the 
prayers  herself,  which  she  did  with  great  solemnity  and  dignity.  She  was  truly 
a  woman  of  authority  and  commanded  arid  admonished  as  if  she  expected  to  be 
obeyed;  but  she  was  at  the  same  time  kind  and  gentle.  I  do  not  remember  of  her 
ever  having  corrected  me,  but  I  know  that  the  idea  of  disobeying  her  never 
entered  my  mind.  Her  word  was  law.  When  she  said  it  was  wrong  to  say  bad  words, 
or  tell  an  untruth,  or  take  what  was  not  our  own,  or  to  disturb  birds  nests,  or 
to  be  cruel  to  helpless  domestic  animals,  or  to  do  an.;, "thing  naughty,  ve  never 
thought  of  disobeying  her.  When  she  said  it  was  folly  to  do  anything  improper 
because  we  thought  no  one  could  see  it  always  saw  us,  I  believed  .her, 

and  I  believed  too,  that  if  she  did  not  see  it,  she  would  know  of  it  and  such 
an  admonition  I  have  never  forgotten  as  the  kind  Grandmother  who  gave  them.  The 
nursery  was  a  pretty  large  roam,  called  the  Green  Room,  because  the  woodwork 
was  painted  green.  In  bad  weather  we  were  all  confined  in  that  room  with  our 

nurses.  There  we s  a  rose  r  wealthy  yc . •  oma  \ 

of  head  nurse  who  was  generally  put  in  with  us  to  keep  us  in  order:  a  very 
kind-hearted  good  nature d  creature  whom  my  mother  took  as  an  orphan,  or  the  same 
us  an  orphan,  and  raised.  Her  father  was  a  tenant  of  my  father  and  went  into 
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the  Revolutionary  Service  as  a  soldier,  leaving  a  wile  and  this  girl*  rjexOj.e 
the  war  was  over  the  mother  died  and  my  mother  took  the  daughter  ana  r^isea  u£x  • 
The  Father  Murray  returned,  the  most  shockingly  wounded  and  cut  up  human  being 
perhaps  that  ever  survived*  I  remember  him  well*  He  remained  a  dependant  ox  my 
father  till  he  died.  I  have  listened  with  wonder  to  his  recital  of  his  wounds 
and  sufferings  -  which  happened  in  this  way*  He  said  the  army  to  which  he 


belonged  had  been  encamped  for  some  time  at  a  place  near  which  some  half  mile 
distant  was  a  large  body  of  woods*  One  evening  he  went  out  of  camp  to  this  woods 
for  the  purpose  of  gathering  fuel  to  cook  for  his  mess  -  while  picking  up  his 


wood  a  squad  of  Carlton’s  Cavalry  charged  on  him  and  cut  him  down  with  their 
swords*  In  defending  his  head  with  his  arms  they  cut  off  nearly  a3_l  of  his 
fingers  and  terribly  cut  and  hacked  his  head  and  arms  untill  he  fell  senseless, 
when  they  ran  a  sword  through  his  body  and  left  him  for  dead.  There  he  lay  all 
night*  Sometime  the  next  day  he  had  a  return  of  consciousness  and  distressing 
thirst,  but  with  no  power  to  move.  He  was  exposed  to  the  hot  sun  all  that  day. 


The  next  day  he  made  out  to  crawl  to  a  large  chestnut  tree  a  short  distance  off 
which  protected  him  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  but  his  suffering  for 
water  was  intolerable*  The  third  day  the  buzzards  began  to  light  on  the  tree  - 
and  then  to  hop  down  on  the  ground  and  to  strut  up  towards  him,  and  around  him  - 
and  he  mimicked  their  manner  -  and  then  one  hopped  on  him  and  he  moved  as  well 
as  he  could  and  the  buzzard  would  jump  off  and  strut  a  few  steps  and  stretch  out 
his  wings  and  hop  on  him  again  and  be  a  little  more  familiar  and  harder  to  scare 

0’S.  2  q  an  ox* t?.  s  c ~c  0  a*1  ~y.r  rvh  pL  '2  ooms  ci  r±~'  3  o-  y  cr  ^  r  2 

hours  was  in  watching  the  motions  of  the  buzzards  and  in  trying  to  keep  then- 
from  picking  out  his  eyes  -  till  their  gathering  over  the  chestnut  tree  attracked 
the  notice  of  the  camp,  and  a  party  was  sent  out  to  see  the  cause,  the  found  him 


. 
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and  brought  him  into  camp,  -  and  strange  to  say,  he  recovered  and  lived  many 

years • 

Ky  father  was  indulgent  to  his  children,  as  well  as  my  mother.  It 
was  the  grandmother  who  managed  them  and  gave  them  good  lessons  of  instructions, 
lessons  that  I  have  never  forgotten  however  indifferently  I  may  have  regarded  them 
after  I  lost  her  guidance.  She  possessed  a  happy  ability  to  inforce  authority 
and  to  impress  reproof  and  authority  with  great  dignity  of  manner .  She  had 
benign  and  pleasing  countenance  which  inspired  love  more  than  fear.  V.hen  she 
commanded  or  rebuked  she  never  repeated  her  words  -  they  were  pronounced  in  a 
manner  that  left  no  room  for  question  -  there  was  nothing  of  the  scold  in  her 
whole  composition.  How  I  regarded  commands  under  her  instructions  may  be  seen 
by  an  incident  well  known  in  the  family.  1  never  would  eat  milk  or  butter  as 
other  children  -  a  constitutional  antipathy  which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
overcome  -  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  give  me  tea  or  coffee  -  some  slops  » 

My  mother  had  a  favorite  set  of  tea  china,  which  in  that  day  consisted  of  very 
small  tea  cups  and  saucers  and  the  slop  bowl  was  not  much  larger  than  some  tea 
cups  of  the  present  day.  One  evening  she  had  tea  in  her  chamber,  and  it  so 
happened  for  the  want  of  something  else,  she  gave  me  tea  in  this  favorite  slop 
bowl  -  and  by  way  of  caution,  she  said,  "Mind,  Tom,  when  you  have  done  eating 
your  tea,  break  that  bowl."  I  sat  down  quietly  and  ate  my  tea  and  bread,  and 
tnen  got  up  and  in  the  presence  of  all  in  the  room  walked  up  to  the  bedpost  and 
smashed  the  bowl  against  it.  Of  course,  this  act  of  obedience  produced  great 
surprise.  Ky  father  said  very  cool y,  "Veil  done,  good  and  faithful  s.  rva::t, 

■^hou  hast  done  as  commanded."  Now,  it  is  quite  probably  that  ray  remembrance 
of  this  incident  i3  from  having  heard  it  spoken  of  in  the  family,  but  one 
thing  I  am  quite  well  satisfied  of,  that  I  did  not  break  the  bowl  from  any 
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perversity  of  disposition  on  my  part  but  simply  because  I  was  taught  to  obey 
my  mother.  This  Tact  1  can  record  with  pride  and  although  it  may  savor  of 
vanity,  it  is  a  vanity  I  could  in  having  the  power  to  record  with  truth  of  my 
family,  that  of  all  the  children  of  my  mother,  who  lived  to  the  years  of 
discretion  -  and  there  were  eight  sons  and  three  daughters  -  there  was  not  one 
who  was  ever  guilty  of,  or  even  charged  with  being  guilty  of,  a  discreditable 
act  -  myself  the  least  among  then.  They  were  all  religious  in  the  true  spirit 
of  Christianity,  honest,  hightoned  and  upright  -  prominent  in  the  persuits  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  and  respected  in  the  communities  in  which  they  lived  - 
and  their  numerous  descendants  are  mostly  reproductions  of  the  parent  stock,  of 
which  I  only  survive.  My  three  sisters  were  lovely  and  pure  women  and  ornaments 
in  their  respective  domestic  circles. 

My  mother  was  born  about  the  year  1751  and  died,  I  think,  in  March 
1790  -  I  rely  entirely  on  my  memory*  The  family  record  was  destroyed  when  my 
brother  Richard's  house,  called  the  “Ruins”  was  burnt,  when  all  the  family  were 
from  home  -  of  her  illness  and  burial  I  have  a  clear  remembrance,  One  died  on 
the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  my  brother  E&nsdall,  The  grave  was  in  the 
garden.  My  Uncle  John  Brown  was  one  of  the  pallbearers  and  in  lowering  the 
coffin  down  into  the  grave,  he  had  to  kneel  down,  and  the  red  clay  which  had 
frozen  the  night  before,  was  melting  and  his  knee  sunk  into  it,  so  that  his 
knee-buckles  when  he  got  up  had  mud  sticking  to  them,  I  noticed  it  ana  wondered 
that  he  should  have  done  it,  I  have  no  impression  that  I  had  any  consciousness 
of  mv  loss,  or  that  I  felt  any  grief  or  distress.  After  the  death  of  ; ;  r: other 
rcy  grandmother  made  her  entire  residence  at  my  fathers  and  took  charge  of  the 
l£-rge  family  of  children,  ten  in  number.  The  infant,  my  brother  Ransaall,  was 
taken,  by  my  paternal  Aunt  KcKildoe,  who  had  a  daughter  born  about  the  same  time  - 


I 


\ 


I 
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a  day  or  two  after  his  birth,  and  raised  them  as  twins,  and  kept  him  to  her 
death,  which  was  in  his  seventh  year,  when  he  returned  to  my  father,  and  I  will 
venture  the  assertion  that  there  never  was  a  family  of  eleven  motherless 
children  -  and  my  brother  William,  the  oldest,  was  barely  out  of  his  minority  at 
the  time  of  the  death  of  my  mother  -  so  well  cared  for  and  so  well  raised  as 
they  all  were  and  to  show  the  effects  of  the  proper  religious  training  of 
children .W i t h out  any  spirit  of  biggotry,  or  sectarian  pride  on  my  part,  I  will 
remark  that  all  the  descendants  of  my  mother,  down  to  the  third  generation  are 
Episcopalians  without  a  solitary  exception  within  my  knowledge*  Some  of  them 
immediately  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  '’English  Church1'  stood  very  low  from 
persecutions  during  the  Revolution,  joined  the  Baptist  Church 5  but  when  the 
Episcopal  Church  reformed  and  revived  in  Virginia,  they  all  returned  to  it 
and  I  attribute  it  to  the  teachings  of  my  grandmother,  Hy  father  and  his 
predessors  were  all,  of  course,  members  of  the  English  Church  and  supporters 
of  the  Episcopacy  -  but  I  dare  say  my  father  in  his  early  life  was  not  a  very 
devout  man  -  he  lived  well  and  entertained  a  great  deal  of  company,  and  with  the 
English  fashion  he  raised  blooded  horses  and  kept  fox  hounds.  But  he  had  none 
of  the  jockey  about  him,  he  never  ran  them  himself  or  even  made  bets  on  them, 
although  he  sometimes  permitted  some  of  his  friends  to  train  and  run  some  of  his 
horses.  -  But  of  the  last  twenty  years  of  my  father's  life,  which  I  can  remember, 
he  was  strictly  a  religious  and  temperate  man. 


Corban  Washington,  a  nephew  of  General  Washington,  owned  lands 
adjoining  the  lands  of  »r.y  father  in  Westmoreland  County, 


his  lands  over  the  Blue  Ridge  near  Charles  Town  in,  then,  the  County  of  Berkley, 
called  theEichwoods,  for  my  father's  lands  in  Westmoreland,  and  my  father 
determined  that  he  would  go  and  examin  them  preparatory  to  making  an  exchange. 


... ,  **  *  ho>  *  n* m  fjp  f  i  m 
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and  accordingly  arrangements  were  made  for  the  journey  to  the  back  woods, 
which  was  no  snail  undertaking  at  that  day.  With  Garland  Moore  as  a  sort  of 
bowman  and  companion,  and  Roger  the  groom,  with  a  stout  horse  and  portmanteau 
and  a  pack  horse,  my  father  on  his  riding  mare,  Jenney,  started  for  their  trip 
over  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  I  have  often  heard  my  father  relate  the  perils 
and  incidents  of  the  journey,  and  the  advantages  of  the  country.  He  said  the 
lands  were  very  rich  and  to  one  who  would  be  contented  to  live  on  hog  and 
hominy,  it  would  be  certainly  a  very  desirable  country.  But  wagons  would  never 
be  able  to  cross  the  mountains,  and  as  to  the  luxuries  of  the  seaboard,  they 
would  never  be  heard  of  in  that  out-of-the  world  region %  and  the  conclusion  he 
came  to  in  regard  to  the  property  exchange  of  lands  made  by  Corban  Washington 
was  that  he  would  not  give  his  worn  out  lands  in  the  northern  Neck  of  Virginia 
for  all  the  lands  owned  by  the  Washingtons  in  the  back  woods.  But  Garland  Moore 
formed  a  different  opinion.  He  concluded  that  people  could  not  suffer  for  the 
supports  of  liie  who  had  a  plenty  of  hog  and  hominy  to  live  on,  and  as  he  had  a 
large  family  of  children,  some  half  do2en  stout  boys  among  them,  it  was  the  very 
country  for  him  to  go  to  and  accordingly  he  pulled  up  stakes  and  moved,  bag  and 
baggage,  to  the  back  woods,  and  his  accounts  were  so  favorable  that  the  next  year 
Master  Collins  -  the  Rev.  Christopher  Collins  -  who  had  taught  all  my  brothers 
wno  were  old  enough  to  go  to  school  to  him,  and  ha.s  sister.  Miss  Angelica  Collins, 
who  taught  my  sisters  -  determined  to  go,  and  my  brother  William  went  with  them, 
and  the  next  year,  my  brothers  George  and  James  went  out  and  settled  in  Charles 
Town,  with  brother  William. 


About  tnis  time  it  was  decided  by  treaty  stipulations  and  acts  of 
the  "Virginia  legislature  that  British  debts  were  recoverable  in  the  States.  The 
Qebt  father  °*red  to  the  Balantines  was  large  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
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Revolutionary  War,  and  with  the  accumulating  interest  of  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years,  was  large  enough  to  sweep  all  of  hi3  property.  But  he  did  not  wait  for 
the  costly  process  of  law  to  coerse  the  payment,  but  sold  out,  even  to  the 
roof  that  sheltered  his  children  -  and  paid  every  debt  he  owed,  leaving  a  few 
old  house  servants,  etc.  and  went  to  live  with  my  grandmother  with  my  sisters 
and  the  younger  boys.  My  brother  Richard  was  living  with  my  mother* s  cousin, 
who  was  a  merchant,  and  soon  went  into  partnership  with  him,  under  the  firm  of 
Templeman  &  Brown.  My  father  lived  with  my  grandmother  about  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  lost  his  eyesight  by  an  accident,  or  nearly  so;  he  could  discern 
an  object  passed  before  him  but  could  not  identify  it,  and  Could  walk  about  the 
yard  and  garden  without  a  guide  and  could  ride  black  Jenney,  who  was  gentle 
arid  understood  him,  to  visit  his  neighbors  -  I  remember  whilst  we  lived  at  my 
grandmothers  that  the  whisky  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania  broke  out.  A  recruiting 


officer  came  to  our  house,  dressed  in  a  hunting  shirt,  with  a  rifle  and  shot 
pouch  to  which  was  appended  a  powder  horn,  having  eight  sides,  which  particularly 
attracted  my  attention,  and  I  was  continually  handling  and  examining  it  while 
the  man  tarried  with  us,  and  the  determination  with  me  was  that  I  would  make  a 
powder  horn  like  it,  not  considering,  or  rather  knowing  that  the  eight  sides 
were  formed  by  heat  and  compression,  I  undertook  to  work  down  the  angles  or 
squares  by  scraping  with  glass  and  filing  down.  The  consequence  was  that  I 
used  up  all  the  cow  horns,  broken  glass  and  old  files  within  ray  reach  for 


Mve  miles  around  in  the  neighborhood,  before  I  could  bring  out  the  angles 


true  and  square.  I  would  cut  tnrough  the  shell 


of  the  horn  -  but  etr&npe  as  ii 


appear,  after  about  two  years  perseverance  -  for  I  would 
SaCn  a  ?0Vjder  horn-  had  been  made  in  that  way,  as  I  supposed. 


not  be  disheartened, 
and  I  would  make 
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one  -  I  did  get  a  horn  thick  enough  to  allow  me  to  work  down  the  eight  sides, 
square  and  distinct,  and  I  did  make  the  powder  horn  with  the  eight  angles 
square  and  sharp 3  and  gave  it  to  my  relation,  the  Rev,  Samuel  Terr.pleman  of 
Westmoreland  County,  Virginia  in  whose  family  the  horn  now  is,  as  I  am  informed. 
After  living  about  two  years  at  my  grandmother* s,  my  father  determined  to  go  to 
a  small  place  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  Potoraac  River  where  he  could  be  more 
convenient  to  the  luxuries  of  the  water  course;  and  although  about  that  time 
the  house  on  the  place  was  burnt  he  had  another  small  house  built  and  with  my 
brother  John,  rays  elf  and  Samuel,  he  went  to  that  place  to  live  with  the  few 
family  servants  that  remained  from  the  of  his  fortune’.  I  remember  Mary 

the  cook,  and  her  son  Jerry,  who  was  my  nurse,  and  Dick  the  foreman  or  manager, 
Roger  the  groom  and  hostler,  and  Peter  who  claimed  to  be  an  African  Prince,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  he  was •  He  said  he  was  about  eighteen  years  old  when  he  led  a 
party  in  a  war  against  a  neighboring  tribe,  and  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner 
w~ith  all  his  men,  and  sold  to  the  slave  traders;  and  were  put  in  a  Big  Gourd 
and  brought  to  this  country,  and  he  had  a  firm  belief  that  when  he  died  he 
would  go  back  to  his  own  country  in  another  big  gourd.  He  was  curiously  marked 


on  his  forehead  and  cheeks  and  on  his  shoulders,  which  he  said  were  evidence  of 
his  Royalty.  He  was  straight  and  slender  and  walked  very  erect,  even  when  he 
was  a  very  old  man,  and  had  a  manner  and  deportment  which  might  bG  called 
dignified.  He  was  kind  and  veil  disposed  and  trusty  and  honest.  Ky  father  had 
the  highest  confidence  in  him  and  let  him  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased.  He 
vas  purchased  fr or  a  slave  shin  by  m 


y  grandfather,  vac  older  than  ry  father,  and 

die^  before  him.  He  differed  almost  entirely  from  other  negroes.  He  never 

E&t6u  in  c-ny  of  their  light  and  frivolous  amusements  or  even  in  their  religious 
exercises  -  indeed,  he  never  associated  with  them.  He  would  have  his  cabin  apart 
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from  their  quarters  near  a  ravine  and  a  clump  of  woods.  He  had  no  wife  and 


would  suffer  no  one  to  live  with  him.  He  had  his  garden  in  which  he  cultivated 
vegetables  and  particularly  sweet  potatoes,  ground  peas,  and  large  guinea  peppers. 
He  had  his  hens  and  I  remember  the  way  he  made  his  hen  houses.  They  were  made  of 
short  split  puntcheons  put  in  the  form  of  a  roof  and  covered  with  sod  so  that 
no  light  or  air  could  enter  except  at  a  small  door  -  and  he  was  very  successful 
in  raising  chickens  and  eggs.  He  always  had  a  pig  and  cured  his  own  bacon  which 
he  smoked  in  his  cabin,  and  his  only  companions  were  a  cat  and  a  black  snake, 
and  it  was  some  time  before  I  knew  anything  about  the  snake.  Ky  brother  San  and 
1  were  regular  visitors  to  his  cabin  to  get  eggs,  potatoes  and  ground  peas, 
which  he  was  fond  of  giving  to  us.  The  little  cabin  was  always  dark  and  probably 
the  snake  had  many  a  time  slipped  bet  vie  en  my  feet  without  my  knowing  it  -  but 
one  one  occasion  I  happened  to  be  sitting  in  a  position  to  see  the  snake  as  he 


slipped  out  from  under  the  bed  -  and  having  always  had  a  horror  of  snakes,  I 
sprang  out  of  the  room  as  quick  as  thought  and  could  not  be  induced  ever  to  go 
into  the  cabin  again,  which  surprised  him  much.  He  said  it  was  very  harmless 
end  that  he  kept  it  as  a  companion  for  his  cat  and  they  caught  the  mice.  As  to 
my  brother  Sam,  nothing  could  have  pleased  him  better  -  but  the  snake  could 
never  be  brought  to  submit  to  his  familiarities  •  Uncle  Did;,  as  wre  all 

called  him,  was  a  very  different  sort  of  man.  He  was  a  bright  mulatto  with  hair 
straight  and  black  as  an  Indian.  He  had  always  been  ry  father's  foreman  and 
manager  -  for  he  never  had  what  is  called  an  overseer  on  his  plantation.  He  had 
tenants  vno  cid  many  things  for  him.  but  he  never  rut  his  negroes  under  &.-■■■  of 
their  management.  Dick  was  the  overseer,  and  if  higher  authority  was  necessary 
Iry  father  Wc<.s  that  authority  —  and  this  I  can  say  to  the  confounding  of  all 
*  olition  lies:  That  there  never  occurred  an  instance  when  a  slave  on  my  father's 
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plantation  was  ” tucked  up,  stripped  and  flogged,”  as  the  Yankee  abolitionist 
charges.  If  such  an  act  had  been  perpetrated  in  my  view  I  am  sure  I  would 
never  have  forgotten  it,  even  at  the  age  of  three  years  old.  But  I  have  often 
conversed  with  the  old  servants  of  my  father  and  if  such  acts  of  cruelty  had 
ever  been  practiced  they  would  have  spoken  of  it;  and  unless  for  some  very  gross 
offense,  no  such  acts  of  cruelty  have  ever  been  practiced  in  the  slave  holding 
states  and  nothing  like  the  “blue  laws  of  Connecticut.” 

Roger  the  groom  had  become  very  religious  and  a  Baptist  exhorter, 
and  considered  it  his  mission  to  save  the  souls  of  all  his  young  masters  and 
mistresses  and  therefore  he  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  to  give  me  an 
exhortation  upon  the  necessity  of  religion::which  generally  digressed  into  an 
account  of  his  journey  with  his  master  and  Garland  Moore  to  the  Back  Woods  " away 
over  the  Blue  Mountains,”  or  of  some  of  his  exploits  and  jockeying  in  the  races 
when  his  master  permitted  Master  Sandy  or  some  others  of  the  young  gentlemen 
run  his  race  horses  -  particularly  a  favorite  horse  named  Dotrell  which  "he 
considered  unsurpassed. 

At  this  place  there  was  every  kind  and  variety  of  the  finest  fruit. 
The  trees  were  very  large  -  some,  particularly  cherries,  as  large  as  oak  trees  - 
and  bore  fruit  in  great  abundance  and  perfection.  Pears  and  apricots  vrere  in 
such  abundance  that  they  would  ripen  and  fall,  covering  the  ground  with  the 
richest  fruit  and  attracting  bees  in  such  quantities  that  we  had  to  be  very 
cautious  how  we  went  under  the  trees  to  pick  up  the  best. 

There  were  many  kind  neighbors,  old  friends  of  my  father,  who  visited 


him 


5  some  one  or  more  almost  every  day,  sympathising  with  him  for  the  loss  of 


°d-E  eyesight  -  particularly  Wo  rich  old  batchelors,  or  widowers  -  they  had  no 
vhi'be  Tallies  -  who  took  great  pains  to  amuse  him  -  George  McKinney  and  John 
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Hamaduke.  These  two  were  especially  kind  friends,  but  there  were  many  others 
equally  kind  gentlemen,  but  they  were  not  so  constantly  with  ray  father.  They 
had  regular  fish  fries  at  the  river  in  true  old  Virginia  style,  to  which  ny 
father  always  went  on  his  trusty  and  safe  black  Virginian  who  would  carry  him 
to  see  any  of  his  neighbors  with  entire  reliability.  There  were  other  customs 
in  that  day  which  should  have  been  preserved  as  national  festivals,  but  under 
the  innovations  of  modem  improvements ,  pride  fashion  and  folly  have  long 
become  obsolete.  Reapings  or  harvest  tine  was  a  Virginia  custom  strictly 
observed  at  that  day  by  all  classes  of  respectable  people,  high  or  low.  Every 
farmer  whether  large  or  small,  had  a  patch  of  Hay  wheat,  from  one  to  five 
acres,  which  was  called  a  "wheat  patch,"  without  regard  to  his  general  crop 
of  wheat.  When  the  season  for  reaping  earns  round  which  about  the  latter  part 
of  Kay,  there  was  an  understanding  with  all  the  neighbors,  so  that  one  would 
net  interfere  with  another,  so  that  they  went  round  in  succession  throughout 
the  whole  neighborhood.  The  young  men  met  at  an  early  hour  with  their  sickles 


or  reaping  hooks  and  commenced  cutting  down,  the  wheat,  while  the  others  gathered 
it  up  and  carried  it  to  the  wheat  ring,  which  was  a  circle  nearby  of  about  fifty 
feet  in  diameter  made  firm  and  hard  on  the  outer  edge  of  this  circle  about  five 
xeeo  in  width,  tne  wheat  was  spread  on  in  a  shingling  form  with  the  heads  uo; 
and  now  all  the  horses  were  taken  into  requisition  by  the  boys  to  rice  around 
this  ring  to  tread  out  the  wheat  which  was  great  sport  for  them.  During  this 
process  all  the  old  men  and  privileged  gentlemen  who  did  not  choose  to  join  in 
the  labor  or  sport  of  reaning  and  treading’  out  the  wheat  were  .■  cco-m-'ocat^d  m  v  r 
Targe  shade  trees  or  other  convenient  shelter  where  they  were  furnished  with  ice 
water  and  refreshments-  and  talked  over  the  affairs  of  the  neighborhood.  At 
these  harvest  tines  the  work  was  always  done  by  white  hands,  the  servants  or- 
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negroes  did  no  part  of  it,  they  only  waited  on  the  company  and  attended  to 
them*  By  noon  the  work  of  the  reaping  was  generally  over,  when  the  young 
men  vent  to  the  house  and  brushed  up  and  called  on  the  young  ladies  for  the 
dance,  "which  was  always  in  rural  style  if  the  weather  would  permit*  The 
dinner  was  prepared  under  long  arbors  with  tables  sufficient  for  all  the 
c ompany  and  consisted  of  all  the  good  things  that  could  be  desired  -  lamb, 
veal,  pigs,  turkey,  poultry  of  all-  kinds,  and  the  richest  of  pies  of  all  kinds 
except  pumpkin  pies  which  were  not  heard  of  in  Virginia  in  that  day  *  the 
dessert  consisted  of  all  kinds  of  tarts  that  could  be  made  of  all  kinds  of 


fruits,  green,  ripe,  dried  and  preserved.  But  the  crowning  dessert  of  all 
was  Firnity,  and  without  which  at  the  feast,  it  would  not  be  considered  a 
reaping  *  It  was  made  of  wheat  beaten  like  corn  for  horn  ony  and  boiled  in  the 
same  way,  but  prepared  with  spices,  sugar,  etc.  and  eaten  as  a  custard. 

It  these  reapzngs  there  was  perfect  equality  although  the  extremes  of 
society  met  as  it  regarded,  wealth  and  condition,  to  rowdies  were  admitted, 
and  eill  things  were  conducted  in  harmony  and  grand  order. 

Another  Virginia  custom  was  "Com  Shuc kings,"  which  was  the  negro 
festival  or  harvest-home .  The  Festival  of  Keepings  was  the  Spring  Karvest- 
hooe’  7he  Com  Stackings,  the  Winter  Harvest-Home.  it  the  first  the  whites 
perxorned  dl  the  labor,  at  the  second,  the  blanks  performed  all  the  labor. 

The  corn  was  hauled  in  from  the  field  to  the  farmyard,  and  throve  into  a 
bulk,  a  hundred  or  more  yards  long,  according  to  the  sine  of  the  estate,  or 
quantity  cultivated  -  and  about  W3  feet  wide  and  fiv<  or  ei*  feet  .  . 

&  the  evening  appointed  ail  the  negroes  from  the  plantations  in  the  neighborhood 
Periled  with  their  overseers  or  foremen,  in  two  parties,  with  their  leaders 
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or  Generals  taking  the  opposite  ends  of  the  bulk  of  corn.  The  Generals 
noon  the  bank  of  corn,  one  at  either  end  at  their  respective  forces  on  the 
ground  arranged  in  line  around  the  corn  bank*  One  General  would  start  a 
song,  marching  back  and  forth  on  the  bank  of  corn  as  far  as  hio  line  of 
force  extended;  and  all  responded  to  him  from  both  ends  of  the  line* 
Presently  the  General  at  the  other  end  of  the  corn  bank  would  strike  in 
with  a  different  song;  and  so  on  alternately  -  but  as  the  leadership  in 
the  songs  was  open  and  free  to  all  -  some  aspirant  would  raount  the  bank,  and 
with  some  new  song  cut  the  leader  out  and  take  his  place,  so  that  with  such 
a  field  for  rivalry  the  best  of  their  wild  music  on  my  uncultivated  ear, 
that  it  seemed  to  fill  the  whole  vault  of  heaven  and  the  stars  to  dance  in 


harmony  with  them*  There  was  never  any  faring  or  wrangling  with  them .  AH 
was  good  humor  and  hilarity*  Their  overseers  were  always  attending  on 
them,  and  occassionly  going  around  with  them  with  something  to  drink*  The 
women  were  not  excluded  from  these  shuckings*  They  generally  got  through 
by  eleven  o’clock  and  went  to  their  supper  which  was  spread  upon  tables 
long  and  roomy  enough  for  all  to  sit  at  it,  with  everything  in  abundance. 

On  sucn  occasions  beef  and  mutton  were  butchered,  as  well  as  other  necessary 
things,  how  these  old  customs  are  forgotten  even  in  the  Old  Dominion  and 
their  melodious  corn  songs  are  never  heard  except  in  Yankee  Imitations  of 
"Negro  Melodies,”  which  I  never  heard  without  disgust,  and  if  1  could  have 


my  voice  in  trie  Southern  Confederacy,  there  never  should  be  an  exhibition 
of  the  kind  allowed  amongst  us;  and  the  old  fashioned  com  ©buckin-r.: s  shored 

be  revived  when  we  could  hear  the  negro  songs  in  true  character  and  have  no 

more  Yankee  limitations,  which  I  have  always  regarded  as  so  far  short  of 

the  good  taste  of  the  native  negro  song,  as  to  become  a  burlesque  on  our  negroes 


2? 


During  this  tine  while  we  were  living  on  the  Potomac  with  our  father 
end  the  servants  only,  S&ai  and  I  went  to  an  old  field  school,  about  four  miles 
distant,  where  we  had  to  walk  every  morning  and  take  with  us  our  lunch* 

John,  who  was  quite  a  stout  lad,  did  not  go  with  us,  as  he  considered 


himself  more  of  a  scholar  than  the  young  man  who  kept  the  school,  having 


been  a  pupil  of  Master  Collins  -  and  soon  after  he  went  to  live  in  Fredericks¬ 
burg*  This  was  the  first  school  I  remember  to  have  gone  to,  but  I  could 
read  find  write*  I  suppose  my  grandmother  instructed  us,  for  I  remember  she 
made  me  read  to  her  in  the  Psalter  every  day  ana  sat  ma  copies  to  write  by* 
The  school  master  was  a  good  king  young  man,  and  thought  me,  so  he  said, 
very  smart  and  well  advanced,  and  put  me  at  arithmetic  with  which  I  got  along 
very  veil  until  I  got  into  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions,  which  fit  first 
perplexed  me  a  good  deal,  but  as  soon  as  I  began  to  comprehend  them  I  got 
along  very  well* 


Ecu  ore  ay  father  **ud  lived  two  years  at  this  place,  called,  X  think, 
River  View,  cy  grandmother  died,  arid  my  sisters  came  hone  to  live  with  us. 

And  about  the  sane  time  my  Aunt  Mc&ildoe  died  and  Eansdall  came  hone*  Co 
that  my  father* s  family  then  consisted  of  his  three  daughters,  and  hie  three 
youngest  sons  —  after  my  brother  John  went  to  live  in  Fredericksburg 5  which 
was  soon  after  my  sisters  came  hone*  My  sister  Elisabeth,  always  called  Betsy, 
had  arrived  at  womanhood  ana  took  charge  of  the  whole  family,  the  duties  of 

vhica  she  certainly  managed  with  energy  end  skill  and  ability*  in  the  cure  of 

^  blind  father  c ^ A  ^rf  r*  ?■  v-<*-  - •  ,  .  , 

~  mo  u s,i6  Vos  indeed  a  aother* 

^  iaaressians  are  that  wa  lived  well,  csnforUbly,  end  happy,  and  had  many 

nsitars*  =**  Of  the  family,  who  watered  us  in  oar  United 

circumstances  • 
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The  last  colt  of  my  father^  favorite  riding  mare,  "Black  Jenney," 
vas  given  to  my  sister  Betsy,  and  becoming  old  enough  to  ride-,  was  under  the 
training  of  old  Roger  the  groom,  who  considered  him  too  high  metaled  and 
vicious  for  a  woman*  He  had  thrown  my  brother  John,  who  thought  he  could 
ride  any  horse  that  ever  had  hoofs*  But  my  sister  was  not  to  be  intimidated, 
she  could  ride  any  horse,  and  noae  but  Kiss  PenellopeBerkwith  could  take  the 
palm  from  her*  She  fearlessly  mounted  him,  and  he  seemed  to  know  who  was  on 
him  and  was  proud  of  his  jocky*  She  could  ride  him  in  the  most  excited 
fox  chase  with  entire  safety  and  impunity*  He  was  a  splendid  animal  and 
like  his  mother,  as  black  as  a  raven*  Old  Roger  named  him  Victor,  because 
he  had  conquered  him  when  breaking  him*  Sometime  before  the  Revolution 
Jonathan  Serkwith,  son  of  Sir  Jonathan  Berkwith  of  England,  settled,  a 
very  large  estate  on  the  borders  of  Richmond  and  Westmoreland  counties, 
situated  between  my  father  and  Colonel  Vincent  Redman,  who  married  a  cousin 
of  my  mother,  and  Imported  fine  blooded  horses  and  other  stock.  From  him 
my  father  got  his  stock  of  blooded  horses,  and  his  no-horned  gan zey  cows* 
Berkwith  died  leaving  two  sons,  Jonathan  and  Jennings,  and  one  daughter, 
Penellope,  who  was  about  the  age  of,  or  a  little  cider  than,  my  sister  Betsey, 
and  were  much  together,  Jennings  Beckwith  was  of  a  rambling  disposition,  and 
went  off  to  the  west,  Jonathan  remained  with  his  sister  on  the  patrimonial 
estate  which  he  inherited  and  which  was  princely,  and  gave  hiseelf  up  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  chase  and  hunting.  He  had  the  best  horses  and  the  best 


broken  hounds  in  the  parish. 


and  all  kinds 


0jl  snoot-urm:  and  snort  mm. 


implements,  and  was  the  nlmrod  of  the  day.  In  all  his  sports  his  sister 
Penellope  joined  him  end  was  his  companion.  He  never  ran  his  horses  on  the 

and  never  had  blacklegs  about  him*  In  every  respect  he  was  an  hospitable 


'i  i 


. 


. 
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Virginia  gentleman#  neither  ever  .married  and  lived  together  until  bath  vers 
old*  All  sportsmen  know  that  it  is  an  unpardonable  break  of  the  chose  to 
shoot  a  fox  before  the  hounds*  But  if  a  deer  is  sprang  it  is  lawful  to 
shoot  him,  because  he  irrtcrupts  the  chase  and  his  flesh  is  good  for  the 
table*  He  trained  his  hounds  to  trail  or  run  nothing  but  the  fox,  but  he 
kept  three  powerful  stag-hounds  trained  to  run  in  the  chase  after  the  fox, 
but  if  ever  a  deer  was  started  these  stag-hounds  quit  the  general  chase  and 


took  after  the  stag,  and  irr^ed lately  Miss  ?enello?e  dashed  in  after  then, 
and  all  who  had  the  temerity  to  follow  her,  and  if  ever  the  deer,  hard  pressed 
by  the  stag-hounds,  doubled  and  cars  in  reacn  of  her  steady  and  unerring 
ain,  he  was  sure  to  fall;  and  she  returned  to  the  company  with  the  bush  in 
her  cap*  She  could  fire  her  gun  at  full  speed  with  deadly  cin,  and  her 
seat  was  so  fine  that  she  could  leap  any  obstruction  that  her  horse  could 
clear,  ana  never  fall  unless  her  force  fell*  She  was  acknowledged  to  be  the 
best  rlaer  arid  manager  of  a  horse  in  the  country  at  that  day,  and  r.y  sister 
Betsy  was  admitted  to  be  next  to  her*  She  was  before  the  days  of  "Die  Vernon'-' 
end  if  Scott  had  had  "Fer*ellope  Berkwith"  to  sit  for  his  grafic  picture,  ho 
would  have  had  a  better  nooeu  *  She  was  as  graceful  and  elegant  in  figure 
anc  position  as  she  was  firm  and  reckless  in  the  chase,  even  when  I  knew  her* 
They  both  died  since  the  War  of  1812.  Jonathan  became  heir  to  the  title  and 
pension  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  Jonathan  Berkwith  of  England,  of  h$0  pounds 

£  yef'r*  U‘  he  v^d  t0  island  and  live,  but  he  said  he  would  not  give  up 
his  possessions  in  Virginia  for  the  richest  Earldom  in  Enplane* 

.in  tue  cpr^i* g  of  17 >9  iry  brother  George  came  to  gee  us.  My  brothers 
Vmu*  £nd  Ja!ies  h*«a8  carried,  end  it  vas  arranged  that  r.y  sister  Kargaret 

**  1  *lsaM  -ct  ^  h,Ji  Carles  torn  to  live  vith  brother  VUliaa  and 
C3  -o  scriDol,  and  accordingly  great  preparations  vere  nr.de  to  fix  uo  up  for 


■ 
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tvie  journey,  which  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  great  Magnitude  -  with  toe,  it 
vas  the  great  event*  I  had  often  heard  of  n y  father's  account  of  his  trip 
over  the  Blue  Ridge,  as  well  as  hostler  Rodger's  -  and  my  mind  was  running 
upon  travels*  As  the  tine  for  the  journey  drew  neigh,  I  became  raore  anxious* 
I  was  determined  to  go,  but  the  separation  from  my  father  and  sisters,  whoa 
I  dearly  loved,  ar.d  especially  my  brother  Sa ei,  with  whom  I  was  raised  as  If 
we  had  been  twins,  and  altho  the  youngest,  he  was  the  stoutest  and  generally 
the  leader  in  any  venturesome  undertaking*  I!y  brother  John  was  too  old  to  be 
rcy  associate  und  he  was  then  living  in  Fredericksburg,  and  Ransdell  had 
been  raided  from,  us  -  but  fan  was  : ny  shadow.  But  1  vras  bent  upon  going, 
and  freely  gave  hfcn  all  my  little  stores  of  marbles,  trinkets  and  other 
chatties,  to  reconcile  him  to  our  separation,  except  my  cage  of  mocking 
birds*  We  were  to  go  by  water  to  Alexandria  and  by  land  conveyance  to 


Charles  Town.  The  craft  In  which  we  were  to  go  arrived  in  Curratoman  Bay 


about  two  miles  from  my  fathers,  and  wo  had  notice  that  the  next  day,  but 
one,  we  must  be  on  board  -  and  such  was  my  impatience,  or  fear,  that  some¬ 
thing  might  occur  to  prevent  my  going,  that,  what  evening  I  took  up  my 
cage  of  birds,  and  with  french  leave  vent  on  board  of  the  schooner. 


When  I  was  missed  and  the  car-go  was  gone,  a  messenger  was  sent  after  me,  but 
-  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  return  to  the  house,  but  remained  on  the 
little  vessel  until  the  party  came  down  two  days  after,  with  my  brothers  and 
sisters  to  see  us  off*  The  vessel  was  commanded  by  two  men,  oue  a  German 
the  other  a  frenchman,  who  were  joint  owners.  Captain  and  sailors  -  not 
L  SDa-L  -  not  even  a  cabin  boy*  I  coaid  understand  a  little  the  German 
said,  but  not  a  word  the  Frenchman  said.  But  I  was  contented,  and  after  I 
got  my  eupner ,  I  crawled  into  a  birth  and  went  to  sleeo  —  but  In  the  night 
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I  was  awakened  by  singing  and  loud  talking,  and  soon  discovered  the  two 
joint  owners  and  sailors  of  the  boat  were  in  a  frolic  and  both  pretty  drunk. 
They  would  sing  a  song,  then  take  a  drink,  and  then  they  would  quarrel  and 
all  would  be  a  jargon,  I  could  identify  no  words,  but  the  German  would  say, 
and  repeat  very  often  with  gesticulations  -  "Bonder  an  blio:enu  -  and  the 
Frenchman  would  respond,  "Biabie"  -  and  then  they  would  take  another  drink 
and  sing  another  song  -  till  they  fell  down  on  the  cabin  floor  and  went  to 
sleep  -  and  I  did  likewise.  The  next  morning  when  I  got  up,  one  was 
scrubbing  up  the  decks  and  the  other  fixing  up  the  caboose  for  breakfast,  as 
if  no  carouse  had  taken  place.  After  breakfast  we  went  fishing,  and  I  carried 
them  to  the  best  fishing  grounds,  where  we  caught  ah  abundence  ox  fine  fish 
and  crabs  -  and  became  a  great  favorite  with  them,  particularly  the  German, 
who  was  really  a  kind  good  natured  fellow.  That  night  they  had  another 


carousal .  Next  morning  we  went  afishing  again  and  got  a  good  supply  for 
the  voyage.  In  the  afternoon  the  party  came  down  and  after  much  leave  taking, 
we  got  under  way  and  went  on  pretty  well  that  night,  and  I  found  that  when 
sailing  there  was  no  carousing.  I  kept  up  the  most  of  the  night,  watching 
tne  sailing  of  the  vessel.  Toward  morning  it  began  to  rain  and  by  the  time 
breakfast  was  over  it  was  blowing  a  gale,  which  increased  with  such  violence 
that  we  were  forced  to  run  for  a  harbor  and  got  into  a  small  bay  close  into 
tne  shore.  By  this  time  we  were  all  seasick.  Ky  brother,  George,  first,  and 
tnen  my  sister.  I  tried  to  brave  it  off  and  was  very  sick.  As  I  lay  on  the 
deck  watching  the  shore  and  wishing  I  was  on  it,  I  noticed  a  Zr.rr?  and 
beauuiful  spreading  walnut  tree  about  twenty  yards  from  the  beach,  and  as 
the  seas  would  creau  on  it,  they  would  roll  up  to  the  body  of  the  tree. 

AS  nXSht  C£TSe  °n  the  rain  and  stora  increased  and  the  night  was  very  dark. 


'  |L  4^  rAmkx 
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and  we  had  a  very  uncomfortable  time  of  it,  but  I  went  to  sleep  and  when  I 
awoke  in  the  morning  it  was  calm  and  clear  ar.d  the  sun  shining  as  mildly  as 
if  there  had  been  no  storm.  But  to  my  surprise  the  water  was  up  into  the 


limbs  of  the  walnut  tree  which  the  day  before  was  fifty  yards  from  the 
shore,  and  the  whole  broad  surface  of  the  river  covered  with  log3  and  other 
drift  stuff,  and  the  water  of  a  yellow,  muddy  color.  In  my  seasickness,  I 
thought  I  would  never  want  to  eat  again,  particularly  fat  meat.  We,  of 


course,  had  ate  no  dinner  or  supper  the  day  before,  but  by  the  time  the 
breakfast  was  prepared  I  was  walling  enough  to  eat.  Ky  brother  and  sister 
were  a  little  harder  to  get  over  their  seasickness,  but  by  the  time  we 
got  to  Alexandria,  they  were  entirely  recovered.  It  proved  to  have  been 
tne  greatest  freshet  that  had  been  known  on  the  Potomac  River,  then  we  got 
up  to  the  wharves  we  found  that  they  had  all  been  inundated  and  were  piled 


up  with  drift  wood  and  rubbish,  and  all  the  cellars  on  Water  Street  were 
full  ox  water  and  an  immense  damage  had  been  done  to  goods  in  them.  We 
stayea  but  one  night  in  Alexandria  and  took  a  hack  for  Charlestown,  and  got 


that  night  to  Hillsboro: 
next  morning  the  road  to 
vehicles  and  on  horseback 


at  the  foot  of  the  31ue  Ridge  Mountains.  The 
Charles  Town  was  full  of  people  in  all  sorts  of 
,  men  and  women,  all  going  to  the  exhibition  at 


the 


academy  in  Charleston  that  day. 


be  got  to  Charlestown  by  eleven  o* clock. 


My  brother  William* 
full  of  visitors. 


s  house  was  right  in  front  of  the  academy  and  it  was 
Exhibition  Day  was  a  great  day  in  Charlestown,  and  the 


whole  country  around  attended 
Wuo  had  sons  at  school  there. 


it  and  some  from  a  hundred  cr  more  rile  •-  q-ps 

Tnere  was  an  immence  crowd,  so  I  thought,  in 


front  of  the  acad«*r  when  ve  arrived  and  X,  without  waiting  Tor  a*y  introduce 
P  sted  r-gnt  off  into  the  crowd  to  see  what  was  going  on.  The  Academy  was 
a  ^arge  u;,  suory  building,  in  the  whole  front  of  which  was  a  staging 
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covered  with  carpeting  and  the  ends  enclosed  with  curtains,  and  benches 


in  front  for  the  spectators.  A  boy  was  making  a  speech  when  I  got  there,  and 
after  many  speeches  there  was  a  play  and  a  farce.  The  play  was  the  Tragedy 
of  Cato.  An  of  which  was  new  and  wonderful  to  me,  and  I  considered  that 
Charleston  was  the  greatest  place  in  the  world.  At  the  close,  when  the 
crowd  was  dispersing,  I  was  making  my  way  back  to  the  house,  at  the  door  of 
wnich  my  brother  and  sister  had  gotten  out,  when  a  very  fine  looking 
portly  gentleman,  after  noticing  me  for  a  moment,  accosted  ne  in  an  easy 
and  friendly  manner  and  said,  uMy  little  master,  are  you  not  a  brother  of 
William  Brown?’5  It  was  the  first  word  that  had  been  spoken  to  me  since  I 
entered  the  town.  I  answered  in  the  affirmative.  He  said,  ”1  thought  so. 
When  did  you  come  here?”  I  said,  !,Ihis  morning,  but  I  have  not  seen  him, 
or  been  in  his  house  yet.'1  He  replied, "I  am  going  there  and  X  will  take 
you  along. He  turned  out  to  be  Dr.  Davis,  who  married  the  widow  Conrad, 
a  sister  of  my  Irother  James5  wife. 


Vilien  we  got  to  the  house,  dining  was  going  on  and  the  house  was 
crowded  with  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  children.  Introductions  were  mace  and 
I  goo  a  great  many  kisses  and  was  called  for  my  uncerimoniously  running  off 
to  the  exhibition,  where  I  found  all  had  been,  and  some  had  noticed  me  in 
tne  crowd  -  but  boy  like  -  I  had  loitered  behind  to  see  all  the  vionders 
that  could  be  seen.  I  never  could  see  how  Doctor  Davis  could  have,  under 
tne  circumstances,  discovered  any  likeness  in  me  to  my  brother  William.  He 
was  tall,  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  very  black  hair  and  beard.  1  van  alvsyr 
a  run-c  untill  I  was  nearly  twenty  years  old,  and  precaucious  in  nothing,  for 
although  in  my  thirteenth  year,  I  was  always  taken  for  ten  or  eleven.  My 
hair  was  flaxen  and  my  skin  very  white  and  inclined  to  be  pale. 


' 
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At  the  next  session  I  was  installed  a  student  at  the  Charlestown 
Academy  with  about  seventy  schollars,  more  than  three  forths  of  whom,  were 
young  gentlemen,  and  some  of  them  over  their  majority.  Lincoln  Lear,  the 


son  of  Col.  Tobias  LearJ-  U.  S.  Consul  at  Tripola,  and  I  were  the  smallest 
and  youngest  at  the  school,  and  my  sister  Margaret  went  to  the  female  Academy 
directly  opposite  across  the  street 3  under  the  tuition  of  Kiss  Angelica 
Collin3,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Christopher  Collins,  her  brother,  The  Master 
Collins,  who  in  Westmoreland  had  educated  my  older  brothers  and  sisters. 


The  principal  of  the  male  Academy  was  the  Rev.  John  Mines,  a  Pres bytar ian 
clergyman,  a  finished  scholar  and  the  best  man  for  his  position  I  ever  knew. 
The  Institution  was  gotten  up  and  patronized  by  the  best  men  in  the  town 


and  neighborhood.  It  had  a  board  of  trustees  of  twelve  members  and  George 
Stephen  Washington,  a  nephew  of  Gen.  ’Washington,  was  the  President  of  the 
Board,  and  two  other  nephews,  Samuel  Washington  and  Lawrence  A.  Washington, 
were  members.  The  board  had  its  tri-weekly  meetings  regularly  attended  for 
examination,  and  all  the  members  of  the  board  held  positions  and  character, 
for  learning  talants  and  high  standing,  which  justly  gave  them  great  might 
and  influence  with  the  students  and  inspired  a  laudable  ambition  to  learn 
and  stand  well  in  their  classes,  and  no  institution  for  the  number  of  its 


students,  in  the  same  time,  turned  out  so  many  men,  distinguished  in  the 
learned  professions,  as  well  as  in  war  and  politics. 

Adam’s  standing  army  was  stationed  at  Harpers  Ferry  at  the  time  I 
first  went  to  the  Charlestown  Academy,  and  my  brother,  George,  and  a  man 
named  V'ebb.  were  in  merchandise  under  the  firm  of  Febb  ,1  Brown.  A  ebb  was 
blaeu-cockade  Joan  Adams  Federalist,  and  my  brother  George,  was  a 
Jeffersonian  States  right  Republican.  Through  Federal  influence,  Kebb  was 


General  Washington's  private  secretary 


: 
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appointed  sutler  to  the  arny  at  Harpers  Ferry,  and  had  a  store  at  that  place, 
and  my  brother  C-eorge  had  the  store  in  Charleston,  but  being  one  concern 
they  mutually  attended  to  each  store;  and  as  Harpers  Ferry  was  only  eight 
miles  from  Charlestown,  they  alternately  attended  at  either  place,  When, 
released  from  school  duties,  I  often  went  to  Harpers  Ferry  with  my  brother, 
and  remained  from  Friday  evening  till  Monday  morning.  The  Commander  at  that 
post  was  Col.  Thomas  Parker,  a  Corsiectiean,  and  the  second  in  command  was 
Major  Cass.  On  one  occasion  of  my  visit  I  met  with  Lewis  Cass,  a  son  of 
Major  Cass,  who  had  come  from  Wilmington  in  Delaware  to  see  his  father. 

Altho  he  was  much  stouter  and  some  three  years  my  senior,  -we  became  very 
intimate  as  boys  susally  do,  particularly  about  a  military  post  where  there 
are  not  many  boys  to  associate  with  on  an  equal  footing,  and  here  1  will 
make  a  digression  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  a  subsequent  meeting  nearly  sixty 
years  after.  In  1853  I  was  in  the  city  of  Washington  while  Gen.  Cass  was 
Secretary  of  State  under  the  Administration  of  President  Bucharman  -  I  had 
never  seen  Mr.  Cass  to  speak  to  him  since  our  Harpers  Ferry  acquaintance,  and 
only  had  seen  him  at  a  distance  from  the  galleries  of  the  Senate  Chamber  when 
he  was  U.  S«  Senator  from  Pannsylvania  as  I  casually  passed  through  Washing¬ 
ton.  On  the  occasion  now  referred  to,  I  fell  in  with  my  acquaintance 
Governor  Millard  of  Indiana,  who  proposed  that  we  should  go  together  to  pay 
cur  respects  to  President  Buchannan  at  the  White  House,  and  altho  I  had 
no  political  respect  for  the  President  politically,  I  consented  to  go;  and 
returning  by  the  State  Department,  I  proposed  to  call  on  Gen.  Cass,  When 
vc  entered  the  department,  he  teas  alone  and  Governor  Willard  introduced  me 
as,  "Gov.  Brown  of  Florida''  •  Mr.  Cass  immediately  replied,  "Gh,  I  remember 
Mr,  Brown  very  well.  We  were  acquaintances  when  boys  at  Harpers  Ferry." 


. 


I  said,  "Yes,  General,  I  remember  our  acquaintance  when  buys  very  well,  but 
did  not  suppose  you  had  retained  a  remembrance  of  it"  —  "Yes,1’  he  s^id,  'X 
have  a  full  recollection  of  it,  I  was  some  three  years  older  than  you*  I  was 
seventeen  years  old  and  you  about  fourteen*  I  had  been  keeping  a  grammar 


school  in  Wilmington  in  Delaware  and  went  to  Harpers  Ferry  to  seemy  father. 
Major  Cass,  who  had  temporary  command  at  that  place  at  tnat  time*"  This 
was  true,  I  had  entered  my  fourteenth  year  in  October  and  our  acquaintance 
was  formed  in  November  17 99.  He  was  very  cordial  and  pressed  me  to  dine 
with  him* 

To  return  from  my  digression*  This  was  during  the  great  political 
contest  between  the  Federal  and  Republican  parties  for  the  Presidency  in 
the  time  of  the  alien  and  sedetion  laws,  when  the  two  great  parties  were 
organised.  The  Federal  Party,  contending  for  a  construction  of  the 
Constitution  which  would  give  to  the  Federal  government  stronger  powers, 
and  was  feared  would  lead  to  a  eonsolodated  government,  and  the  Republican 
Party  contending  for  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  state 
supremacy.  Parjy  excitement  ran  high  and  raged  with  great  violence  and 
bitterness.  In  regard  to  these  parties,  much  inflamed  by'  the  French 
Revolution,  Gen.  Washington  took  a  neutral  position*  But,  in  John  Adams1 
French  War,  as  it  was  called,  Gen.  Washington  accepted  the  appointment  of 
Lt.  General,  which  office  had  been  created  by  especial  act  of  Congress 


which  made  him  Commander-In-Chief  of  Adams*  standing  array  and  which  was 
unpopular  with  the  Republican  Party*  During  this  party  excitement  the 
KKExsEa  astounding  intelligence  was  received  of  the  death  of  Gen.  Washington 
at  Mount  Vernon  on  the  lUth  day  of  December  17 99.  It  fell  like  a  death  pall 


. 
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on  the  whole  community  -  It  was  a  great  National  Calamity,  especially  at 
that  period  of  political  affairs  -  but  it  was  more  particularly  so  about 
Charlestown,  where  a  very  large  proportion  of  his  relations  were  then  living* 
Col.  Charles  Washington,  after  whom  the  town  was  named  owned  the  land  on 
which  it  was  built  and  surrounded  and  all  the  large  estates  for  several 
irdles  around  the  town  were  owned  and  occupied  by  descendents  of  his  family, 
and  the  widow  of  Col.  Charles  Washington  was  then  living  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  town.  AH,  young  and  old,  were  clad  in  the  habiliments  of  mourning. 

The  churches,  school  rooms  and  halls  of  public  meetings  were  all  draped  in 
black.  Cn  the  22nd  of  February  lSOO,  the  birthday  of  Gen.'  Washington,  his 
funeral  was  solemnized  with  great  civic  and  military  demonstrations  at 
Harpers  Ferry.  The  whole  standing  army  was  arrayed  at  that  post,  and 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  Union  were  present.  The  procession  was  most 
imposing.  The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  from  the  adjacent  country 


only,  there  were  over  three  hundred  and  fifty  slays  in  the  procession. 


exclusive  of  carriages  and  other  vehicles. 


The  year  1800  was  the  year  of  the  first  and  most  violent  political 
contest  of  a  Party  character  since  the  organization  of  the  government# 

Adams,  the  incumbent  of  the  Presidency,  and  the  head  of  the  Federal  Party, 
and  hr,  Jefferson  was  the  nominee  of  the  Republican  Party  for  President, 
and  ool.  Burr  for  Vice  President.  The  canvass  was  a  most  ardent  and  excited 
‘jne.  mere  were  no  neutrals,  all  ages  and  sex,  from  ten  years  old  and 


upvarcs «.  were  ini  i sued  in  51 
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were  politicians  and  partizens  -  indeed,  a  majority  of  them  were  young  men 


verging  on  manhood  and  connected  with  wealthy  and  influential  families. 
Buo  the  youngest, of  which  I  was  one,  had  formed  their  party  oo inions,  and 


■ 
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were  not  backward  in  expressing  then#  All  my  relations  were  Republicans  and 


I  was  one*  The  regulations  of  the  trustees*  and  the  Rules  of  the  Institution* 
forbade  any  of  the  students  visiting  hotels*  taverns  or  grog  shops  -  and 
the  counting  room  of  ny  brother  C-eorge,  being  large,  and  my  brother  an 
unmarried  man*  was  the  place  of  general  resort  for  the  students  of  the 
Republican  pa r£y  to  hear  the  news  and  to  talk  politics.  When  the  votes  of 
the  states  had  been  sufficiently  ascertained  to  render  it  certain  that  the 
Republican  ticket  was  elected  by  a  decided  majority*  the  excitement  became 
tremendous  on  both  sides  -  rejoycing  among  the  Republicans  and  "curses  deep 
and  loud"  among  trie  Federals*  and  threats  that  Hr.  Jefferson  should  never  be 
the  President.  Col.  Burr  was  the  next  nan  in  popularity  to  Hr.  Jefferson  - 


and  in  so  heated  a  contest  there  was  no  neutral  ground.  Every  nan  that 
voted  for  Mr.  Jefferson  for  President*  voted  for  Col.  burr  for  Vice  President* 
and  in  casting  the  votes  in  the  State  Electorial  College,  they  were  given 
for  Thomas  Jefferson*  and  for  Aaron  Burr*  vrithont  designating  the  resoective 
Oj.fi.ces*  so  that  they  received  the  same  number  of  votes.  The  Constitution 
provided  in  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President,  the  candidate 
vho  had  the  highest  number  of  votes  should  be  the  President,  and  the  candidate 
too  had  the  next  highest,  should  be  the  Vice  President,  They  had  each  the 
S°Me  number  of  votes.  The  question  was  then  sprung  -  "Kho  is  President?" 

Col.  Burr  was  assured  by  the  Federal  Party  that  if  he  would  contend  for  the 
advantage  he  had  by  this  inadvertence  of  the  electors,  and  carry  the  election 


'/-ie  R-use  of  Representatives* 


fr-c  le coral  members  of  Congress  would 


Voce  for  him,  which  with  his  own  popularity  and  the  patronage,  he  could  veild 
"S  fresident»  insure  his  election.  His  ambition  was  too  strong  for 

honor  and  patriotism  -  he  caught  at  the  bate  -  fell  .  and  died  a  double  traitor 


4r  Brjftflt. 


It  was  declared  there  was  no  election  of  President  by  the  people, 

£nd  Congress  had  to  decide  by  a  tote  of  states  which  of  the  three  highest 
candidates  should  be  the  President.  On  the  first  ballot  sixteen  states 
voting,  Kr.  Jefferson  received  the  votes  of  eight  states,  Col.  Burr,  sue 
states,  and  two  states  were  tied  or  divided.  The-  balloting  continued  ur 
a  week,  with  no  important  results.  Hail  facilities  at  that  day  were  very 
imperfect  and  altho  only  fifty  miles  from  the  Federal  City,  the  people  of 
Charlestown  could  only  hear  from  the  seat  of  the  national  Government  once 
in  a  week.  Trie  anxiety  and  excitement  were  intense.  I  often  heard  grey 
headed  patriots  and  wise  statesmen  declare  that  the  government  was  at  an 
end.  The  Federalists  declared  if  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  we  would  be  sold 
to  Bonaparte,  and  become  colonies  of  France  -  and  the  Republicans  said  if 
the  Federalists  could  not  carry  their  point  in  making  it  a  consolidated 
government  by  construction,  their  object  was  to  destroy 

the  government  and  go  back  into  colonial  vasallage  to  Great  Britain. 

Regular  expresses  were  employed  by  the  gentlemen  for  the  *hole  week  of 
balloting  -  one  to  leave  Washington  every  night  and  arrive  in  Charlestown 
the  next  morning.  Accounts  had  been  received  up  to  the  thirty-fifth  ballot 
taken  later  at  night  on  the  third  day  of  March,  without  any  result,  or  the 
least  prospect  of  a  favorable  result.  If  no  President  was  elected  before  the 
Uth  day  of  March,  the  government  would  be  desolvea  and  thrown  into  a  state 
of  anarchy,  Such  was  the  public  talk  and  prediction.  All  hung  upon  the 
issue  of  a.  few  short  hours.  Public  excitemei  t  had  A:  C3 

“■g°ny •  Before  ten  o’clock  on  the  Ipth  day  of  March  in  the  naming  an  express 


was  seen  coming  at  full  speed  having  broken  down  some  half  dozen  horses. 

If  an  earthquake  had  ruined  the  town  the  houses  could  not  sooner  have  been 


■ 


■ 
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abandoned  by  the  people  in  them  -  all  rushed  into  the  streets  -  The  News  - 

The  News  -  The  thirty  sixth  ballot  had  taken  place  at  half  past  eleven 

o* clock  on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  March  -  and  one  Federal  member  of  Congress, 

■who  at  the  last  moment  loved  his  country  more  than  party,  had  given  way 

and  cast  his  vote  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  carried  one  of  the  divided  states 

for  Mr.  Jefferson,  giving  him  nine  states  -  and  a  majority  of  tne  whole  - 

impression 

and  made  him  President.  Ity/jasibBBBa sttsai  is  that  the  state  was  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  members  name,  Shaw  —  X  may  be  mistaken,  after  the  lapse  of  sixty- 
three  years,  and  written  entirely  from  memory  and  my  impressions  at  the 
moment.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  effect  of  this  news  upon  the 
people  of  the  v Ullage  of  Charlestown  and  the  neighborhood.  I  will  only 
describe  what  the  Academy  boys  did.  They  assembled  forthwith  at  tne  counting 
room  of  my  brother,  George,  about  forty  in  number,  all  Jeffersonian  Republicans, 
many  of  them  ox  the  stature  of  men  and  men  of  fortune  and  who  afterwards 
hald  high  positions  under  the  Republican  administration.  Ky  brother  had  a 
hogs  head  of  London  Porter  in  bottles,  which  was  rolled  out  and  a  sufficient 
number  or  more,  probably,  of  capable  servants  were  put  into  service, 
washing  tubs  were  gathered  and  filled  with  water  from  the  pump,  and  loves 
of  sugar  broken  in  Use  and  the  Porter  bottles  emptied  arid  well  stirred,  and 
with  tin  cups  all  hands  turned  into  drinking  Portuce,  and  as  fast  the  tubs 
were  filled,  they  were  emptied;  and  as  soon  as  emptied  they  were  filled  - 
and  such  a  carouse  never  happened  before  or  since.  Of  course,  there  were 
speeches  and  toasts  without  number,  and  all  was  good  humor  and  re  joicM  *, 

No  notice  was  ever  taken  of  it  by  the  President  or  the  Trustees,  and  all 
went  off  quietly,  but  in  one  instance.  One  of  our  number  was  Samual  Marks, 
the  only  son  of  John  Harks,  a  very  wealthy  man  of  Shepherds  Town,  a  black 


coc&de  John  Adams  Federalist.  He  was  so  much  enraged  at  the  circumstance 
that  he  disinherited  him,  altho  he  was  over  21  years  old  at  the  tine,  and 
cid  not  speak  to  him  for  two  years  after.  But  San  had  some  means  of  hi3 
own  and  many  friends,  ana  stuck  to  his  Republican  principles,  and  after  a 
while  the  old  nan  forgave  him  and  took  him  again  into  his  confidence* 

faring  the  time  1  went  to  the  Academy  I  lived  in  the  family  of  ry 
Brother,  William,  His  wife  was  Miss  Sally  Hammond,  the  only  daughter  of 
Henry  Hammond  of  Belfast,  an  independent  gentleman  of  the  Irish  Episcopalians 
who  with  his  sons,  were  implicated  in  the  United  Irish  Rebellion,  with 
Emmet  and  Sampson  and  others,  and  came  to  America.  The  oldest  son,  John 
Kaosnond,  settled  in  Baltimore,  in  merchandise,  and  soon  became  very  wealthy 
by  the  increase  of  real  estate  in  that  city.  The  old  gentleman  soon  died 
after  he  cams  to  this  country  and  the  two  other  sons  and  the  daughter  cane 
to  Charlestown.  James  married  a  lady  who  owned  a  large  plantation  on  the 
Shannand oak  River,  on  which  he  made  intensive  improvements,  and  lived 
hospitably,  Capt.  Thomas  Harsnond,  the  youngest  son,  married  Hiss  Mildred 
Washington,  daughter  01  Pol.  Charles  Washington  of  Charlestown  and  nc ice  of 
Gen.  Washington.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  an  Irish  gentleman.  Hy  brother, 
V.ii_iar.,  having  married  his  sister,  joined  him  in  merchandize  as  the  firm  of 
Haa...on^  .or own*  .y  sister  Sally,  as  i  always  called  her,  and  loved  her,  was 
a  kina  and  affectionate  sister  to  me  in  every  respect.  Her  constitution 
was  delicate,  her  skin  was  as  write  as  alabaster,  shoving  the  blue  veins. 

She  ''  ?  :  -•  tell :  e  ..  w  ll~e!  isfUd  fae<  3  ; 

<-i.d  checrf u*i ^ss,  was  iond  oi  young  associates,  of  which  she  had  so  e  dozen 
or  more  of  young  unmarried  ladies,  who  were  great  favorites,  and  some  of 
ve.o  diwys  with  her.  She  was  a  model  housekeeper.  It  may  bo  truly 


hk 

said  of  her,  that  she  had  a  place  for  everything  and  everything  an  its 
^&Ce,  Altho  the  house  was  always  full  of  young  company,  there  never  was 

kJ'i~ 

disorder  or  confusion,  and  she  never  was,  to  use  a  woman’s  term,  "put  out." 

She  was  always  cheerful  and  always  at  home  in  her  household  affairs.  As 
an  illustration  of  her  system  of  order  and  regularity,  she  had  a  particular 
cup  and  spoon  for  each  child.  She  lost  her  third  child,  a  fine  hoy,  less 
than  a  year  old,  and  his  cup  and  spoon  to  my  knowledge,  was  put  aside  as  a 
sacred  relic,  and  never  used  for  any  purpose  during  her  life.  She 
possessed  the  spirit  and  the  principles  of  the  educated  Irish  of  good 
Episcopal  families.  If  she  did  not  carry  her  heart  in  her  hand,  as  her 
chivalrous  countrymen  have  the  reputation,  she  gave  the  evidence  of  a  heart 
of  the  truest  mould,  in  its  eradiation  of  her  fine  expressive  countenance, 
when  her  sympathies  were  called  on.  She  had  no  guile  or  dessenulation,  but 
always  expressed  her  opinions,  promptly  and  candidly,  but  never  mod  rudely 
or  offensively.  She  was  a  general  favorite  with  ladies  particularly, 
married  and  unmarried,  but  never  encouraged  admiration  from  gentlemen,  or 
any  particular  attention.  The  marriage  of  her  brother,  Capt.  Thomas 
Hammond ,  with  the  niece  of  Gen.  Washington,  was  regarded  as  a  wonderful 
success  for  a  foreigner,  and  an  Irishman,  but  to  those  who  knew  Capt.  Hammond 
it  was  not  so  remarkable.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  appearance,  in  figure, 
form  and  manner,  as  well  as  an  educated  accomplished  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
high  integrity  of  character.  Miss  Washington’s  health  was  delicate,  and 
he  made  her  a  most  devoted  and  attentive  h urbane .  within  mv  knowledge.  for 


I  was  as  intimate  in  her  family  as  my  brothers.  Their  first  son  was 
baptised,  “Charles  Henry,"  after  the  maternal  and  paternal  grandfathers,  and 
died  before  it  was  a  year  old.  A  short  time  before  its  death,  my  brother. 


■ 
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Willie*'*  first  son  vas  bora,  and  called  Henry  Ha.nw.ond  after  his  maternal 
grandfather,  and  when  they  lost  their  son,  they  desired  that  "Charles" 
should  be  added  to  the  name  of  my  brother's  son,  so  as  to  take  the  nare  of 
both,  and  he  was  so  baptised,  which  accounts  for  his  long  naae. 

Mrs.  HaF.rr.ond  died  in  a  few  years  with  consumption  without  raising  a 
child.  Kiss  Washington  was  a  delicate  hot-house  plant  and  Capt.  Hammond 
seemed  determined  the  next  tine  to  get  a  wife  raised  to  country  life,  and 
accordingly,  to  the  surprise  of  all  his  friends,  he  married  Kiss  Nancy 
Collins*  the  daughter  of  old  Master  Collins*  who  had  educated  <H1  my 
brothers  -  a  rosey  healthy  girl  of  over  twenty  years  old  -  but  who  ne\er 
had  associated  in  his  circle  and  with  whom  it  was  not  supposed  -ie  had  any 
acquaintance.  She  made  him  an  excellent  wife*  but  he  was  still  unfortunate. 
Several  of  his  children  died  young.  On  an  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Charles¬ 
town  I  dined  with  him  on  what  was  then  called*  ’* Hammond 5 s  Hill*11  in  sight  of 
the  town*  where  he  had  planned  to  build  a  fine  house.  He  had  two  likely 
boys*  eight  and  ten  years  old  on  whom  he  doted*  there  was  a  younger  one*  but 
these  two  boys  were  his  pets  and  play-fellows .  They  could  follow  him  about 
his  plantation.  His  wife  looked  healthy  and  well*  and  they  were  glad  that 
I  vas  with  them  for  we  were  intimate  friends*  tho  they  were  much  my  senior. 

I  had  scarcely  returned  home  when  I  received  the  shocking  intelligence  that 
both  those  fine  boys  had  died  in  a  most  heart-rending  manner*  from  eating 
pok-root,  for  parsnips*  and  that  Capt.  Hammond  had  fallen  dead  at  the  door 
of  a  friend  in  Charlestown*  brok<  n-hesrbe  L  1  belj  me  3  :■  -  raised  1 

one  child*  Doctor  Washington  Hammond. 

Ky  brother*  James*  was  married  about  the  same  time  of  my  brother* 
William*  to  Kiss  Eleanor  Rutherford*  the  youngest  and  thirteenth  daughter 


' 


of  Robert  Rutherford,  extensively  known  £3  “Old  Robin  Rutherford,’5  a  very 
remarkable  man,  Ha  wore  his  beard  without  shaving  for  many  years,  as  a 
Religious  sect  called  the  Dunkards,  and  was  called  a  Bunkurd  or  Tunkard. 

It  was  said  he  made  a  vox?  not  to  shave  his  beard  until  he  punished  a  man 
who  had  injured  him,  but  who  died  before  he  fulfilled  his  vox;  -  and  he  never 
shaved  his  beard  after.  He  was  about  eighty  years  old  when  I  knew  him,  and 
was  in  many  respects  a  very  remarkable  man*  He  had  been  a  member  of  Congress 
from  the  district  of  Virginia  in  which  he  lived  for  many  years,  and  was  a 
great  friend  and  supporter  of  Mr*  Jefferson  -  a  man  of  learning  and  an 
explorer  of  the  western  wilderness  before  the  days  of  Daniel  Boon*  Ky 
brother,  James,  lived  xvith  him  at  the  flowing  Springs  near  Charlestown  when 
I  went  to  school  at  the  Aca deny  -  or  rather  the  old  people  -  for  his  wife 
was  living  -  lived  at  the  old  residence  near  the  springs,  and  my  brother, 
James  and  his  wife  lived  in  another  house  across  the  road  to  the  mill.  The 
old  man  was  an  invalid  when  I  knew  him,  having  dislocated  his  hip  by  a  fall 
from  his  saw  mill,  and  never  left  his  room,  consequently  Mrs .  Rutherford 


always  remained  with  him  and  rarely  dined  at  my  brother’s  house.  They  oftened 
dined  with  the  old  folks  and  as  I  generally  vrent  to  the  springs  on  Saturdays 
and  staid  until  Monday  mornings,  I  became  a  great  favorite  with  the  old 
gentleman.  He  had  in  a  room  adjoining  his  chamber  the  best  collection  of 
books  I  had  ever  seen,  principally  of  old  British  classics,  and  as  I  had 
a  great,  propensity  to  dive  into  old  books,  he  would  allow  me  admission  into 


that  room,,  and 


as  I  became  initiated  untra'-unoled  i: 


taste  for  hunting  and  other  amusement  which  had  entered  me  to  the  country. 

1  soon  found  out  tne  works  of  Stearne,  Fielding  Fennelon  and  others.  Trystem 


Shandy,  Don  Quixote  end  Torn  Jones  etc,,  I  had  a  particular  fancy  for  -  and 
would  regain  hid  in  that  room  all  day  pouring  over  such  books  and  sometimes 
laugh  to  myself,  which  he  would  sometimes  hear  and  call  to  know  what  I  was 
laughing  about  -  and  make  me  bring  to  him  the  book,  and  was  not  a  little 
surprised  that  I  had  a  taste  for  such  writings  or  could  understand  the  wit 
of  them.  These  circumstances  raised  me  greatly  in  his  favor,  and  he  began 
to  regard  me  as  a  very  uncommon  boy,  and  would  permit  me  to  take  to  town 
on  Monday  mornings  any  book  I  wanted  to  read  through  the  week,  which  was  a 


favor  he  granted  to  very  few,  and  I  made  it  a  rule  to  carry  to  him  the  book 
when  I  returned  it  to  let  him  see  the  condition  in  which  I  returned  it. 
Another  incident  established  his  partiality  for  me  and  caused  him  to  believe 


that  I  would  make  a  considerable  man.  Mr.  Jefferson  when  in  Paris,  sent  to 
him  the  seed  of  the  tomato,  which  was  then  being  used  in  France  for  culinary 
purposes,  which  he  had  cultivated  and  would  have  regularly  served  for  dinner 
altho  none  but  he  and  I  would  eat  them,  and  I  believe  that  we  were  the  first 
that  ever  ate  tomatoes  in  America.  He  had  a  fine  old  horse  he  thought 
nearly  thirty  years  old  named.  Fox,  that  had  been  his  companion  and  friend 
in  all  his  rambles  in  the  unsettled  west,  and  who  at  that  time  was  free 
from  service.  As  he  was  not  able  to  ride  him,  he  permitted  noone  else,  nor 
even  permitted  a  hair  to  be  drawn  from  his  mane  or  tail.  But  I  became  so 
e.  j_ c.vont e  that  he  would  even  sent  Fox  for  me  on  Friday  evenings  or 
Saturday  mornings,  as  my  school  hours  would  suit,  to  bring  me  to  the 


owing  Springs,  and  carry  me  back  on  Monday  mornings,  by  which  privilege 


t  cct 


j.  becaxs  greUu  friend;: 


id  gen»le  to  him,  never 


ttempting  to  run  him  or  to  ride  him  hard,  but  indeed  he  was  too  smart  for 


n"  °a  P^-£y  with  hiia  any  such  juvenile  tricks. 


He  generally  had  his  own  pace 


. 


to  suit  his  own  convenience  and  the  ground  over  which  he  had  to  go,  and  my 
policy  consisted  only  in  understanding  him*  He  was  indeed  a  very  smart 
horse*  Hr*  .Rutherford  considered  that  there  was  no  brute  like  Fox,  He 
often  told  me  anecdotes  of  himself  and  Fox*  He  said  he  had  come  to  think 
that  Fox  could  be  taught  anything  but  talking  and  climbing  trees,  and  on  one 


occasion  he  thought  that  Fox  could  actually  climb  trees*  He  was  making  his 
way  is  one  afternoon  through  an  unsettled  part  of  the  west  to  a  villiage 
or  stand  some  distance  off,  and  fearing  he  would  be  belated,  for  a  short 
cut,  he  took  up  the  margin  of  a  river,  and  after  pursuing  his  course  up 
the  stream  between  the  high  banks  of  the  river  and  the  water’s  edge,  they 
drew  so  closely  together  as  completely  to  hem  him  in,  and  he  was  brought  to 
the  alternative  or  retracing  his,  or  Foxes,  steps  back  or  to  ascend  the  high 
banks  overhanging  him,  which  were  indeed  formidable*  After  holding  a  council 
wito  Fox  and  finding  him  in  a  humor  to  rake  the  adventure,  they  undertook 


the  ascent.  Fox  went  at  it  with  a  spirit  and  made  wonderful  progress.  He 
would  carefully  place  one  foot  around  the  body  of  a  sapling  and  with  the 
other  catch  hold  on  a  root,  and  so  work  on,  while  he  encouraged  him,  until 
they  had  nearly  reached  the  brink.  Fox  had  cautiously  taken  hold  with  his 
foot  of  a  strong  safe  looking  root  which  would  land  them  safely  above,  and 
ha.d  just  cr^ed  out,  nV<exl  Qone,  £ox,  we  are  safe,51  when  the  root  snanned 
&nd  down  he  Gnd  ?ox  into  the  river  below*  That  satisfied  him  that  Fox 
net  safely  be  trusted  to  climb  trees  with  a  man  on  his  back. 


Hr »  P  n’ 


oerL-  Rutherford  was  the  head  of  the  most  numerous  and  influent!; 

connection  in  all  the  valley  of  the  Shannandoah,  having  had  no  sons 
lej.t  none  Ox  his  own  name.  His  brother  Thomas  Rutherford,  whom  I 

Jnem°Cr  1^11>  llVed  ^ast  below  tne  blowing  Springs,  and  had  only  one  son. 


- 


h9 


Col.  Van  Rutherford,  from  whom  the  Rutherfords  in  the  valley  descend.  I 
believe  that  all  the  thirteen  daughters  of  Robin  Rutherford  married  and  had 
large  families.  I  was  acquainted  in  the  families  of  the  most  of  them. 
ThePeytons,  McQuins  and  Conrdds  of  Frederick  and  Sparta  Gounties.  The 
Hites,  Luites  Morrows,  Bedingers,  David  Criaghills  of  Berkley  and  Jefferson 
Counties,  and  last  and  not  least  in  number,  the  Browns,  my  brother  James 
married  the  youngest  daughter  and  lived  with  the  father  and  mother  at  the 


Flowing  Springs  as  long  a  s  they  lived,  but  in  separate  houses,  which 
arrangements  suited  all  parties  best.  Krs.  Rutherford  had  her  own  household 
establishment,  and  as  Hr.  Rutherford,  when  I  knew  them,  was  an  invalid,  he 
required  her  personal  attention  which  was  xaot  unremitting.  My  brother’s 
family  was  daily  with  them,  and  often  took  their  meals  with  them,  yet  they 
kept  entire  separate  households.  My  brother,  James,  superintended  the 
plantation  and  the  mills,  and  all  pecuniary  transactions.  My  brother  James 
wife  was  not  a  woman  of  very  striking  appearance  -  not  quite  up  to  the  medium 
standard  in  size,  she  was  a  little  inclined  to  stoop.  She  might  be  called 
a  brunette,  and  without  any  pretentions  to  beauty  in  the  common  application 


of  that  term,  but  she  had  the  smartest  and  most  intelligent  face  I  ever 
looked  upon.  Intelligence,  benevolence  and  a  reverence  for  religion,  was 
expressed  in  every  feature  and  deliniation  of  her  countenance;  and  her  smile 


was  heavenly,  if  I  have  ever  had  any  right  conceptions  of  what  is  heavenly 
ana  angelic  and  her  voice  was  as  sweet  and  musical  as  her  smile  was  angelic. 


I  was 


-enerallv  called <  "Ton  '• 


DU 


she  would  call  me  "Thomas'1  and  with 


a.  6mc.ru  cadence  and  intonation  as  made  me  proud  when  she  pronounced  my 


ca’se*  £he  v;as  a  woman  unquestionably  of  a  high  order  of  talents  arid 

her 

acquirements,  and  a  true  Christian  in  the  whole  of/xia  life  and  conduct. 


. 


in  her  family  and  with  her  neighbors. 


50 


In  the  regulations  of  the  tvo  institutions,  the  members  of  the  male 
Ac&deny  were  not  permitted  to  cros3  the  street  on  the  side  of  the  Female 
Academy,  and  the  girls  on  the  female  side  were  not  to  cro3c  to  the  side  of 
the  male  academy  -  but  as  "love  laughs  at  lock  smiths,"  this  role  was  not 
long  without  innovation.  The  young  mn  would  billets-doux  and  bind  then 
around  a  piece  of  rock  or  stone  and  from  the  upper  story  windows  of  the 
Academy  throw  them  across  the  street  where  the  young  ladies  could  go  out 
and  get  them  «  and  in  the  same  way,  answer  them#  This  node  of  correspondence 
ves  not  long  practiced  before  the  vigilant  eye  of  Miss  Aagilllca  detected 
it,  -  and  a  rigid  investigation  followed*  But  no  nothing  of  a  criminal  nature 
was  established,  or  rather,  as  the  President  and  Trustees  of  the  Kale 
Academy  did  not  view  those  little  natters  between,  the  pupils  of  the  two 
institutions  in  tee  same  light  that  Hiss  Angellica  viewed  them*  She 
determined  to  take  her  school  beyond  tm  reach  of  a  stones  throw  from  the 


*ale  Academy;  and  accordingly  she  moved  her  school  to  the  plantation  of  her 
brother,  toe  Rev#  Christopher  Collins,  soma  four  miles  out  of  Charlestown, 
where  she  continued  it  to  her  death.  Ky  sister  Kargaret  did  not  follow 
Kies  Collins 1  school  into  the  country,  and  soon  after  married  Kr.  Robert 
t  ulton,  vno  w«i3  clerk  with  Lamnond  &  Brown,  and  when  they  dissolved  co¬ 
partnership  sought  them  out  and  carried  on  the  business  in  Charlestown* 

The  Rev*  John  Mines,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  was  the  principal  of 

tie  acacjcmv  and  var  cr,r*tr  1 ^  ^  j  >„  „  «, 

vw v< — •*-“.»  o:ie  Ox  i-:.e  oest  n;  ncm  h«-  •  »  ,  •_ 

UieJIVil  i3r  lwuw^ec*at  o£  ir*  acquiring  their  love  and  respect  and 

etxmulauing  in  them  a  laudable  pride  and  ambition.  I  do  not  believe 

V  e  USG  th°  rod  vas  prohibited  in  the  school,  but  no  instance 


51 


of  Its  use,  even  occurred  whilst  I  was  there,  and  I  am  sure  that  its 

infliction  would  have  been  Regarded  as  an/ indelible disgrace  by  the 

/ 

youngest  boy  in  the  school  of  some  seventy  young  men*  AH  had  to  be 
present  in  the  recitation  room  at  the  proper  hour  morning  and  evening  to 
prayers,  after  which  the  higher  classes  dispensed  to  their  respective  rooms, 
or  in  the  grove  as  suited  them  best,  and  only  appeared  for  recitation  or  to 
ask  some  question  of  difficulty*  The  smaller  boys  who  remained  in  had  ushers 
or  under  teachers  to  attend  to  them*  But  if  Mr*  Mines  saw  that  they  were 
dull  or  sleepy  he  would  take  them  all  out  into  the  grove  and  grounds 
around  the  Academy  and  join  with  them  in  some  play  or  athletic  game  for 
half  an  hour  or  so,  and  then  take  them  back  to  their  studies  fresh  and 


invigorated,  Mr,  Mines  preached  every  Sunday  at  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  tne  students  were  fond  of  going  to  hear  him,  but  there  were  no  restrictions 
and  the  boys  of  Episcopal  families  went  over  a  mountain  to  the  old  Stone 


Church,  a  mile  or  so  from  town  to  hear  the  Rev •  KcHeath,  who  had  his  regular 
cleru  to  assist  him  in  the  service,  a  lively  old  man  named  Johnny  Stevens, 
and  we  had  a  pew  provided  near  the  pulpit  to  join  in  the  responses.  At  the 
close  of  every  session  of  five  months,  there  was  a  public  exhibition  of 
plays  and  orations,  and  the  students  constituted  a  thespian  corps  that  in 
tragedy,  comedy  and  farce  would  have  been  credible  on  any  stage,  and  great 
public  spirit  was  manifested  in  the  encouragement  of  these  exhibitions,  and 
sword  green  by  tne  King  of  Prussia  to  Gen*  Washington  was  worn  by  the 
ox  the  play*  This  sword  was  left  by  Gen.  Washington  to  his  nephew, 
George  Stephen  Washington,  who  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Academy  and 
g-e^t  interest  in  ±ks  its  success.  The  sword  was  of  the  finest 
tenaS0US  Steel-  Ihe  hm  Kas  *  gold.  The  blade  vas  higily  palled 


' 


frara  the  point  up  about  two  thirds  and  bright,  the  rest  of  the  blade  was 
Damascus  blue  Inlaid  in  letters  of  gold  on  one  side,  "George  Washington," 
and  on  the  other,  "From  the  oldest  King  to  the  greatest  General."  Young 
men  in  the  higher  classes  were  allowed  to  write  their  own  aerations  subject 
to  the  correction  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Launcelot  Lee  had  written  an 
oration  which  the  trustees  complimented  highly,  and  in  his  rehearsals  he  was 
very  successful.  He  was  a  young  man  of  fine  talents  and  promise  and  rather 
vain  of  them.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  make  his  speech  he  neglected  to 
hand  his  copy  to  the  prompter  and  the  prompter  reminded  him  of  it,  but 
having  repeated  it  so  often  in  private  rehearsals  he  was  confident  and  stept 
out  on  the  stage  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  of  five  thousand  persons  in 
broad  daylight,  and  went  on  happily  for  some  time,  so  as  to  elicit  great 


applause.  Mien  he  came  to  a  full  balk,  became  confounded,  and  had  to  walk 


more  than  twenty  one  years  old,  of  the  highest  family  in  the  state.  : 
the  custom  of  the  citizens  of  the  town  to  give  the  students  a  Ball  on 
Exhibition  night.  That  night  Launcelot  Lee  did  not  appear  at  the  Bar 
next  day  I  met  him  coming  down  the  street  without  a  hat  and  a  Bible  « 


It  was 


■ 


S3 


to  fee  about  thirteen#  Shorts,  or  knee  britches  hsd  been  in  full  fashion, 
but  was  now  in  the  wane,  altho|  gene-rail/  worn  by  elderly  gentlemen.  Ky 
brother  William  had  a  pair  of  very  fine  white  eassinere  m&do  to  fit  as  tight 
as  the  skin  for  dress  occasions,  bat  washing  had  so  shrunken  them  that  he 
could  not  get  into  them  and  as  they  would  fit  me  to  a  MIW,  my  sister  Sally 
made  me  a  present  of  them,  without  considering  the  approprie-tness  of  my 
wearing  them*  The  first  Sunday  after  our  arrival  in  town,  I  took  a  notion 
in  my  head  to  produce  a  sensation  and  accordingly  1  dressed  myself  up  in 
the  shorts  and  white  silk  stockings  and  slippers  and  my  hair  tied  behind 
with  a  black  ribbon*  I  did  not  powder  because  I  had  none  of  the  artic3.es  at 
my  toilet,  but  if  I  had,  I  would  only  have  been  in  true  fashion  with 
elderly  gentlemen  of  that  day*  Kono  other  of  the  family  went  to  church 
being  their  first  sabbath  in  a  new  place*  There  w&a  a  church  across  an  open 
square  nearly  opposite  to  my  brothers  residence,  so  at  the  ringing  of  the 
tell  I  marched  off,  a alone,  to  c!i  arch  and  entered  an  expecting 

a  door  or  more  of  some  pew  to  be  opened  as  an  invitation  to  enter,  but  no 
door  opening  X  retired  and  went  up  into  the  gallery,  and  from  a  pew  filled 
vita  boys  a  hand  beckoned  to  me  and  the  door  opened  and  I  entered  end  took 
£  «eat,  biit  I  soon  discovered  indication  waich  did  not  please  m,  vtate  and 
pointings  at  *y  shorts,  which  became  too  plain  for  «e  to  permit  to  pass 
unnoticed.  So  I  got  up  with  something  of  indignation  in  my  msner  and 
velked  out  of  the  pew  and  seated  myself  on  a  bench  sore  distance  back  where 
until  fie.  service  was  over  end  the:,  went  daws,  bat  I  bad  .not  reached 
gate-  to  the  wall  which  enclosed  the  church  before  I  had  a  train  of  boys 
after  nc  in  -Ch  5  the  pretty  little  non !  that  a  pretty  little  man  I 


*°d  6  th9as*nd  Sli0h  esolaaations,  which  X  heeded  not  -  I  ha 


;ad  been  toe  well 


' 


raised  to  be  concerned  in  a  row  on  Sunday,  and  swallowing  ray  anger  I  ranee 


my  way  through  the  open  square  home  and  over  in  ray  room.  1  was  soon  striped 
of  the  shorts  and  the  silk  stockings  and  I  can  truthfully  say  that  it  was 
my  first  and  ray  last  appearance  in  shorts  and  silks.  The  next  morning  after 
breakfast,  going  to  the  counting  room  O-i  Brown  &  Smedley  on  Water  Street,  at 
a  well  I  passed  a  squad  of  boys,  when  one  sung  out  -  Ch,  here  is  the  little 
man  l  Little  man,  where  did  you  come  from?  The  words  had  hardly  escaped  his 
lips  before  they  were  saluted  with  ray  fist  plump  in  his  mouth,  and  a  regular 
fight  ensued,  i'y  antagonist  had  the  advantage  of  ms  in  size,  but  I  had  the 
advantage  in  age.  They  were  all  honorable  and  gave  me  a -fair  chance  and 


when  I  would  seem  to  have  the  advantage  would  cry  out  Hurra  1  little  nan  l 
which  only  increased  my  ire,  and  after  a  hard  fight  my  antagonist  cried 
"Please”  and  I  was  conqueror;  which  I  thought  seemed  to  raise  me  in  the 
estimation  of  the  other  boys  and  they  came  around  me  in  a  sort  of  congratulate 
manner.  But  one  boy  much  stouter  than  the  boy  I  had  whipped  and  in  a  manner 
that  did  not  please  me  said,  "Well  I  If  you  choose  to  dress  like  a  man,  we 
have  a  right  to  laugh  at  you  for  it."  And  by  the  time  he  uttered  the 


kke£oi  sentence  my  fist  was  plump  between  his  teeth  and  we  had  the  hardest 
fight  on  the  occasion.  He  was  the  largest  boy  of  the  crowd  and  I  think  did 
not  expect  me  to  strike  him  for  his  impudence.  He  was  over  me  in  weight  and 


age.  But  I  fought  with  a  spirit  which  had  no  yielding  in  it,  and  I  mastered 
kirn,  and  in  a  moment  I  was  a  hero.  I  was  the  favorite.  He  had  domineered 
over  the  smaller  boys  and  all  were  pleased  to  see  him  whipped.  1  r,u  or  L? 

U''J  occasx2n  to  ixSht  afterwards  whilst  I  lived  in  Alexandria.  Most  of 
tuese  boys  were  subsequently  ay  school  fellows,  but  none  ever  presumed  to 
c-^1  me  "a  pretty  little  man.”  The  next  week  following  these  important  event; 


' 


attendent  upon  my  introduction  to  citizenship  in  Alexandria  I  was  entered 
as  a  pupil  in  the  private  academy  of  an  old  Scotchman  named  Daniel  McLean* 
a  real  hard  case  who  fully  believed  that  knowledge  was  only  to  be  obtained 
at  the  little  end  of  the  rod,  veil  applied.  This  school  room  was  a  semi¬ 
circle  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  ampitheatre,  his  desk  or  seat  being  the 

centre  of  the  line  that  divided  the  circle  so  that  he  could  see  every  face 

in  the  room  by  the  glance  of  his  eye  around  the  semi-circle*  There  he  sat 
with  his  rods  on  the  table  before  him,  and  if  caught  any  one  of  the  scholars 
looking  at  him  the  second  time  as  if  watching  him,  without  saying  a  word, 
he  got  up  with  one  of  the  rods  in  his  hand  and  walked  right  up  to  the  offender 

and  inflicted  some  ten  or  a  dozen  lashes  and  returned  to  his  seat;  no  word 

was  ever  spoken,  no  explanation  given,  for  the  punishment*  I  soon  understood 
him  and  as  he  was  an  object  not  very  desirable  to  look  upon,  I  determined 


that  looking  at  him  should  be  no  cause  for  his  punishing  me;  and  as  I  was 


disposed  to  study  my  lesson  and  ambitious  to  stand  well  in  my  class,  I  never 
raised  sty  eyes  towards  him  and  when  my  class  was  called  up  to  recite  I 


generally  passed  pretty  well  and  soon  got  to  the  head  and  maintained  my 
position  and  he  soon  began  to  think  that  I  was  a  smart  boy  and  to  pay  me 
aome  lean  compliments,  out  I  am  sure  that  he  never  spoke  twenty  words 
directly  to  me,  ana  that-  I  never  directed  the  half  of  that  number  to  him 
the  whole  time  I  went  to  his  academy,  but  I  never  received  the  application 
hxs  roes  and  as  his  was  the  last  school  I  ever  went  to  I  can  say  that  I 


never  received 


a  sen  col  tea c ce¬ 


lt  eus= 


my  l_j.e  within  my  knowledge  or  remembrance* 

•me  two  boys  with  whom  I  had  the  fights  were  pupils  at  McLeans 
vrnen  I  went  to  that  school  and  were  my  warm  friends.  The  large 


Academy 


one  was 
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particularly  so,  but  in  a  patronizing  wanner.  He  was  the  son  of  Col.  Peyton 
on  Shooters  Hill  near  Alexandria,  a  family  of  wealth  living  in  great  style, 
having  the  reputation  of  pride  and  arrogance*  Certainly  a  family  of  great 
respectability  in  which  I  subsequently  had  an  introduction  and  acquaintance 
through  this  young  gentleman,  and  since  I  lived  in  Florida  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  to  the  north  about  the  year  1055  at  the  St.  Nicholas  Hotel  in 
the  city  of  New  York  a  Mrs.  Hagaret  Russell  caused  herself  to  be  introduced 
to  me  and  I  recognized  her  as  one  of  the  youngest  daughters  of  Col  Peyton 
of  Shooters  Hill  near  Alexandria  with  whom  I  became  more  particularly 
acquainted  in  the  War  of  1812  when  Gen.  Hungerford’s  army  was  stationed  at 
that  place.  She  had  daughters  with  her  and  was  moving  in  considerable  style. 
I  think  she  said  their  residence  was  then  in  Missouri.  The  smallest  one 
was  a  good  warm  hearted  fellow  and  would  have  done  anything  for  me  and  was 
generally  my  companion  on  all  hazardous  undertakings .  It  happened  that  a 
schooner  called  the  “Betsey11  belonging  to  Templeman  &  Brown  of  Westmorland 
and  in  the  trade  from  the  Noraoni  River  was  sent  to  Alexandria  for  repairs 


at  the  old  fort  just  below  the  town  and  in  sight  of  McLeans  Academy.  She 
had  a  beautiful  yawl  well  rigged,  which  the  Captain,  whom  I  knew  well,  put 
into  my  charge  whilst  the  schooner  was  undergoing  repairs.  This  was  ray 
pleasure  boat  on  all  occasions  when  I  could  get  out  of  school,  and  particularly 
on  Saturdays  and  sometimes  on  Sunday.  X  would  cross  over  to  Maryland  to 


get  blackberries  and  other  fruit,  and  this  boy  was  generally  my  fellow  and 

companion  in  the  management  of  the  boat,  at  which  %  -  bot:  consi  3er  "  ou 

very  skillful.  >Je  often  had  sailing  races  with  other  boats  in  which  our 


ee 


boat  generally  proved  to  be  the  best  sailor,  indeed  we  became  to  think 
that  she  had  not  her  superior.  One  morning  we  were  crossing  over  to 


. 
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Maryland  just  as  a  large  ship  was  coming  up  the  river  with  all  sails 
boomed  out  before  a  good  six  knot  breeze.  We  were  running  by  the  wind 
under  a  pretty  close  haul  which  was  the  very  trim  for  us,  and  we  determined 
to  cross  her  under  her  br.;s .  But  just  as  we  got  under  the  bowsprit,  when 
the  swell  she  carried  before  her  was  just  coming  down  on  us,  the  wind  left 
our  sails  and  we  stopt  still.  The  sailors  on  the  ship  seeing  our  situation 
rushed  forward  expecting  to  see  us  go  under,  but  £3  "naught  is  never  in 
danger,"  we  had  headway  enough.  When  the  wind  was  taken  out  ox  our  sails 
to  pass  the  swell  made  by  the  ship,  which  swerved  to  push  us  ahead  and  saved 
us.  As  we  swung  by  one  of  the  sailors  who  were  looking  "over  at  us  sung  out. 


"Now  d-  n  your  eyes,  try  that  again."  But  we  had  no  wish  to  make  another 
experiment*  We  had  not  reflected  that  a  large  ship  like  that  running  dead 
before  the  wind  would  when  we  got  under  her  bows  take  all  the  wind  from 
us  and  it  was  a  miracle  we  were  saved. 

When  ever  sch  ool  hours  allowed  of  it  I  was  generally  rambling  about 
uhe  to wn  by  myself  and  particularly  about  the  wharves  and  shipping.  Alexandria 
being  Sitoaoea  on  the  river  below  the  falls,  all  of  her  wharves  were  built 
of  hughed  logs  into  the  water  so  near  the  channel  so  that  large  ships 

could  lie  along  side  of  them,  the  whole  of  Mater  Street  being  made  land. 

Tnxs  process  was  going  on  up  the  river,  a  line  of  hughed  logs  about  ten 
incnes  wide  had  been  run  across  a  cove  to  a  point  up  the  ri\-er  a  distance 

of  some  hundred  yards  and  the  work  of  filling  up  was  then  in  progress. 

1  nuo  been  or  i  c  ’  ■ 1  c.  ^  ~  > 


tne  uorer  f err 


t  roc  he xt  ur  o  r  c 


^0r  a  sn::r^  -  valKed  across  as  I  had  often  done  before,  this  lire  of 
i°£s.  Just  this  time  there  was  a  large  ship  warping  into  the  wharf 

below  where  the  logs  joined.  The  stern  of  the  ship  had  touched  the  wharf 


' 
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and  her  bow  was  up  the  river  in  a  diagonal  line  to  the  wharf*  At  the  time 
the  tide  was  running  out  with  great  rapid  it/,  passing  between  tne  cow  of 
the  shin  and  the  wharf,  and  under  her*  Just  as  I  stepped  from  tne  log  to 
the  main  wharf,  gazing  at  tne  sailors  hauling  in  the  bow  of  the  ship,  X 


stepped  heedlessly  on  a  shingle  my  foot  slipped  and  I  was  precipitated 
down  a  distance  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  head  foremost  into  the  water  and  went 
like  a  fish  right  under  the  ship*  I  recollect  the  circumstances  distinctly* 
I  remember  the  rushing  sound  of  the  water  in  my  ears  as  the  tide  impelled 


me  on,  was  sensible  of  ry  back  rubbing  against  the  keel  of  the  ship  as  I 
passed  under,  of  my  fear  that  I  might  be  stopped  there  and  no  one  would 
know  my  situation*  When  I  turned  up,  of  the  appearance  of  light  above  me. 


as  the  light  spot  where  the  sun  is  behind  the  clouds  in  a  drissilly  day, 
and  of  my  shooting  up,  half  ry  length  above  the  water*  The  first  thing  I 
saw  was  two  men  getting  into  a  boat,  but  I  sprung  forward  and  swam  around 
the  bow  ox  the  ship  to  the  place  where  I  was  precipitated  from,  stuck  my 
fingers  and  toes  into  the  crevisses  of  the  logs  and  was  on  the  wharf  before 
the  men  in  the  boat  got  along  side#  I  do  not  suppose  the  whole  occupied 
one  minute  of  tins  *  The  people  on  the  ship  said  it  was  done  so  quickly 
that  they  were  only  sensible  of  seeing  something  white  fall  into  the  water 
which  they  supposed  was  a  woman*  I  had  on  a  white  linning  coat  and  marks 
of  tar  from  the  bottom  of  the  ship  was  on  the  back.  They  all  agreed  that 


it  was  a  very  wonderful  escape,  usually  there  is  a  suction  under  the  sides 
of  a  chip  which  hold  things  under  her,  T  ey  attributes  r  escape  * 
preut  rapidity  of  the  tide  at  the  moment  rushing  between  the  wharf  and 
ohe  bot;  of  the  ship  and  passing  under  her  strong  enough  to  overcame  the 

•  another  thing  was  remarkable,  X  never  was  much  of  a  swimmer 


usual  suction 


■ 


and  never  attempted  to  swim  except  when  X  was  compelled  by  necessity,  yet 
I  did  not  wait  for  the  boat,  but  swam  around  the  bow  of  the  ship  and  got  on 
the  wharf  before  the  boat  could  get  to  me  with  perfect  confidence*  The 
sailors  said  I  was  a  boald  little  follow  and  could  swim  as  well  as  a 
porpose*  This  was  the  second  time  in  a  month  or  so  of  my  escape  f£om  a 
watery  grave  by  a  protecting  providence  of  whose  care  boys  are  so  little 
conscious • 

After  the  election  of  Hr,  Jefferson  my  brother,  George,  received  an 
appointment  in  the  Navy  Department,  and  lived  near  the  Navy  Yard.  I  often 
went  up  from  Alexandria  to  see  him.  There  were  then  no  public  departments 
built  near  the  White  House*  Pennsylvania  Avenue  was  laid  out  and  planted 


with  four  rows  of  Lombardy  Populars  down  to  Capital  Hill.  The  Capital 
consisted  at  that  time  of  two  round  brick  buildings.  One  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  other  for  the  U.  S*  Senate,  and  around  them, 
enclosing  both  houses,  had  commenced  the  original  plan  of  the  National 
Capitol,  Washington  was  then  called  the  '‘Federal  City."  Between  the 


Capitol  and  the  Navy  Yard,  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles,  was  an  unbroken 
wood  full  of  ravines  and  gullies,  and  a  very  indifferent  road  to  the  Navy 
Iard*  brother  boarded  at  the  Navy  Yard,  or  rather  on  the  hill  outside 
the  valls j  at  a  tavern  kept  by  an  irishman  named  David  Dobbins,  the  best 
toLej.  at  tu«.t  day  in  the  city  of  vvasnington*  The  members  of  Congress  and 
officers  in  the  public  departments  boarded  in  Georgetown  or  Alexandria 
°‘  't*ie  &£Yy  Yard  with  Dobbins.  Some  years  after  a  hotel  was  bo' It  on 
Capi^l  Hill  called,  "Stills,"  which  was  considered  a  great  affair  until 
G5-dsb 7  built  the  National  Hotel. 

}x*  Jefferson  rode  on  his  pony  to  the  Navy  Yard  almost  every  day; 

Oxten  rm ^  .11?;,  ne  wouIq  stop  and  talk  with  me.  He  had  a  magnificent 


. 
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horse  which  he  would  occasionally  ride*  and  on  military  parades  I  have  seen 


him  review  the  militia  in  Alexandria  on  general  muster  days  ,  and  on  that 
horse  he  had  a  very  martial  appearance.  But  on  the  pony  -  a  low  square  built 
animal,  he  had  much  the  appearance  of  an  old  farmer. 


Ky  brother,  George,  obtained  for  me  a  mid-shipman's  warrant  to  go  out 
in  the  United  States  Ship  Philadelphia,  then  fitting  at  the  Navy  Yard  to 
sail  to  the  Meditaranean  -  but  my  brother,  William,  would  not  let  me  accept 
it.  The  Navy  at  that  day  stood  very  low  and  brother  William  regarded  it  as 
a  school  for  vice,  and  would  not  allow  jae  to  go  to  &h:  it.  When  the  ship 
passed  Alexandria  on  her  destined  voyage,  I  walked  after  down  to  the  old 
Fort  below  Alexandria,  and  when  she  passed  out  of  my  sight  I  returned  drying 
as  if  I  had  lost  all  my  hopes  on  earth.  This  was  the  ship  captured  by  the 
Algerians  and  burnt  in  the  port  of  Tripoli  by  Decatur  and  others.  If  I 
had  gone  in  her,  of  course  the  history  of  my  whole  life  would  have  been  a 
very  different  one.  So  much  was  my  heart  fired  on  being  a  sailor  that  the 
ship  Huntress  went  to  sea  a  short  time  after  from  Washington  to  join  the 


Philadelphia  with  tribute  for  the  Algerians,  and  if  I  could  have  gotten  on 
boc-ra  of  her  1  would  have  run  off,  althoj  I  had  no  midshipman  *  s  warrant  in 
my  pocket.  Now  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  "AH  was  for  the  best." 

George  W,  Park  Custus  of  Arlington  often  came  to  Alexandria  and 
generally  rode  a  large  cream  colored  horse  that  was  said  to  be  Gen.  Washington's 
favorite  horse.  Oust  is  was  very  unpopular  in  Alexandria,  and  many  charges 
vere  made  gainst  M*  for  **aa  series  and  emulating  on  reputev-ion  of  the 
"Father  of  his  Country."  He  was  charged  with  offering  to  sell  that  favorite 
horse  at  an  enormously  high  price  -  and  with  selling  several  hundred  canes 
>-0  Ola  soldiers  which  he  had  cut  out  of  the  woods  by  the  negroes  of  Mount 
Verr.on,  as  favorite  canes  presented  to  General  Washington,  and  particularly 
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c  spice  ship,  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Gen*  Washington  by  the 
Lnoeror  of  Korrocco*  These  charges  nay  have  been  slanderous  but  certain  it 
is  that  such  a  ship  was  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  when  I  went  to 
school  in  Alexandria  ana  was  such  a  rare  curious ity  a3  well  might  have 
been  a  royal  present.  It  was  about  five  feet  long,  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
sat  on  a  very  rich  frame.  It  was  shield,  hull  and  deck,  with  plank  made 
of  cloves*  The  cloves  were  strung  on  thread  of  silk  alternately  large  and 


snail  ends  like  plank  the  width  of  the  length  of  the  cloves  and  fastened  on 
the  framework*  She  was  said  by  old  tars  to  be  a  first  rate  model,  and 
pierced  for  thirty  six  guns.  Her  masts  and  yards  were  of-  2x23c  ivory,  her 
sails  of  the  finest  lawn  or  linen  cambruk,  her  running  rigging  of  silk  cord 


and  her  pully  black  of  ebony*  She  was  well  manned  and  all  of  her  men  were 
ingeniously  made  of  cloves.  She  was  completely  and  fully  rigged  and  filled 
out  as  a  ship  of  War*  The  cloves  gave  her  hull  a  very  peculiarly  rough 
but  not  ungraceful  appearance*  She  was  sent  to  the  auction  room  of  Philip 
a»  Hac tiller,  a  noted  auctioneer,  and  was  put  up  at  public  outcry  on  every 
regular  auction  day  for  several  months,  and  I  do  not  think  there  teas  ever 
a  bid  maae  for  her*  There  was  often  hisses  and  I  have  heard  Custis  abused 
averace  and  meanness,  though  it  may  have  been  unjustly,  I  do  not 
tuink  such  a  ship  is  mentioned  in  Washington’s  will.  The  sword  from  the  Kir 
°~  Prussic*  is  mentioned  to  George  Stephen  Washington  and  we  always  had  it 
^  PerTormance  of  our  plays  at  theCharle s t own  Academy,  but  that  there 

^  ^  ^  £  Sjbt2  O  'rl  "P O  *VI  C2  ^  ■f'V-v*  r-\  r  ,  4-  T'^,  -,4.  ««■*-}  «  .  . 

.  — 1  ---  ax  JiasTxIJLesvs  auction  to  o:-i  1  A"-.  i 

-  *s  positive.  I  was  intimate  with  a  clerk  in  the  auction  store  and  used 

t0  f,°  eXaaine  U  £r-d  have  seen  it  put  jip  for  sale  and  have-  heard  the 
■.b-.se  Curtis  for  offering  to  sell  it  and  scare  they  would  not  bid 
f9‘  it‘  Raea  the  ouotion  TOS  °'re~  if-  '■’.'bid  bo  put  in  a  back  lumber  room 


,  ,  : 
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the  next  Sale  day,  and  it  continued  so  untill  the  sails  became  dexaced 
ard  dirty  and  torn,  and  the  masts  broken,  and  finally  a  hole  was  was  broken 
.•n  ^vg  hull  and  finally  it  was  put  up  for  sale  for  the  cloves  and  was  bought 
by  £  m£n  named  Seans  who  kept  a  spice  and  fruit  store  on  King  Street,  where 
I  vas  in  the  habit  of  going  to  buy  fruits  and  candies;  and  in  the  recess 
from  school  I  used  to  help  Serams  to  pull  the  cloves  from  the  silk  thread 
on  which  they  were  strung*  Spices  at  that  day  were  very  costly*  Cloves 
cold  fcr  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  an  ounce.  Seisms  said  they  would  not  cost  him 
nore  than  that  much  a  pound*  The  cloves  did  not  loose  their  strength  by 


exposure  .  So  much  for  the  spice  ship  from  the  Emperor  of  Morrocco* 
That  there  was  such  a  ship  is  no  fable* 


In  the  year  1303  the  private  academy  of  McLean  was  closed,  wheather 
by  death,  removal  or  otherwise  I  never  understood.  Most  probably  by  the 
accumulation  of incompetency,  for  it  was  a  school  which  had  a  reputation 
and  was  of  long  standing  and  with  it  my  school  days  closed  and  I  went  to  live 
with  Anthony  Charles  Casinove,  a  large  importing  wholesale  and  retail  merchant 
in  French  and  Italian  fancy  goods  and  jewelry*  He  emegrated  to  the 

United  States  with  Albert  Gail  it  in  and  was  an  intimate  friend  who  often 


visited  him.  G  re&t  intimacy  subsisted  between  my  brother  Williams  family 
the  families  of  a  few  old  importing  merchants  of  Alexandria,  Hugh 
Smith,  a  large  importing  china  and  glass  merchant,  Hodson  of  Wines, 

Cerinove,  the  Jennies,  etc.  In  consequence  of  which  I  lived  in  Mr.  Casenoves 
private  family.  His  wife  was  a  very  accomplished  lady  of  American  fa  ilv 
'-'-i  spoke  French  fluently.  They  had  five  children,  the  oldest  Hiss  ^liza 
-enove,  was  in  her  teens  and  nearly  of  my  age,  .Mr,  Cazinove,  as  I  was 
^surod,  spoke  pure  Parisian  French,  and  was  visited  by  all  the  best  French 
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families  in  Alexandria,  Dr*  Lambert  and  others,  and  foreign  French  gentlemen 
called  on  hint*  It  Kas  a  rule  at  his  table  to  allow  nothing  but  French  to 
be  spoken,  unless  strangers  were  present,  who  could  not  speak  French*  He 
said  his  reason  was  to  ground  his  children  in  correct  pronouns iat i on  and 


accent  and  it  was  wonderful  how  easily  his  children  even  the  youngest, 
could  speak  English  or  French*  He  spoke  the  English  language with out  any 
foreign  brogue  or  impediment,  and  Krs.  Cazinove  spoke  French,  to  ny  ear, 
with  as  much  facility  as  he  did*  At  first  my  situation  at  the  table  was 
very  awkward,  but  in  a  little  time  I  was  surprised  to  see  with  what  facility 
and  ease  I  glided  in  to  the  rule  and  felt  myself  at  none'  vith  the  children 
and  supposed  I  could  speak  as  good  French  as  any  of  them*  One  thing  I 
noticed,  that  the  servants  of  many  French  families  who  dealt  with 
hr.  Oasinove,  spoke  a  dialect  which  I  could  not  understand  at  all,  and  I 
asked  hin  the  cause*  They  were  all  of  the  African  race  which  he  explained 
by  saying  they  were  negroes  from  the  Provinces  and  Islands  of  France  who 
spoke  a  corrupt  and  provincial  dialect  which  he  could  not  always  understand 
himself.  His  merchantal  correspondence  and  invoices  were  entirely  in 
fre.tc.*  c_^.d  in  *.  6ao*t  uime  i  so  improved  as  to  become  his  entire  copying 
clerk,  and  he  often  praised  me  for  try  correctness  in  understanding  and 
C0p7las  his  eerrespsndence.  iione  of  hi*  other  clerks  lived  in  his  fanilv 
one  of  tuea  «ha  was  his  confidential  case  clerk  was  detected  in 
snail  counts  of  the  money  in  his  trust  to  his  own  use,  end  of  asking  false 
entries  to  conceal  hie  ?t culstiora 


•-Utnough  the  amount  thus  abc traced 


VCS  not  largo  the  circumstance  caused  him  a  good  deal  of  unhappiness,  for 
tho  young  nan  was  of  respectable  fanily  and  he  had  full  confidence  in  hin. 
ter  this  circum3tar.ee  1  was  made  the  cash  clerk,  settled  the  cash  account 


' 


’  . 


6h 

?_t  night,  made  all  deposites  in  bank  and  had  charge  of  the  bank  book.  I 
became  a  great  favorite  ’in  the  family  and  both  he  and  Mrs*  Cazenove  regarded 
jse  as  a  son  and  treated  me  with  all  kindness.  After  the  dismissal  of  the 
defaulting  clerks  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Cazenove,  John  Hogan,  came  as  a  clerk 
in  the  store  and  of  course  lived  in  the  family.  He  was  older  than  I  and  a 
very  good  fellow  bat  had  not  much  a  turn  for  business  and  afterwards  got  into 
the  army  and  was  a  major  in  the  War  of  1812  when  I  fell  in  with  him  and  on 
one  occasion  I  travelled  to  Philadelphia  with  him. 

Whilst  I  was  living  with  Mr.  Cazenove  my  brother  william  and  his 


family  went  up  to  Charlestown  to  spend  the  fall  months  with  their  friends 
leaving  the  house  which  was  pleasantly  situated  on  the  mall  in  charge  of 
Da George  and  Mama  Lavinia  and  their  younger  children,  and  of  course  this 
vas  my  resort  whenever  I  could  get  away  from  the  duties  of  the  store,  for 
they  prepared  every  good  thing  for  me,  and  although  sixty  years  have  passed 
over  my  head,  I  have  not  forgotten  those  good  faithful  creatures.  Soon 
after  my  brother's  family  left  Alexandria  the  Yellow  Fever  broke  out  of  a 
very  malignant  type  and  the  panic  which  it  created  in  all  classes  was 
terrific  and  Mr.  Cazenove  determined  to  move  his  family  and  a  part  of  his 
goods  down  the  river  to  Dumfries,  and  I  was  sent  off  with  authority  to  rent 
*  store  house  and  accomodations  for  his  family.  My  arrival  at  the  hotel  in 
Wries  when  it  became  known  in  the  town  caused  another  great  panic.  The 
People  assembled  in  crowds  in  the  streets  and  the  town  authorities  assembled 
<•0  take  steps  to  expell  r.e  and  my  horse  from  their  borders,  then  I  vent 
uk  streets  no  one  would  cane  in  twenty  feet  of  r,e,  but  with  cigars  in 
tneir  norths,  old  and  young  would  take  position  to  the  windward  of  me  and 
«toe...pt  to  make  inquiries  but  not  understanding  them  if  I  attempted  to 


■ 
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approach  near*  ‘they  would  retreat  and  then  I  was  a  boy  in  my  seventeenth 
year  in  a  strange  place.,  shunned  by  all,  old  and  young,  and  if  I  had  fallen 
in  the  streets  no  one  would  have  approached  me,  but  would  have  fled  from 
re.  But  at  length  a  noble  youth  about  my  age,  the  son  of  Mr.  Brundage 
the  postmaster,  came  manfully  up  to  iae  and  invited  me  to  a  room  he  had  in 
the  post  office,  and  soon  after  other  young  men,  his  friends  called  on  me, 
ano  by  t*i.e  next  day  tne  panic  had  passed  over  and  X  was  no  longer  a  lion  in 
the  path  of  any  of  the  good  people  of  Dumfries,  being  satisfied  that  the 
yellow  fever  co^ld  not  be  brought  to  that  little  villiage  by  me  or  the  goods 
vnich  were  intended  to  be  sent  their  from  Alexandria.  So  the  physicians 
and  tne  council  assembled  determined,  and  I  was  accordingly  permitted  to 
Co  on  and  make  my  arrangements  as  instructed  by  Mr,  Casenove.  After  waiting 
a  week  or  ten  days  for  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  with  the  goods  and  Hr.  Cazenove 
1'ECily’  1  reoeiv«d  a  letter  from  him  saying  that  the  disease  was  greatly 
litigated  and  that  it  was  the  option  of  the  physicians  that  there-  would 
be  no  furt..ei  Cause  oi  alarm  and  that  the  people  night  return  to  their  honc-3 

Vith  “r‘a  that  he  had  ordered  the  goods  which  had  all  been  shipped, 

to  be  relanded  and  taken  back  to  tne  store  and  that  X  Bust  „ake  the  best 

compromise  I  could  in  regard  to  the  rents  and  other  engagements  and  return 

^  ^  Ale5:£ndria-  1  h£d  ^turned  to  Alexandria  but  a  few  days  when  the 
ywluow  .ever  broke  out  with  ten  fold  more  violence  and  raged  untill  November 

Ut  tSn  “33toS‘  BlS  dSathS  fr0a  t0  smy  *  day,  in  a  population 

not  exceed!^ 
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wic  <  own  v  coulc 


•■•azenove 


"**  taoae  the  Xirst  taken  after  ny  return  and  - 

J  return  and  x  attended  on  him  during  his 

jess,  the  doctors  Dermit-4-  ’m  >-,-1  „ 

ee*va  t  .  t0  entOT  his  '"**  hut  myself  and  one 

*  «is  wife  and  child n 

on^aren  were  not  permitted  to  see  him..  As  soon  as 


. 
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he  bscame  convslles&nt  he  with  his  wife  and  children  were  seat  to  the 
country  &  I  went  to  my  brother* 3  residence  t&ich  w&3  in  the  least 
infested  part  el  too  town,  v-ncre-  ~  ran  at  lar^o,  .invm^  no  ^ne  t  >  e  .v. ^r  du 
or  cave  for  no9  nr. till  cold  weather  restored  health  to  the  devoted  city* 

X  then  went  to  see  i iy  brother  George  who  was  still  living  at  the  2&vy  lard, 
and  afterwards  married  Kiss  Burch,  a  daughter  of  fiapfc*  Burch  for  manor  years 
Seargcnt  at  Anas  of  the  lower  House  of  Congress#  He-  died  leaving  only  one 
child  nar -ied  Temp lemon  with  when  some  of  yon  were  acquainted*  He  died  when 
he  wars  about  twenty  one  years  old  of  consumption# 

I  then  returned  to  bfestmoreland  to  my  relations  whom  I  hod  not  seen 
for  about  five  years,  intending  to  return  to  live  with  Hr,  Caze&ove,  but 
X  wr.c  Induced  to  go  into  the-  store  of  Tenpleman  &  Brown  at  the  dross  goads 
to  live  with  them  and  %*hsn  X  went  back  to  Alexandria  to  get  ry  trunk  and 
take  try  leave  of  Mr*  Cazenave  and  his  family  they  were  all  greatly  distressed 
«nd  at'*  w&scnove  made  every*  offer  not  to  leave  him  and  when  we  parted  It 
was  in  tears*  1  often  visited  him  and  Mrs*  Casenove  and  their  kindness 
was  always  as  if  X  had  been  their  son. 

by  brother  aohn  who  lived  in  Fredericksburg  was  a  very  fine  looking 
yo-ung  man  of  great  athletic  powers  and  inch  of  a  beard*  One  evening  walking 
w^th  a  party  of  young  people,  a  lady  in  the  party  expressed  a  desire  to  get 
a  bunco  oi  locus  flowers  which  was  pending  high  up  over  a  8 harp  pointed 
palling,  and  to  gratify  her  he  sprung  up  on  the  points  of  the  callings  and 

c*  C  V.  *  ro  r  -*vr*  f.j&r  I'"’  ft*  * .-  v .  t  »«  «r. *  »  * 

*  • "  ■  •  -  .  calling  s  •»  r  r 

the  sharp  points  entered  the  calf  of  his  leg,  tearing  and  lacerating  it  in 
“  snockiug  marker  |  from  which  he  lingered  for  many  months,  but  at  length 
l±^  wounds  healed  no  much  as  to  permit  him  to  visit  brother  Killians  in 


6? 


Alexandria  but  ho  soon  after  died  from  the  effect  of  his  injuries  in  about 
the  twenty  second  year  of  hi3  age* 

Although  a  country  situation,  the  firm  of  ienplernan  k  Brown  did  a 
very  large  and  extensive  business,  not  only  in  heavy  supplies  for  the  large 
plantations,  but  in  the  fashionable  fancy  goods  business,  and  my  brother 
Richard  liad  a  high  reputation  with  the  ladies  for  his  taste  and  judgement 
in  his  selections  of  fashionable  finery*  The  spring  after  I  cane  to  live 
with  them,  they  received  a  large  supply  of  fashionable  finery;  and  the  ladle 
for  twenty  miles  or  more  around  were  coming  in  to  get  first  choice*  ^isong 
the  parties  was  trie  uLawfiej|d  family*”  The  family  of  Judge  Richard  Parker, 
an  old  and  distinguished  patriot  of  the  Revolution,  who  had  five  sons 
in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  Col.  Pilchard  Parker,  who  was  killed  at  the 
seige  of  Charleston,  and  Capt*  Alexander  Parker  and  Cap* • Thomas  Parker,  who 
commanded  companies  in  his  regiment,  and  Lis.  John  and  Killisa  Parker  in  the 
Phis  family  held  justly  a  distinguished  position  and  privileges  and 
with  all,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  party,  a  young  beautiful  and  rich  widow, 
a  nexce-  of  Gen.  Alexander  Parker,  was  the  affianced  of  my  brother  Richard, 
£*>d  wu.3  admitted  into  the  back  rooms  of  the  store  when  the  goods  were  being 
unpacked,  to  make  first  choice*  Chintzes  in  that  day  were  fashionable,  and 
tec  ladies  made  choice  of  several  patterns;  and  after  they  had  made  their 
selections  a  sprightly  little  miss  of  the  party  just  in  her  teens,  made 


fancy 


cress 


uo  a  figure  different  from  all  the  other  selections  and  would  h 


av<o 


that  w  (■'  ,  TWn  ".•'oao  •  ,  4  4.  -  „ 

*  ^  l'jt  oc'5-~  opener.  1  cut  the  site  threads 

held  the  foalds  together  tad  meaning  off  the  dress  I  diecevered  vast 

**eaSC  t3  te  t:’‘s  l£bel  ,shloh  is  “staOOy  pasted  on  goods  on  which  the  price 
rasri—  oc.».ea  tae-  ionics  and  picked  it  up  to  save  it,  but  found  it  was 
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&  bank  not®  and  seeing  a  figure  $  I  said  here  is  &  five  dollar  note  aid 
put  it  into  xy  pocket.  Being  busily  engaged  all  day  1  thought  nothing  noro 
of  the  circ-jcsstaxc©  untill  nighty  'when  I  took  tie  note  out  of  ny  pocket  and 
found  it  to  be  a  fifty  dollar  note  of  the  Bank  of  Alexandria,  It  was  very 
clear  the  note  did  not  g  to  the  house#  How  It  got  between  the  foe.  las 
of  the  chintfc  was  the  mystery.  I  gave  it  to  xy  brother  and  he  mace  inquiries 
in  Baltimore  end  Alexandria  Khes’c  the  goods  were  purchased*  but  he  could 
find  no  one  to  claim  it*  and  nearly  a  year  after  he  returned  it  to  re  ag 
the  rightful  owner*  and  I  said*  "The  first  chance  I  get*  I  will  lay  it  out 
in  lottery  tickets. te  I  did  lay  it  out  in  lottery  tickets  and  drew  c 
fifteen  thousand  dollar  prise® 

As  there  were  sane  very  singular  circumstances  attending  tho  finding 
of  the  fifty  dollar  note  and  following  after  end  which,  were  such  talked 
of  with  sono  exaggera t ions*  I  will  here  relate  the  whole  story  as  truthfully 
as  Ky  isesnory  will  enable  re*  as  a  sort  of  episode  or  digression  in  this 
running  history  of  ray  life. 

The  young  miss  for  whaa  I  was  Reassuring  the  dress  when  I  found  the 
fifty  dollar  note  was  Betsy  iiaepson*  &  nie$@  of  Gen#  Alexandria  Parker  of 
leoeoxico  i«eck  end  a  cousin  of  Krs.  Sparks*  whoes  iny  brother  lich&rd  f&arried 
coon  alter*  ana  of  a  consequence  with  w.iora  I  became  intisabely  acquainted 
and  R&d©  art  engagement  of  Rarriage*  but  without  any  imedi&ie  expectation 
of  cansu^aatirjg,  for  soon  after  I  went  to  the  city  of  Richiaond  to  live 
where  1  had  an  opportunity  to  Invest  the  waif  fifty  dollar  note*  which  I 
A£1°  ^  t:';  on.v  ticket  exon  un  five  different  lotteries*  going  in  t.ie 
principle  of  luck  and  a  multiplication  of  chances.  In  the  five  lotteries* 
one  was  the  Potomac  and  Shannsndoeh  Navigation  Lottery*  of  which  ny  brother 


6? 

merchant  ar.d  the  Post  Master  in  Shepherds  Town  on  the 


James  ,  who  was  a 

Virginia  side  of  the  Potomac,  was  an  agent  for  the  sale  of  tickets  in  the 
lottery.  The  tickets  which  he  sent  me  was  Ho.  3333  and  when  I  received 
the  letter  enclosing  the  ticket  I  made  this  reflection,  "I  have  not  much 
faith  in  this  ticket,1*  as  luck  would  hardly  be  so  forma!  as  to  arop  aown 
os  four  threes.  It  must  be  born  in  mind  that  lotteries  in  that  day  were 
conducted  on  the  one  number  system  and  were  years  in  their  completion.  So 
it  was  I  thought  not  much  more  of  the  lottery  tickets .  Time  ran  on  and  I 
returned  to  Westmoreland  and  married  "Miss  Betsy  Simpson,'1  and  went  back 
to  Richmond  and  farmed  the  Post  Office  o?Dr.  Fousher  the  Post  Master,  went 
to  house  keeping  and  was  doing  well  and  a  happy  father  when  one  morning 
whilst  I  was  busily  engaged  in  my  duties  my  brother  Sam,  who  was  living 
with,  me  in  the  Post  Office  and  was  opening  the  Newspaper  mail,  called  to 
ae  and  asked  if  I  had  not  a  ticket  in  the  Potomac  and  Shannandoah  Navigation 
Lottery  No.  3333>  for  it  had  drawn  the  $l£,000  dollar  prize.  I  joz  vent  into 
no  spasms,  out  vent  on  in  the  business  in  which  I  was  engaged  with  the  simple 
remark  that  I  iiad  not  relied  on  the  ticket  with  f  our  threes »  It  soon  was 
noised  about  trie  city  that  I  had  drain  a  large  prize  and  I  was  called  on 
in  crowds  to  congratulate  me  and  all  were  astonished  that  I  was  calmly 
attending  to  my  duties.  Well,  1  was  not  insensible  to  it-s  importance  to 
&e  m  a  pecuniary  point  of  view7,  in  enabling  me  to  make  my  young  and  growing 
family  more  comfortable,  and  in  doing  more  good  in  society.  But  X  never 
f°r  l  moment  supposed  that  it  could  enhance  ry  worth  or  mar-  1-  < 

°*  tea  ry  importance.  I  soon  discovered  however  that  I  was  growing  in 
portaace  in  the  eyes  of  many  who  had  not  discovered  it  untill  this  incident 
'  ^  fortunes.  I  found  that  I  had  many  friends  and  advisors  of  wham  I  had 
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not  before  been  avrare,  I  had  frequent  calls  and  invitations  and  offers  of 
advice  and  assistance.  The  Lottery  had  not  half  finished  its  drawings,  and 
^rht  not  -  and  indeed,  did  not  close  its  drawings  for  a  year  after  my 
prise  was  drawn;  and  which  was  payable  sixty  days  after  the  close  of  the 
drawings  and  u there  are  many  slips  between  the  cup  and  the  lip,”  —  Yet 


X  had  offers  to  advance  on  my  ticket.  One  friend  offered  me  $3,000  cash 
down  and  ran  all  risks,  and  some  offered  me  more,  but  all  this  changed  not 
the  "even  tenor  of  my  way.”  I  never  relaxed  for  one  moment  the  hard 
daties  of  my  position  in  the  Post  Office.  I  accepted  no  invitations  of 
new  friends,  was  not  seen  more  frequently  in  the  streets  or  public  places, 
and  added  no  new  expense  to  my  establishment.  The  managers  of  the  lottery 
wrote  to  me  that  the  prise  which  I  had  drawn  was  a  floating  prise  and 
coming  out  so  early  in  the  drairing  was  very  much  against  the  wheel  and 


retarded  the  sale  of  tackets,  and  that  I  ought  to  take  a  book  of  one 
hundred  tickets  which  would  be  a  $ 1,000  as  part  payment  of  the  prise,  to 


vnich  I  agreed  and  I  sold  the  tickets  which  advanced  in  price  as  the  lottery 
drew  to  a  close  -  so  that  on  that  speculation  I  made  something  like  $100 
lost  nothing  by  my  liberality.  Before  the  drawing  of  the  lottery 
closea  and  the  money  was  paid  more  than  a  year  had  roiled  around,  and  in 
vnich  time  some  singular  reports  got  into  circulation  about  a  dream  in  regard 
to  tnat  ticket  of  "four  threes"  ~  3333,  and  was  told  under  various  fashions 
*-nd  verified  by  reliable  people  and  as  there  was  evidently  something  singular 
in  the  dream  and  X  was  acquainted  with  all  the  parties  and  had  ,i 


£}V“>  V,  4 


W  “qUlre  Lnt0  U>  1  did  so  very  particularly,  and  these  are  the  facte,  c3 
1  had  them  from  w  brother  James  Bho  sent  me  the  ticket  and  the  lady  who 

^  tto  dSea°*  Tte  l£dy  KSS  «*>•  <*■  She  was  Kiss  Ora  Koore,  said 
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tD  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  that  part  of  the  county  when  I  went  to 
tae  Academy  in  Charlestown*  She  married  Ned  Asquith  of  Baltimore  and 
intimate  friend  of  ny  brothers,  and  a  nan  of  great  popular  wit  and  humor* 

Mrs.  Hoore,  the  mother  of  Mrs.  Asquith,  lived  immediately  opposite  the  store 
of  rv  brother  James  in  Shepherds  Town*  On  the  occasion,  of  this  dreorni 
Asquith  and  his  wife  were  on  a  visit  to  Krs.  Moore*  C he  morning  Mrs.  Asquith 
told  her  husband  that  fehe  wanted  ten  dollars*  That  she  dreamed  that  a 
lottery  ticket  of  the  P  &  S  Navigation  lottery  With  four  threes  on  it 
would  draw  a  large  prize*  He  had  only  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece  which  he 
pave  to  her*  She  ran  across  the  street  to  ny  brother's  store  and  asked 
him.  if  he  had  a  ticket  with  four  threes  on  it*  Tickets  were  bound  in  books 
of  100  tickets  in  a  book  and  he  found  the  book  which  contained  that  number 
which  he  cut  out  and  handed  to  her  and  she  cast  the  ten  dollar  gold  piece 
on  the  counter  in  a  manner  which  caused  it  to  dance  around  for  a  moment, 

*nd  by  the  tine  it  had  settled  down  she  looked  at  the  ticket  and  then  at 
the  gold  piece,  and  then  caught  it  up  and  threw  down  the  ticket,  saying, 

"I  won’t  be  such  a  fool  as  to  give  this  pretty  piece  of  gold  for  that  bit 
of  paper.”  Ky  brother  supposing  that  it  was  a  sort  of  keep  sake  or 
pocket  piece,  for  gold  wqs  a  rare  currency  in  that  day,  said,” Oh  l  That 
B&xec  no  difference,  take  the  ticket,  Ned  can  pay  me  ary  time*”  But 
replied,  skipping  out  of  the  store,  ”No  l  It’s  all  a  foolish  dream.” 

Kj  browner,  as  I  have  remarked  was  Post  Master,  and  the  mail  about  this 
tine  had  come  in  with  my  letter  ordering  a  ticket,  anu  that  ticket,  bei-.g 
t,*ie  book  was  liable  to  be  lost,  so  it  was  sent  to  rue  without 
^  thought  of  the  dream,  lucky  numbers,  etc.  These  are  the  facts  as  I 

squenuiy  h£d  then  frora  brother  and  from  Mrs*  Asquith,  who  frequently 
£  with  a  claim  lor  at  least  one  half  of  the  nrize* 


I,  , 
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Of  the  five  tickets  bought  with  the  £>5>0  f ound  when  measuring  the 
dresa  for  Miss  Betsy  Simpson,  three  drew  prises;  a  £10,  a  £20  and  a  £15,000. 
Taking  the  whole  chain  of  circumstances  together  it  makes  a  very  remarkable 
story,  but  not  more  so  than  nay  have  happened  in  ordinary  events  a  hundred 
times  before. 

I  did  not  leave  the  Post  Office  on  account  of  that  piece  of  good 
fortune  or  relax  in  any  of  its  hard  duties,  nor  untill  my  health  was 
entirely  broken  down  and  physicians  ordered  me  to  leave  it  to  save  my 
life.  Nor  did  I  spend  money  in  trying  my  luck  again.  I  never  had  a 
desire  to  get  money  without  an  adequate  consideration,  and  never  loved 
money  so  well  as  to  do  a  discreditable  act  to  obtain  it.  I  sent  the  lottery 
ticket  to  my  brother  James,  who  drew  the  money  in  Georgetown  when  it  was 
payable,  and  went  into  merchandize  with  him  and  my  brother  William  in 
Shepherds  Town  under  the  firm,  of  James  and  Thomas  Brown  and  in  Charles¬ 


town  under  the  firm  of  William  &  Thomas  Brown*  On  my  wary  to  Charlestown  I 


heard  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  England,  rrg  passed  by  Congress 
18  June  1812*  This  changed  all  ray  plans  and  I  sold  out  to  my  brothers  and 
purchased  Mount  Ephraim  in  Fauquier  County,  Virginia,  where  I  settled  my 
family  and  went  into  the  service. 

I  will  rlow  return  to  the  narrative  of  my  life.  After  the  marriage  of 
my  brother  Richard  the  copartnership  of  Templeman  &  Sr  own  was  dissolved  and 
I  vent  uo  Vestnor eland  Court  House  to  live  and  work  in  the  clerk's  office 


and  read 


vr 


stucenr. 


VO 
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agreed  to  read  every  night  during  the  winter  untill  one  o'clock  and  we 
rarely  departed  from  our  job.  But  I  read  law  with  no  intention  of  making 
a  profession.  Law  and  physic  were  overdone  in  Virginia  and  the  most 


H 
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idle  and  dependent  young  men  were  of  those  professions,  and  &3  a  natural 
consequence  they  addicted  taens elves  to  cards  and  such  other  amusements 
to  while  away  the  tine,  Stump  Loo  was  the  most  fashionable  game  at  cards 
about  that  tine  as  more  could  engage  in  it  and  any  could  withdraw  without 
breaking  up  the  game.  At  first,  it  was  innocent  enough,  except  the  waste 
of  time  •  They  generally  used  grains  of  com  to  represent  money,  valued 
at  one  cent  the  grain  ,  each  player  taking,  say,  one  hundred  grains,  which 
was  a  dollar  in  stake,  to  be  accounted  for  at  the  close  of  the  game  in 
grains  or  in  money.  This  was  gambling  on  so  small  a  scale  that  it  was 
Impossible  that  much  could  be  won  or  lost  at  a  setting,  and  being  of  a 
social  temperment  I  frequently  joined  with  them  in  such  amusements.  The 
hotel  in  which  1  boarded  was  kept  by  an  old  batchelor,  there  was  no  white 
woman  in  the  house.  His  boarders  consisted  of  a  few  old  busi:ess  men 
without  families  and  some  fifteen  or  twenty  young  men,  lawyers  and  doctors 
clerks,  students,  etc.  Their  amusements  were  certainly  harmless  enough  to 
pass  off  a  dull  rainy  day;  but  beside  the  waste  of  time  it  lead  to  other 


evils.  The  game  of  Stump  Loo  is  like  a  circle,  has  no  end  -  and  al^ho  an 
hour  would  be  fixed  on  to  stop  the  play,  yet  it  was  rarely  ever  regarded. 
We  did  not  want  to  win  one  anothers  money.  We  only  played  for  amusement 


and  some  had  not  their  stakes,  and  we  played  a  little  longer  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  win  them  back,  which  never  happened,  although  daylight  often 
caught  us  at  the  card  table.  Some  would  be  looser  more  or  less,  and  we  must 
give  them  a  chance  some  oth<  ”•  1  f*  • 

and  another  sitting  up  all  night,  xra  Me  proff eased  to  play  for  amusement 
and  the  sums  staked  were  trivial,  yet  I  noticed  that  the  winner  was  always 
good  humored  and  exultant,  and  the  looser  cross  and  ill- tempered.  To  is  I 


. 


regarded  as  evidence  that  the  gave  with  all  was  net  merely  £  or  amusement, 

'  but  for  the  money,  X  really  did  not  play  for  the  none?,  but  for  excit  nea t 
and  if  vinner  X  did  not  wish  to  take  the  money  a nd  felt  mean  when  I  did  so, 
and  always  spent  it  at  once  in  a  treat  of  save  sort.  Taking  all  these  evil 
tendencies  into  consideration  and  believing  that  a  gentle.ua  .  mould  not  desire 
his  neighbors  money  without  an  equivalent,  I  determined  never  to  play  for 
sonsy  or  other  property  at  any  game  of  has sard  or  chance,  and  I  have 
adhered  to  it,  for  altho  I  raised  blooded  horses  and  ran  them  for  the 
stakes,  I  never  bet  a  dollar  on  them.  This  determination  at  onco  cut  me 
off  from  these  games  of  "amusement**  to  xa±ch  while  off  tir;*et1-  and  enabled 
se  and  ry  friend  Stuimn  to  read  through  a  whole  night  untill  one  o’clock 
every  night*  And  1  would  advise  all  young  mn  to  make-  the  sar.e  deterr&nction 
as  early  in  life  as  possible*  then  a  nan  can  reconcile  it  to  :  ic  sense  of 
honor  to  bst  for  the  cake  of  winning  the  money,  he  will  be  soon  able  to 
reconcile  it  to  his  sense  of  honor  to  cheat  and  swindle  to  obtain  it* 

£  veil  known  gambler  in  the  city  of  Hichnond,  vho  returned  to  a  young  nan 
tuc  money  which  he  had  lost  at  his  Faro  Sank,  whilst  in  a  drunken  spree, 
gave  him  the  advice*  He  said,  "Here  is  the  aoney  you  lost  last  night  at 
ry  Faro  Bank.  Go  and  pay  it  into  the  state-  treasury  for  the  taxes  your 
father  sent  you  to  Richmond  to  pay;  and  go  home  and  say  nothing  of  this 
transaction,  and  never  bet  a  dollar  as  long  as  you  live  on  any  garw  unless 
you  sake  up  your  taind  to  become  a  d  n  rascal."  This  advice  ought  to  be 
impressed  on  the  mind  of  every  young  nan  before  he  becomes  the  master  of  iis 

i\ C".  2-Ol‘i & 

***&  -.lor;. - z  olfnces  of  toe  County  Court3  of  Virginia  v.  re  generr.  lfy 
in  which  her  young  lawyers  took  their  first  decrees  to 


the  law  schools 
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prepare  then  for  the  bar*  The  County  Court  oys ten  of  Virginia  under  the 
old  regime  was  peculiar  to  that  and  entirely  unknown  in  any  of  tae  other 
states,  not  even  in  Kentucky,  or  indeed  in  any  other  government*  It  grew 
tip  under  the  old  colonial  government.  It  had  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
all  the  courts  of  the  state,  criminal,  con  on  law  and  equity 5  and  consisted 
of  a  body  of  isajestry  of  the  moot  distinguished  men  in  the  respective 
counties  who  perpetuated  their  own  body  and  received  no  fee  or  emolument 
for  their  services  except  the  high  sherrifltry  of  the  county  for  two  years 
by  rotation.  They  were  justices  and  conservators  of  the  peace  in  their 
respective  aajestr&tor  districts  and  had  jurisdiction  of  all  pecuniary 
matters  of  twenty  dollars  and  under.  Hold  quarterly  terns  of  court  and  a 
Grand  Jury  and  monthly  courts  for  county  police  and  the  appointment  of 
overseers  of  the  poor  and  roads  etc*  They  were  the  great  bulwark  between 
the  people  and  the  govexTuoent •  This  great  judicial  superstructure 
venerable  for  years  was  pulled  down  by  the  innovations  and  improvements  of 
modern  democracy*  The  philosopher  may  mourn  over  the  ruins  but  the 
superstructure  can  never  again  be  raised* 

The  clerk's  offices  were  generally  filled  with  young  lawyers  and  men 
performing  the  duties  of  clerics  for  snail  salaries  to  become  familiar  with 
v.u©  - oit-.s  and  practice  of  the  courts*  It  was  tne  regular  custom  for  evem. 
body  in  the  county  to  attend  the  monthly  courts.  It  was  the  day  when  every¬ 
body  assembled  to  transact  their  business*  And  altho  five  magistrates 
constituted  a  court,  yet  all  generally  attended  the  monthly  courts  so  that 
t  <.-•  -i  b.;c  c  ounvy  c ou-c  be  fovsid  to  gather  on  court  days  to  talk  Ov  ti¬ 

the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  as  there'  was  a  great  deal  of  wealth  and 
aristocracy  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland  at  that  dgy,  the  court  house  or 
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village  of  Hontross,  was  a  place  of  great  fashion  and  gaiety,  and  regular 
balls  with  great  fora  and  ceremonies  were  kept  up,  besides  private  parties, 
b&rbacues,  fishfries,  etc.  Into  this  circle  I  was  initiated  on  my  return 
from  school  and  received  marked  attention  and,  indeed,  was  generally  a 
favorite  -  for  what  cause  I  cannot  immagine  -  with  persons,  gentlemen  and 
ladies  far  above  me  in  age  and  position  -  a  circle  called,  "Chotankers," 
who  owned  large  estates  in  the  counties  of  King  George  and  Westmoreland  on 
the  Potomac  River,  the  incomes  of  which  were  equal  to  their  hospitality 
and  profuse  living;  until!  distributions  among  their  heirs,  who  kept  up 
the  same  extravigant  mode  of  living,  disipated  them  and  caused  many  of  them 
to  emigrate  to  kext  new  counties,  or  rather  new  states  in  the  south  and 
west.  Among  that  class,  all  of  whom  were  of  old  aristocratic  families,  was 
Samuel  Lewis,  a  nephew  of  General  Washington,  who  left  him  11  Bushfield'*  on 
the  Romany  River,  which  of  itself  was  a  princely  establishment  besides 
valuable  land3  in  the  green  River  country  in  Kentucky.  He  married  zxd  an 
accomplished  lady.  Hiss  Attoway  Hiller  of  Port  Royal,  and  was  living  at 
Bushfield  in  magnificent  style.  I  can  say  truly  that  he  was  one  of  the 


finest  looking  men  I  ever  saw,  considerably  over  sic  feet  in  heighth  and 
a  perfect  model  of  an  athletic,  active  man,  and  as  noble  and  chivalrous  as 
he  was  powerful.  Me  was  particularly  fond  of  me,  altho  there  was  great 
disparity  in  our  age  and  position.  On  one  occasion  at  Bushfield,  cards  were 
introduced  as  was  customary  with  the  higher  order  in  that  day.  Some  played 
whist  and  other  games.  It  so  happened  that  he  was  at  the  table  of  This* 


■kz  o  r. 


J-  invited  to  play,  and  Loo  was  the  game  proposed  and  th 
higher  than  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  playing  for,  and  as  I  never  played 
for  the  sake  of  winning  money,  I  played  rashly  and  incautiously.  The  stakes 
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were,  as  usually,  grains  of  com  for  the  convenience  of  counting  and  nailing 
change*  I  sometimes  won  and  sontetinieo  was  looser,  and  i  noticed  that 
whenever  isy  stakes  were  lost,  he  would  nut  no  for  me  without  my  asking  him* 
When  tne  game  closed  I  was  looser  some  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  ani  took 
out  the  money  to  pay  him,  but  he  said  no,  not  tonight.  In  the  morning  1 
offered  to  pay  him  bat  he  again  declined  to  take  it,  but  I  insisted  that  he 


should  take  it,  as  among  gentlemen  of  honor  was  the?  custom.  He  replied  that 
was  true  in  one  sense  but  that  there  were  amongst  gentlemen  of  honor  some 
who  played  to  win  money  and  would  take  it  too,  but  he  knew  that  I  teas  of  an 
open  generous  nature  and  did  not  play  for  the  money  and  he  would  not  receive 
it  from  me.  I  replied,  “If  there  wore  not  so  great  a  disparagement  in  our 
age  ana  position  X  would  regard  his  refusing  to  lak,  the  money  as  an  offense 
and  mat  hereafter  1  would  refuse  to  play  for  money  with  any  one."  He  said, 

“I  am  glad  rry  young  friend  that  you  have  put  it  on  that  footing,  and  would  advice 
you  to  ad-iere  to  that  determination.’1  T:»is  circuits ta; •ce  was  one  aj.ong  others 
that  determined  ne  never  to  bet  on  any  pane  of  chance,  an  1  have  before  related. 
Ke  were  even  friends  to  the  day  of  his  death.  After  the  bar  of  lo!2  when  he 


was  totally  broken  up  by  the  British  fleet  unde 
has  Green  River  lands  In  Kentucky.  /.  short  tin 
Visited  his  friends  in  Virginia  and  spent  so:  e 
he  was  old  and  infira  and  soon  after  died. 


r  Admiral  Cockburn  he  moved  to 
.0  before  1  came  to  Florida  he 
time  with  c*e  at  i-<ount  bphraira* 


XrT'  0 


There  was  a  very  distinguished 
teno  while  pleading  in  a  very  ir.ioortant 


lawyer  by  the  name  of  John  James  bound, 
ciUov,  •- '-■'l-*-  a  u  Une  Jar  ana  was  taken 
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to  a  room  in  the  tavern  where  he  soon  expired *  The  tavern  was  at  that  tine 
kept  by  a  man  who  had  two  daughters  just  growing  up  and  subsequently  kept 
by  the  batchelor  with  whom  I  boarded  and  who  slept  in  the  room  in  which 
Haund  died,,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with  him*  We  were  often  in  the 
company  of  these  two  young  ladies,  the  daughters  of  the  former  tavern 
keeper,  who  told  wonderful  stories  of  strange  appearances  in  the  room  in 
which  Kaund  died,  and  often  asked  the  ’'batchelor'1  if  he  had  not  seen  or 
heard  strange  things  in  that  room*  At  first  he  laughed  at  their  stories, 
but  at  length  it  began  to  make  an  Impression  on  his  mind.  He  had  heard  or 
seen  things  that  he  could  not  well  account  for,  and  one  night,  at  the  11  dead 
hour,"  Walker,  who  was  the  old  batchelor,  made  a  horrcrable  outcry  in  his 
room  which  soon  roused  the  servants  and  many  of  the  young  men  boarders,  and 
when  we  entered  the  room  we  found  him  enveloped  in  the  bed  clothing  pale 
and  unable  to  stand.  After  we  got  him  up  and  he  became  "himself  again,"  he 
told  us  that  he  awoke  with  strange  sensations.  It  was  light  enough  in  the 
room  to  discern  objects  for  it  was  full  moon  and  the  window  shutters  were 
not  closed,  and  looking  up  he  saw  Haund  bending  over  him  with  his  eye 3  fixed 
fully  zn  him.  He  knew  him  well,  his  large  black  eyes  and  full  flowing  looks, 
it  was  no  irarfiSgination,  he  was  fully  satisfied  of  his  identity  and  could  not 
be  mistaken,  before  he  cryed  out  and  gave  the  alarm.  Some  believed  his 
story,  for  he  was  a  sober,  firm  and  brave  man  whose  varacity  could  not  be 
questioned,  and  others  rediculed  it.  I  was  young  and  giddy  and  foremost  in 
expressing  my  disbelief  in  super-natural  appearances.  My  father  was  very 
particular  in  impressing  on  the  minds  of  his  children  the  absurdity  of  aux 
ghost  stories,  end  reminded  us  that  ghosts,  if  there  were  such  things,  must 
be  very  great  cowards  for  they  only  appeared  at  night  and  only  to  one  person 


' 
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and  if  investigated  would  be  found  to  be  some  very  natural  thing  which  our 
imagination  had  magnified  and  told  us  many  instances  which  had  occurred 
in  his  own  experience  to  support  his  own  opinion,  Among  others  was  this  one. 
His  mother  was  at  the  house  of  a  neighbor  who  had  a  sick  child  and  he  was 
with  her. About  midnight  the  child  died,  and  his  mother  sent  him  home  for 
some  purpose  about  the  buriel.  The  distance  was  not  more  than  two  miles. 

The  moon  wTas  bright  at  its  full .  He  was  too  old,  about  17  years  old,  to 
express  fears  to  go  alone.  He  therefore  obeyed  his  mother's  orders,  and 
started  off,  but  he  could  not  drive  the  image  of  the  child  from  his  mind  - 
he  had  seen  it  die  and  its  little  hands  folded  on  its  breast.  There  was  a 


near  way  through  a  broom  straw  old  field  a  half  a  mile  wide  through  which 
a  narrow  path  led.  When  he  had  gotten  about  midway  the  old  field,  he  saw 
before  him  immediately  in  his  pathway  a  milk  white  object  which  under  the 
light  of  the  moon  threw  out  rays  that  were  almost  dazeling .  He  was  immediately 
rivited  to  the  spot.  He  could  not  attempt  to  go  back,  he  fell  too  much  the 
pride  of  manhood, to  go  around  it  would  be  folly  because  if  it  had  the  power 
to  place  itself  before  him  where  it  was  it  could  do  so  in  any  other  direction 
he  might  take.  While  pondering  these  reflections  in  his  nind  he  was 
unconsciously  getting  nearer  the  object  untill  he  stood  right  over  it,  an 
oval  thing  without  the  form  of  any  living  creature,  without  any  chance  of 
retreat  he  mustered  uo  courage  to  project  his  foot  forward  to  feel  if  the 
thing  was  tangible,  when  it  suddenly  exploded  with  a  terriffic  squall  and 
he  fell  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  V.’hen  he  recovered  from  the  stunrinr  effect 
he  found  teat  ho  has  disturbed  the  slumber  oj  .  .  who  had  become  o*.  sat:..,  1 

from  the  flock  end  had  chosen  that  position  as  the  safest  for  escape  from 
his  prowling  enemies,  which  is  the  invariable  custom  of  the  goose.  I  was 


very  forward  in  ridiculing  Walker's  story  of  having  seen  Hound's  gh 
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untill  he  bantered  me  to  sleep  alone  in  that  room  and  I  as  promptly  took 
the  banter  and  was  brave  enough  till  night  cane.  At  supper  all  the  young 
men  began  to  try  my  firmness .  Some  said  1  would  back  out.  Some  took 
formal  and  doleful  leave  of  me,  saying  Maund  would  carry  me  off  that  night, 
but  I  stood  firm  to  my  agreement  although  I  had  some  twichings  of  conscience 
there  night  be  something  like  timidity  in  the  act,  but  I  firmly  went  to 
bed  and  they  saw  that  the  candle  was  taken  away.  I  confess  that  I  did  not 
sleep  very  soundly  that  night.  We  all  have  a  trait  of  superstition  in  our 
nature  which  will  betray  itself  under  dubious  circumstances  *  I  was  watchful 
and  every  little  thing  around  me  from  my  nap  -  but  I  passed  the  night  and 
came  off  triumphantly  -  but  that  was  to  be  my  future  sleeping  room.  Things 
went  on  for  a  little  while  very  well  but  I  had  not  gotten  over  my  watchful 
habit,  and  one  night  I  awoke  arid  looked  around  and  there  was  hound  standing 
by  my  bedside  looking  me  full  in  the  face  as  Walker  had  described.  I 
could  not  be  mistaken.  I  looked  him  in  the  face  as  firmly  as  he  looked  me 
in  the  face.  There  were  his  large  black  eyes,  his  full  flowing  black  hair 
almost  resting  on  the  bed  clothes  -  -  I  could  not  be  in  a  dream.  It  was 
reality.  To  discribe  the  thoughts  that  rushed  through  my  mind  would  be 
impossible.  The  most  horrible  one  was  that  I  was  bound  hereafter  to  believe 
that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  could  visit  this  earth  in  their  o\m  forms.  To 
give  alarm  would  make  me  hereafter  an  object  of  ridicule  -  -  to  ebep-ue:  attempt 
to  escape  would  be  folly  for  if  it  had  the  power  to  come  then  and  could 
in  join  Rie.  it  had  the  power  to  prevent-  ry  esce  :e«  f  o  _  c  t ; 

determination,  as  i  had  the  timerity  to  get  into  the  scrape,  I  would  fight 
uy  way  out  of  it,  I  never  thought  of  addressing  a  word  to  it,  but  summoning 
up  all  my  resolution,  I  raised  jyself  up  in  the  bed,  andas  I  raised  my  am 
tc  grapple  him  by  his  full  flowing  locks,  and  as  my  arm  and  hand  descended 
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I  had  the  sensation  as  if  all  the  flesh  on  my  arm  and  hand  had  perished 
away  and  I  was  grappling  with  a  skeleton  am  and  hand  -  -  and  they  descended 
upon  my  coat  and  vest  on  a  high  back  chair  which  I  had  drawn  close  up  to 
the  side  of  a  low  single  bed*  -  -  Of  course  I  fell  back  on  the  bed  so 
completely  exhausted  and  prostrated  from  such  a  pitch  of  excitement  that 
Maund  and  the  ghosts  of  all  the  dead  cliants  he  ever  had  night  have  danced 
around  the  room  till  daybreak  without  moving  me. 

The  coat  was  a  blue  cloth  with  a  high  full  cape  -  the  fashion  of 
that  day  -  and  a  white  mxrwx  marseilles  vest.  The  coat  was  with  the  vest 
taken  off  together  and  so  thrown  over  the  back  of  the  chair  as  for  the  cape 
to  show  above  the  vest  and  facing  to  the  bed  -  the  dark  cape  gave  the 
outlines  of  the  fall  flowing  hair,  and  the  vhite  vest  wnich  showed  inside 
of  the  cape  with  its  fold  and  shades  gave  the  face  and  large  black  eyes  - 
and  my  excited  imagination  finished  the  picture.  The  back  of  the  chair 
with  the  coat  on  it  was  high  enough  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  man  stooping 
over  the  bed.  When  I  told  the  story  the  next  morning*  the  "old  batchelor" 
got  into  a  furious  passion  and  declared  that  I  had  made  up  the  story  to 
make  him  appear  ridiculous  and  died  in  his  belief  that  he  had  seen  the 


ghost  of  Kaund.  This  is  a  true  statement  of  the  facts  without  any 
exaggeration  or  embelishment  and  is  related  here,  not  for  any  interest  there 
may  be  in  the  story  itself,  bit  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  ghost  stories 
from  combination  of  circumstances  have  grown  into  such  importance  as  to 
demand  belief,  when  if  they  had  been  properly  investigated  wild  bevr 


-  ~u.  ;n  v.-  eno  as 


and 5 s  ghost  did.  If  x  had  given  way  to  my 


— ears  there  would  have  been  two  creditable  witnesses,  for  V'alker  was  a  man 
whose  veracity  no  one  would  question,  to  the  same  fact  at  different  times 
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that  the  ghost  of  a  nan  had  been  seen  in  the  foon  in  which  he  died  besides 
other  colateral  circumstances,  and  I  would  have  lived  and  died  under  the 
belief  that  the  ghost  of  dead  men  can,  and  do,  appear  on  this  earth. 

Within  the  year  after  the  marriage  of  my  brother  Richard  to  Mrs.  Spark 
the  dwelling  house  and  nearly  aal  the  out  buildings  were  destroyed  by  fire 
when  all  the  family  were  from  home  and  very  little  of  the  furniture  or 
stores  were  saved.  He  then  moved  to  his  own  plantation,  Windsor,  within 
half  a  mile  of  the  Court  House,  where  I  visited  daily  as  a  member  of  the 
family,  and  where  Hiss  Betsy  Simpson  spent  a  large  portion  of  her  time. 

She  was  raised  after  the  death  of  the  mother-  by  her  Aunt  Mrs.  Gen.  Parker. 
The  residence  of  Gen.  Parker  was  twenty  miles  or  more  from  Windsor  in 
Yeocomoco  Heck,  low  down  on  the  Fotomac,  a  very  out  of  the  way  place,  and 
where  very  little  gay  company  was  seen  except  when  large  parties  went  down 
to  spend  a  week  or  two  for  the  benefit  of  the  luxuries  of  fish,  oysters, 
crabs  and  wild  fowl  which  it  afforded  inthe  greatest  abundance  and 
perfection.  It  was  therefore  not  a  very  desirable  residence  for  a  young 
lady  just  entering  into  the  gaities  of  fashionable  life.  Miss  Betsy 
therefore  spent  much  of  her  time  with  her  cousin  at  Windsor  and  with  her 
relations  at  Port  Royal,  and  the  General  had  two  very  interesting  daughters 
who  were  preparing  to  enter  upon  fashionable  life  and  staid  much  of  their 
time  with  their  half  sister  at  Windsor.  There  was  also  another  cousin. 

Miss  Julia  Maria  Peake,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Peake,  a  very  eminent 
physician,  who  kept  up  the  courtly  fashion  of  the  cocked,  or  three  cornered 
h&o  an**  powder,  w _v. i  snares  a nci  xuiee  and  tnoc  buc Kies  ,  vi  „  t  » i 

girl  not  then  free  from  the  leading  strings, - 1  became  acquainted  at  my 


brother  Richard’s  wedding.  She  was  very  pretty,  perfect  in  form  and  figure 
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and  danced  like  a  top  and  looked  on  by  her  fond  father  as  perfect  in  all 
things*  v:e  danced  together,  chatted  together  and  walked  together*  She 
was  the  very  angel  of  lU  -  to  captivate  a  boy  of  18  years*  It  was  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  Juli,  as  she  was  called,  had  caught  Toe,  as  everybody 
called  mo*  Even  her  coating  father  seemed  to  consider  it  a  match  and  to  be 
satisfied,  and  I  thought  I  was  in  love,  and  even  perpetrated  an  acrostic  on 
her  nare-e  which  I  thought  was  equal  to  any  of  Pope’s  juvinile  expressions* 

But  1  had  good  sense  enough  not  to  g5.ve  a  copy  of  it,  hut  it  got  out  and 
some  lines  of  it  were  repeated  to  me,  and  that  annoyed  me.  sol  put  it  in 
the  bottom  of  ity  trunk  and  when  asked  to  let  it  bo  seen  I  said  it  va3  a 
foolish  thing  and  I  had  destroyed  it.  A  year  or  two  after  1  came  across 
it  and  it  was,  in  truth,  so  absurd  and  pediculous  that  X  rejoiced  that  I  hud 
given  no  copy  of  it  and  at  once  destroyed  it*  It  was  full  of  Rthe  Code”  and 
big  and  high  sounding  words  and  rymed  but  not  a  spark  of  poetry  ir.  it, 
and  that  was  the  first  and  the  last  of  my  poetical  efforts*  V'e  kept  up  a 
giddy  and  X  my  say,  childish  flirtation  for  about  two  years  and  many  of 
our  friends  considered  it  a  settled  matter  -  and  yet  not  one  word  of  love 
in  the  way  of  declaration  and  courtship  ever  passed  between  us,  nor  do  I 
suppose  the  thought  of  marrying  ever  entered  either  of  our  heads*  She 
married  Blades  Hitchacl  of  Richmond  County,  a  grandson  of  C  ounce  lor  Carter 
of  Hominy  Hall,  a  very  wealthy  ran,  had  a  family  and  I  have  no  doubt  was 
happily  married  * 

Hiring  this  period  there  were  many  matches  p lamed  for  ce  by  my 
friends  *  Bo.  •  very  rlci  •  .  1th  never  added  char  s  t  .  &  faii  j  — 

ia  xuy  eyes*  I  was  and  needless,  and  in  one  sense  not  a  ladies  man; 


' 


that  is*  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  dress  and  dis^ised  a  fop  and 
exquisit.  I  never  paid  exclusive  attention  to  any  lady  or  dangled  after 
any  Bell  in  a  train  of  beaux*  nor  ever  gave  any  lady  cause  to  put  me 
down  on  her  list  of  devoted  admirers.  X  was  always  independent  in  my 
conduct  and  deportment*  was  always  fond  of  the  society  of  the  fair  sex  of 
all  ages  and  polite  and  attentive  to  them.  I  never  wished  to  dance  well* 

If  I  kept  in  time  and  escaped  treadiiig  on  the  toes  or  train  of  the  ladies* 
or  butting  against  then  I  was  satisfied.  I  never  forestalled  a  dance  with 
any  lady*  and  if  I  asked  one  to  dance  with  me  and  she  was  previously 
engaged*  X  went  to  some  other*  generally  a  wallflower  or  a  stranger,  if 
one  was  in  the  room.  I  was  always  attentive  to  strangers  and  those  who 
seemed  to  be  neglected.  I  never  contended  in  the  crowd  after  a  popular 
beauty  or  put  it  in  the  power  of  any  woman  to  put  my  name  on  her  list  of 
captive  slaves.  The  consequence  was  that  I  excited  no  envy  or  .jealousy  and 
ladies  generally  were  glad  to  receive  my  homely  attentions.  With  Kiss  Betsy 
Simpson  no  one  seemed  ever  to  have  suspected  or  planned  a  match.  Spending 
most  of  her  time  at  Windsor*  we  were  almost  constantly  together  and  I  thought 
I  loved  her  as  a  sister  and  believed  she  loved  me  as  a  brother.  She  was 
a  sprightly  girl*  had  a  good  voice,  and  sang  sweetly*  so  I  thought,  and  I 
know  there  were  many  wno  agreed  with  me  in  opinion.  Somehow  or  other  I 
found  her  company  indispensi’ole  to  my  happiness*  yet  nothing  about  love  and 
marriage  passed  between  us.  Ifor  do  I  think  that  either  of  us  ever 
contemplated  such  an  event.  Cur  Intercourse  was  free  and  unembamessrc  i 
ve  called  each  other  by  our  familiar  names.  V'e  read  together*  rambled 
together  and  she  would  sing  for  me.  If  she  vent  down  to  General  Parker's 
1  soon  found  occasion  to  go  to  Yeocomoco  Keck  too.  If  she  vent  to  Fort 


Royal  1  found  some  excuse  for  going  to  Fort  Royal  also.  She  had  a  very 

intimate  friend  who  was  a  favorite  in  ;..y  brother's  family  -  hiss  S _ 

H _ the  only  child  of  a  rich  old  gentleman  who  had  a  large  plantation 

on  the  Potomac  near  iuy  brothers.  She  would  often  suggest  to  me  what  a  good 
match  her  friend  would  make  for  me,  and  I  also  saw  that  my  brothers  would 
favor  such  an  arrangement,  and  indeed  he  suggest  it  to  me,  but  I  always 
treated  such  advice  as  if  given  in  jest.  My  brother  was  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  generous  of  men  and  I  was  always  to  his  death,  his  favorite 


brother,  altho  he  was  my  senior  by  some  eight  or  ten  years,  and  I  am  sure 
that  it  was  for  my  Interest  he  was  desirous  to  promote  the  match,  and  she 
was  certainly  a  young  lady  worthy  of  any  gentleman,  but  as  I  have  before 
said,  wealth  did  not  enhance  a  young  lady's  charm3  in  my  eyes,  /.t  length 


it  was  gossiped  in  the  family  that  there  was  something  between  Ton  and 
Betsy  more  than  mere  friendship,  and  some  charged  that  Piss  Betsy  Simpson 
had  outwitted  her  cousin  Julia  in  the  game  that  had  been  played  for  ne.  Cf 
all  this  I  was  at  first  entirely  unsuspicious.  But  I 

perceived  a  coolness  in  the  family.  My  sister  Lucy  (my  brother's  wife) 
was  not  as  cordial  as  formerly,  even  the  old  grandmother  was  cold  and 
avoided  rue,  and  Miss  Betsy  went  down  to  Gen.  Parkers  without  letting  me 
know  or  taking  leave  of  me,  and  lastly  my  brother  told  me  of  the  rumored 
engagement  and  said  that  accounted  for  my  blindness  to  the  charms  of 
Miss  S  K  and  that  the  family  were  opposed  to  the  match. 


I  denied  the  truth  of  the  report  and  declared  that  not  one  word  in  regard 

to  courtship  and  marriage  ha j.  «  . 

me  and  that  I  did  not  think  that  either  cf  us  had  entertained  a  thought  of 


although  in  advance  of  any  cause,  might 


marrying 


But  that  opposition. 


* 
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not  have  the  effect  of  preventing  it.  That  however  much  I  was  disposed 
to  respect  the  advice  and  good  wishes  of  ny  friends  and  his  especially, 
yet  that  was  a  subject  on  which  I  meant  to  act  independently,  and  fortn- 
with  I  got  a  gig  and  drove  down  to  Gen.  Parkers.  It  was  about  the 
approaching  Christmas  festivities  and  I  told  Hiss  let sy  that  I  came  after 
her,  that  the  gaities  were  about  to  begin  and  her  friends  wanted  her,  and 
she  must  be  ready  in  the  morning  to  go  up  with  me.  On  our  way  up  the  next 
day  I  inquired  how  she  came  to  leave  so  unexpectedly  and  without  giving  me 
an  opportunity  of  our  usual  partings.  In  the  attempt  to  explain  I  discovered 
her  embarresment  and  finally  she  acknowledged  the  charge  of  our  secret 
engagement  and  as  there  was  no  truth  in  it  she  thought  that  her  absence 
for  a  short  time  would  cause  it  to  blow  over.  I  then  told  her  what  had 
passed  between  my  brother  and  me,  and  then  said  all  this  has  satisfied  me 
that  you  are  essential  to  my  happiness  and  if  you  will  say  that  you  will 
marry  me,  there  shall  be  truth  in  the  report.  After  a  moment's  pause 
she  replied,  "Tom  don’t  act  hastily."  I  answered,  "I  am  not  acting 
hastily,  but  as  ny  heart  and  head  dictate  -  will  you  promise  to  marry  me." 

She  replied  "Yes  l  If  it  is  your  wish  I  will  marry  you,"  and  ve  ratified 
the  engagement  with  the  first  kiss,  she  ever  gave  me,  and  it  wxsrpc  was 
immediately  opposite  two  large  yellow  poplar  trees  at  the  entrance  to 
Windsor  Lane.  We  agreed  that  as  we  were  not  then  in  a  situation  to  marry 
and  were  young  enough  to  wait  a  year  or  two  that  ve  would  not  let  our 

engagement  be  known  to  anyone  but  to  her-  uncle .  Gen-  -al  r  r"  r.  ,  . ' 

noxacays 

auways  been  a  father  uo  herj  and  as  soon  as  the  Chris tua s /hoaiEpcuLuyn  w^re 
over  I  was  to  go  to  Richmond  City.  A  day  or  so  after  I  co.-ununicated  our 


' 


. 
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engagement  to  the  General  with  our  plans  which  he  cordially  a -proved  and 
kept  our  secret  faithfully. 

1  tss&  ought  to  have  noticed  that  after  the  affair  of  t!ie  Chese-eake 
and  leopard  which  convulsed  the  people  in  every  part  oC  the  Union,  war 
with  Great  Britain  was  considered  inevitable  £..d  Congress  passed  an  act  wo 
raise  eight  regirsents  of  infantry  as  a  neucleus  on  which  to  raise  a  war 
&r%y9  and  General  Parker,  who  was  Kajor  General  of  the  Kilitia  of  the  ft  ate, 
was  appointed  by  Hr.  Jefferson.  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  to  be  raised  in 
Virginia  and  his  headquarters  were  at  leatnoreland  Court  House  and  he 
appointed  me  his  private  secretary  to  receive  the  monthly  returns  from  the 
recruiting  officers  and  condence  them  to  be  reported  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  The  regiment  had  been  filled  and  was  ordered  to  Mew  Orleans  ar.d 
Colonel  Parker  was  preparing  to  go  to  Norfolk  to  meet  his  command  whence 
they  were  to  take  shipping  to  New  Orleans  and  I  through  the  friendship  of 
his  nephew.  Col.  Bichard  a.  Parker,  who  had  just  married  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Fousher  the  Post  Hester  at  Richmond  City,  got  the  appointment 

of  clerk  in  the  lost  Office  and  went  on  to  Kichmoad  irrneaiutely  end  entered 
upon  my  duties,  and  being  the  friend  of  Colonel  Parker  I  lived  in  the  fa  _ly 
of  Dr.  Fousher  which  was  not  the  privilege  of  iia  other  clerks*  The 
doctor’s  wife  wan  not  living  and  his  house  was  kept  by  his  two  daughters, 
Hisses  Charlotte  and  Peggy  Fousher  and  their  cousin  Kiss  Retry  5ava  e, 
taking  the?  duties  alternately  each  week.  There-,  never  va?  a  more  pleasant 
.  <  ija_pp.tr  family'.  Hiss  Charlotte  was  admitted  t  '  1  — t  beautiful 

wonan.  in  Virginia,  can  sac  certainly  was  as  lovely  in  all  the  traits  of 
mind  that  ad  ora  a  woman  as  she  was  perfect  in  form,  feature  tv!  figure-, 
leggy  was  as  wild  and  frolic  ice  o  e  as  a  kitten  and  Cousin  Betsy  fare  c 
was  a  good  soul  a  little  on  the  wrong  side  of  twenty  six*  f  .oy  tzxate  i  no 


' 
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as  a  brother  and  I  loved  then  as  sisters.  The  old  doctor  v  s  very  hind  to 
sa  and  being  &  great  polititian.  and  finding  me  of  the  same  rty,  i  bee  a  c 
s  great  favorite  with  him  end  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Bite hie  of  the  inquirer. 

The  first  quarter  after  I  went  into  the  Post  Office  the  C.vief  Clerk* 3 
accounts  fell  short  in  the  setiXetsent  and  not  being  able  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  he  was  dismissed  and  I  was  promoted  to  the  chief  clerkship. 

The  year  passed  off  very  happily.  The  doctor  had  no  trouble  with  the  fort 
Office  and  rarely  ever  cane  into  it,  altho  it  was  in  the  lower  story  of  the 
building  he  lived  in*  A  short  tine  before  Christmas  1  rail  leave  to  vir.it 
Vestaor eland  with  the  agreement  that  I  was  to  return  immediately  after  the 
holidays •  1  arrived  at  Westmoreland  Court  House  just  a  week  before  Christ-, au 

and  found  that  Hiss  Betsy  Sinpson  was  iii  Yeoc onoeo  a.  c  the  next  naming  I 
vent  down  there  and  found  that  General  Parker  had  returned  from  Kaw  Orleans 
arid  all  the  family  were  well  and  joyful.  In  our  correspondence  it  was 
agreed  on  and  understood  between  us  that  we  would  not  marry  for  at  least 
another  year  and  with  that  understand  trig  I  rm.de  an  agreement  with 
br.  Fousher  for  another  year. 

In  our  walk  the  next  morning  the  General  abruptly  remarked,  "I 
understand  that  you  end  Betsy  have  agreed  to  postpone  your  marriage  another 
year.'*  I  replied  in  the  affirmative  and  said,  ‘Vo  are  certasnly  not  in  a 
position,  to  marry  now,"  He  replied,  "It  won’t  do.  Tan,  You  will  be  in 
no  better  position  a  year  hence.  These  long  engagements  rarely  cone  to  much 
find  it  places  Betsy  in  an  awkward  and  unpleasant  situation.  Hy  advice  to 


I  replied,” I  hams  not  the  house  or  anything  towards  hcrusekaei  i. 
he  replied, 0 You  can  remain  in  ray  house  until  you  can  get  one,  an  . 
to  put  in  it."  I  replied,  "General,  you  he  1  ' 


■  - 


' 
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Betsy  and  more  than  a  friend  to  me,  but  notwithstanding  I  coaid  not  take  a 
wife  in  your  family  to  quarter  upon  your  kindness  and  hospitality."  "I  am 
glad,'1  he  said,  "to  hear  you  speak  so  independently  and  will  not  ask  you  to 
remain  in  my  house  a  day  longer  than  may  be  necessary  to  prepare  one  for 
yourself  which  you  will  find  after  you  are  married  will  be  not  so  difficult 
a  matter  as  you  now  thiil*"  "But  I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  Dr.  Fousher 
to  return  to  the  Post  Office  directly  after  Christmas."  "That,"  he  said,  "is 
no  great  matter.  You  can  write  to  him  and  tell  him  the.  facts."  I  said, 
"General,  I  will  leave  it  to  Betsy.  Let  us  go  and  see  her  at  once."  She 
agreed  that  her  uncle  and  I  might  settle  the  matter.  "Then,"  I  said,  "we 
will  he  married  the  day  after  tomorrow."  It  was  objected  to  as  being  too 
soon  to  make  preparations.  I  urged  that  there  was  no  need  for  preparations. 

I  dispised  wedding  clothes,  but  that  would  be  on  Friday.  I  cared  nothing 
about  the  day.  So  it  was  agreed  on  that  I  should  go  to  the  Court  House  the 
next  day  and  get  the  marriage  license  and  make  other  arrangements  and  be  back 
by  one  o’clock  on  Friday,  so  as  that  the  ceremony  should  be  performed 
before  dinner.  The  next  morning  (Thursday)  I  went  up  and  made  all  re¬ 
arrangements;  and  went  to  Windsor  and  informed  my  brother  and  family  of  what 
had  been  agreed  on.  There  was  no  little  surprise  and  astonishment,  but  no 
manifestations  of  displeasure.  The  next  morning  was  the  opening  of  as 
inclement  a  day  as  anyone  weald  wish  to  see.  It  rained,  hailed,  snowed,  and 
blew  a  storm.  But  nothing  daunted,  with  my  friend  who  was  to  wait  on  me, 
we  started  and  when  we  got  to  ^omony  Ferry,  the  vine  war:  cl  or  '  ,r  ■  o  ’■  - 
tnap  the  ferryman  refused  to  take  us  over  the  river,  till  I  hirred  four  able 
bodied  negro  men  to  help  row  the  boat.  We  arrived  at  Gen.  Parker's  -  22 
miles  -  by  one  o’clock.  I  took  off  my  overcoat  and  muddy  boot3  and  oat  on 


■ 
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a  pair  of  light  shoes.  The  bride  was  ready  and  we  walked  into  the  parlo-r 
where  a  few  friends  were  assembled  and  were  bound  in  the  Holy  bands  of 
wedlock  by  fry  relation,  the  Eev,  Samuel  Templem&n,  who  had  gone  down  the 
evening  before  by  my  request,  on  Friday  the  22nd  of  December  ISO?,  The  ring 
used  I  believe  was  the  bride's  mother *s  wedding  ring.  From  the  parlour  the 
party  marched  to  the  dining  room  where  vas  spread  as  sumptions  a  dinner  as 
ever  Prince  partook  of,  for  which  Krs,  Parker  and  the  General  had  great 
reputation.  The  bride  sat  by  the  side  of  her  aunt  and  I  by  the  uncle.  At 
the  table  I  pledged  the  bride  in  a  toast  as,  “Hy  old  woman,”  And  setting 
aside  all  the  endearing  epithets  of  “Honey,”  "Sugar,"  "Deary,"  and  the  like, 

I  never  called  her  by  any  other  name.  By  the  time  that  dinner  was  over  it 
had  cleared  off  and  was  as  mild  and  delightful  an  evening  as  any  one  could 
desire,  and  the  co  pony  was  increased  by  the  a  rrival  of  others,  for  Saturday 
invitations  had  been  issued  and  the  company  was  large  and  gay.  On  Sunday 
we  went  to  church,  and  on  Monday  ws  arrived  at  binds  or  with  my  brother  and 
the  week  was  spent  in  dinners  and  parties  with  our  other  friends. 

I  wrote  immediately  to  Dr*  F pusher  and  informed  him  of  the  unexpected 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  my  situation  and  requested  to  be  released  from 
my  engagement  with  hin  and  rented  a  small  plantation,  and  with  the  coming 
year  I  went  manfully  to  work.  Hy  wife  had  a  few  negroes  in  her  own  right, 
some  good  house  servants  and  a  good  cook,  and  some  of  her  mother's  furniture, 
so  that  by  tlie  addition  of  a  few  things  we  were  soon  snugly  fixed  at  house  - 
keeping.  It  was  at  first  rather  £  novil  situation  1  fj  '  -  ~- 

~i  ins  house  without  a  soul  but  the  servants,  but  we  were  too  happy  to  wish 
it  otherwise,  particularly  as  ve  had  friends  to  visit  us  every  day,  And  I 
can  say,  truthfully ,  that  I  never  had  c.  moments  cause  to  recrct  the  r.tec  vc 
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we  had  so  hastily  taken  or  vas  in  any  trouble  about  the  means  of  living, 
and  no  man  vas  ever  blessed  with  a  purer  or  more  devoted  wife.  But  we  were 
not  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  our  happy  and  quiet  cottage  life,  About  the 
first  of  February  I  received  a  letter  from  Dr,  Foushea  congratulating  me  on 
ray  marriage  but  saying  he  could  not  do  without  me  in  the  Post  Office  and 
proposing  to  give  me  one  half  of  the  net  profits  of  the  office  and  a  part 
of  his  house  to  live  in,  and  to  live  in  his  family  until!  I  vas  ready  for 
housekeeping.  His  house  vas  large  and  so  arranged  as  to  accomodate  two 
families,  I  at  once  accepted  his  proposition  ana  disposed  of  my  little  farm 
and  distributed  among  my  friends  such  furniture,  etc,  as  I  could  not  send  to 
Richmond ,  packed  up  the  rest  to  go  on  with  the  servants,  and  started  off 
for  Richmond  with  my  wife.  We  vere  cordially  received  and  soon  house¬ 
keeping  again,  but  as  one  family  with  the  Doctor,  hiss  Charlotte  was 
married  and  Miss  Peggy  Foushea  and  Cousin  Betsy  Savage  vere  the  housekeepers, 
and  treated  my  wife  as  a  sister  and  vere  always  together  in  one  or  the  others 
family.  Ky  first  child,  Dlisa  Frances,  vas  born  in  Dr.  Foushea's  house,  and 
I  believe,  under  God,  the  life  of  the  mother  and  the  child  vas  saved  by  his 
skill,  experience,  and  attention,  and  the  kindness  of  the  young  ladies. 

The  nett  income  from  the  Post  Office  vas  over  £-3,000  a  year,  so 

that  my  income  with  the  hire  of  some  of  the  servants  was  about  v2,000  which 
was  ample  for  every  want  we  had.  Ky  situation  vas  a  very  responsible  one. 

I  had  to  account  for  all  the  money  received  at  the  Post  Office,  which  vas 
between  ¥>7,000  &  $8,000  a  quarter,  and  at  that  time  there  was  an  immense 

-  -  oi  none  y  in  bank  notes  ..  _ 

to  the  Penetentiary  for  taking  out  money  from  letters  going  thr  .ugh  the 
P*  0,.  Net  choosing  to  have  young  men  of  whom  I  was  unacquainted  put  under 
as  clerk,  I  had  an  understanding  with  Dr.  Foushea  that  I  should  have  the 
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appointment  of.  ny  clerks  and  a  certain  sum  allowed  for  their  salary.  :j 
brother,  Sam,  was  living  in  a  mercantile  house  in  Norfolk  ur.i  by  adding  a  little 
to  the  salary  allowed  I  easily  got  him  to  come  and  live  in  t:;e  lost  Ofi'ice 
with  me,  and  we  performed  all  the  duties  a3  long  as  1  kept  the  office. 

I  was  the  inventor,  or  planner,  of  uio3fc  Office  Boxes."  Ihese  were 
times  of  embargo,  nonentercourse,  etcj  and  of  course  speculation  was  rife. 

The  first  news  was  important  and  therefore,  there  was  alxrays  a  great  rush 
to  the  F.  0.  as  soon  as  the  mail  came  in,  for  letters.  The  universal  plan 
was  to  hand  out  letters  from  a  removed  pane  of  glass  from  the  front  window. 

I  have  seen  the  whole  street  blocked  up  by  people  waiting  their  turn  to  get 
to  the  window  to  ask  for  letters  in  all  sorts  of  weather.  It  was  a  great 
grievance  and  I  was  applied  to  know  if  I  could  dirise  some  plan  to  remedy 
it.  I  said  I  thought  I  could  divise  a  plan  which  would  remedy  the  evil  \Z 
I  could  be  indemnified  for  the  expense  and  was  assured  that  I  would  be 
indemnified  for  any  expense  I  might  be  at.  The  room  for  the  Post  Office  in 
Dr.  Fousher’s  house  was  not  suitable  for  my  plan,  so  I  rented  a  izoqpockre 
large  three  story  brick  building  higher  up  on  brick  row  vr.iich  had  a  large 
room  on  the  first  floor.  This  room  I  divided  into  two  rooms  by  a  counter 
running  parr all el  with  the  street  so  as  to  give  a  front  end  a  back  room. 

The  carpenter  who  did  the  work  was  named  Yearman  Smith,  to  whom  I  explained 
ray  plan.  Upon  the  counter  I  placed  long  boxes  with  pigeon  holes,  four 
to  a  pane  of  ten  by  twelve  glass.  There  were  grooves  cut  so  that  the  glass 
could  drop  in  and  then  another  tier  of  pigeon  holes  laid  on  and  the  glass 
dro;  ped  in,  and  £  >n  unti 

rooms.  Die  boxes  were  numbered  on  the  side  facing  the  ront  room  from  "No#  I" 
upwards,  and  the  owners  name  pasted  on  the  other  side  in  the  back  room.  There 
was  a  fire  place  in  the  front  room  and  I  had  a  long  table  and  chairs  and 


r 
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benches  and  all  the  "dead  newspapers,"  or  newspapers  not  taken  out,  were 
put  every  day  on  the  table  so  that  it  was  a  very  comfortable  reading  room. 

As  soon  as  one  entered  the  room  he  could  see  if  anything  was  in  his  number 
and  by  tapping  his  finger  against  it  a  clerk  handed  it  to  him,  I  had  about 
four  hundred  of  these  boxes  engaged  at  ?0  cents  a  quarter  and  the  merchants 
gave  me  five  percent  a  quarter  for  keeping  their  postage  account.  This 
with  the  boxes  amounted  to  some  £l,2GQ  or  $1,500  so  that  ray  income  was  now 
nearly  OiijGOO  a  year,  X  then  moved  from  Dr,  Foushers  to  my  own  rented 
house  where  I  lived  and  entertained  as  handsomely  as  ary  gentleman  in 
Richmond .  We  then  took  Harriet  Parker  and  ry  neice  Margaretta  Brown  to 
live  with  us  and  go  to  school. 

It  was  after  I  moved  from  Dr,  Fousher’s  house  that  I  drew  the  Cl5,000 
prize,  but  it  made  no  change  in  my  course,  I  labored  as  hard  as  ever  and 
wa3  as  prompt  and  faithful  in  the  fulfillment  of  all  ry  duties.  The  money 
on  the  prize  was  not  paid  for  a  year  or  more  after,  and  I  never  saw  or  touched 
a  dollar  of  it.  I  sent  the  ticket  to  ry  brother  James  and  vent  into 
merchandize  with  him  and  ry  brother  William.  I  continued  in  the  Post  Office 
untill  my  health  was  destroyed  and  untill  the  old  doctor,  although  he 
regretted  to  part  with,  me,  told  me,  and  so  did  his  son.  Dr.  Jack  Fousher, 
that  if  I  did  not  quit  the  Post  Office  1  could  not  live  six  months,  and  it 
is  probable  that  my  state  of  health  saved  me  from  the  horrible  face  of  many 
who  perished  in  the  burning  of  the  Richmond  Theatre.  I  had  gone  to  the 
theatre  a  night  cr  two  before  to  hear  ar.s  to  rtv  r:r  vi  ' 

opportunity  of  going,  and  the  doctor  forbid  my  going  again  and  told  ry  wife 
she  must  not  allot?  of  it,  and  of  course  she  would  not  go  and  X  would  not  go 
without  her.  It  occurred  about  11  o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  2oth  of 


' 
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December  iGll.  Ky  room  was  in  the  third  story  in  the  back  of  the  building 
overlooking  the  theatre  so  that  every  thing  could  be  distinctly  seen  and  the 
screams  heard*  Hundreds  of  pens  have  tried  to  discribe  the  horrors  of  that 
night*  1  cannot  now  relate  the  little  of  what  I  sat;  and  heard  without 
attempting  any  description.  I  saw  then  as  they  tumbled  over  each  other  oat 
of  the  windows  and  as  the  last  came  out  they  v:crc  in  flames.  Ladies  in  a 
light  blase  and  some  as  they  touched  the  ground  in  their  agonies  continued 
to  ran  until  their  clothes  were  entirely  burnt  off.  But  the  agonizing  scene 
was  only  for  a  few  minutes.  In  five  minutes  the  roof  fell  in  with  an  awful 
crash  and  all  was  in  the  silence  of  death  indeed.  But  the  streets  were  a 
bedlam  throughout  that  long  and  ever  to  he  remembered  night.  ’  o  one  knew 
who  were  the  sufferers.  The  streets  were  filled  with  all  class,  ages  and 
conditions*  Mothers  calling  for  their  children,  wives  for  their  husbands, 
children  for  their  parents,  sisters  for  their  brothers  -  half  dressed  ladies 
of  the  first  standing  might  be  seen  running  and  tearing  their  hair  and 
swooning  in  the  streets,  and  no  one  caring  for  them,  for  they  were  all 
suffering  under  the  same  calamity  and  these  scenes  continued  all  the  live 
long  night*  Early  the  next  morning  I  went  to  the  place  and  saw  taken  from 
the  smoldering  ruin  the  bodies,  or  rather  the  blackened  tranks,  of  seventy- 
two  of  the  victims  which  were  taken  to  the  Baptist  Church  nearby.  The 
extremities  of  all  were  burnt  off  to  the  knees  and  elbows,  and  many  higher 
up  cr  nearer  to  the  body*  Only  two  had  their  heads  or  skulls  remain  to  the 

body,  the  rest  were  burnt  off  leaving  stumps  of  the  neck.  Of  course  none 

c  -  -d  b  ■  i  nown  by  feature  i  •  v  anyth 

which  they  could  be  identified.  Except  the-  booy  of  Governor  Smith,  under 
which  was  found  his  gold  watch  with  his  name  on  it,  run  down  about  1  o 'clock 

?.  H*  and  when  wound  up,  worked  as  usual  ana  on  the  stump  of  the  neck  of 


So 

&  very  small  body  hung  a  gold  chain  on  which  was  inscribed,  ”  I'r  om  ry 
Orand^otherg *  which  was  known,  to  bo  Kiss  Whitcocks,  a  root  lovely  girl  about 
fourteen  years  old# 

The  horrible  scenes  which  1  had  witnessed  had  shrank  my  heart  into  a 
piece  of  callous  flesh#  It  had  no  feeling,  no  sensibility,  no  sjnpaf-’iy* 

I  looked  on  this  scene  with  as  much  cold  indifference  as  If  the  blackened 
tranks  exhumed  from  the  vaults  of  the  theatre  sad  been  the  ends  of  unconsumed 
timber  only,  and  yet  I  knew  that  many  of  them  were  the  remains  of  ry  most 
intimate  friends  and  daily  associates*  I  never  so  fully  realised  the  force 
of  the  wish  put  into  Kero’s  mouth  by  the  poet, 

<rUhen  I  am  dead  and  in  my  uraf 
Kay  Earth  and  sea  together  bum* 

Tea  t  Vihilst  I  live  I  would  desire 
To  see  the  universe  on  fire*” 

Such  was  say  state  of  mind  I  could  have  witnessed  such  a  calamity  without 
winking  my  eye,  and  it  was  many  days  before  ay  heart  recovered  its  natural 
sensibility  and  a  tear  of  syx^&thy  moistened  my  eyelids,  or  that  1  could 
realise  the  extent  of  calamity  which  had  caused  a  whole  r-eo:  le  in  mourning* 
It  was  determined  by  the  city  authorities  that  all  the  victims  to 
the  devouring  f limes  of  the  theatre  should  be  inters d  in  its  vaults  and  a 
monumental  church  erected  over  them*  f*ll  the  bodies  that  were  taken  out  of 
tie  rains  were  put  in  large  mahogany  boxes  and  all  who  died  at  their  homes 
or  other  places  or  that  were  carried  away  should  be  put  in  separate  coffins 
end  the  procession  with  hearses  to  pass  by  each  house  and  take  the  body,  and 
such  was  the  length  of  the  r-rocesr  Lon  t  X  it  v ?■'  v  •  •>  •  , 

front  arrived  at  the  place  of  interment  before  the  rear  got  up*  They  were 
sll  placed  in  the  vault  and  the  solemnities  performed  and  the  va  .Its 


securely  covered 
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It  was  ascertained  that  one  hundred  and  twenty  nine  (129)  lives  had 
been  lost  by  the  confligraiion  of  the  Richmond  Theatre.  Of  these,  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  people  of  the  state  -  Governor  Smith;  Venerble,  President 
of  the  Bank  of  Virginia;  Eotis,  a  distinguished  lawyer  arid  his  lady;  members 
of  the  legislature.  Judges,  Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  the  wife  of  the 
Mayor  of  the  city,  and  twenty  two  young  ladies  from  lit  to  20  years  old,  the 
beauty  and  flower  of  the  city. 

There  were  many  accounts  of  dreams  which  seem  to  be  well  verified; 
and  of  heart  rending  circumstances  and  thrilling  incidents,  more  than  volumes 
could  portray.  I  will  only  mention  one,  related  to  me  by  an  intimate  friend 
named  Tiffin.  He  found  himself  so  jammed  up  in  the  rush  to  get  out  that  he 
could  not  move  and  at  the  same  time  saw  ladies  whom  he  knew  a  little  way  off 
calling  on  him  by  name  to  save  them  when  the  flames  from  their  dresses  behind 
were  curling  over  their  heads  and  licking  off  the  locks  of  hair  on  their 
cheeks.  The  sight  was  so  horrible  and  the  death  before  him  so  certain  that 


he  determined  to  cut  his  throat  and  took  out  his  knife  for  the  purpose,  but 
he  could  not  get  his  hands  together  to  open  it.  At  this  time  he  felt  a  sense 
of  filling  a  long  distance  and  lost  his  consciousness.  When  he  came  to  himself 


he  was  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  Lombardy  Poplar  about  forty  feet  from  the 
burning  building  which  had  fallen  in,  and  the  flames  were  ascending  gently 
to  heaven  and  reflecting  against  the  throng  who  were  looking  on  in  silence, 
caused  them  to  appear  as  white  as  s not/.  The  conviction  rushed  on  his  mind 
that  he  was  dead  and  in  the  "Spirit  Land,"  I  leave  rir  fed:'.’.  ' 

ftv,  . 


me  was  a  winter  of  fear  and  trending  especially  with  the  superstitious 
and  weak  minded.  A  large  comet  had  appeared  in  the  fall  accompanied  by  a  lung 
season  of  warm,  dry  and  sultry  weather  and  many  speculations  were  made  in  the 
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papers  about  it.  Some  contending  that  it  was  approaching  the  earth  and 
might  come  near  enough  to  destroy  it.  There  were  some  severe  shocks  of 
earthquake  -  the  severest  ever  experienced  in  Virginia.  In  Richmond  some 
houses  rocked  and  ehimnies  fell.  The  house  I  lived  in  go  sensibly  moved 
that  I  sprung  out  of  the  bed,  not  suspecting  the  cause,  and  to  complete  the 
whole,  a  crazy  man,  or  a  knave,  wrote  a  prophesy  which  was  published  in 
pamphlet  that  the  world  would  be  destroyed  on  a  certain  day;  and  many  believed 
it  and  some  actually  died  of  imagination  and  fear. 

I  continued  on  in  the  Post  Office  untill  the  first  of.  May,  1312,  when 
my  state  of  health  compelled  me  to  give  it  up,  and  on  the  13th  of  Hay  I 
left  Richmond  to  visit  our  friends  in  the  northern  neck,  and  in  June  we  left 
our  Westmoreland  friends  for  a  perm.inent  residence  in  Charlestown,  where  I 
had  commenced  business  in  merchandize  with  my  brothers.  On  our  way  at  Paris 
at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  at  Ashbys  Cap,  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  day 
of  June  the  stage  from  Alexandria  to  Winchester  brought  the  news  of  the 


passage  of  the  declaration  of  War  by  congress  the  day  before  against  England. 


Soon  after  my  arrival  in  Charlestown  I  set  up  housekeeping  and  my  second 
daughter  Helen  was  born  there.  But  I  soon  discovered  that  the  confinement 


of  a  store  was  as  injurious  to  my  health  as  the  Post  Office,  and  the  war 
interfering  -with  lty  plans  I  sold  out  my  interest  in  the  stores  to  ny  brothers 
and  through  the  influence  of  my  wife’s  relation.  Hr.  William  Skinker  of 


Spring  Farm,  Fauquir  County,  I  purchased  Mount  Ephraim,  adjoining  Spring 


rarra?  £n(^  situated  immediately  n  .  the  ban;-  t; 

above  the  raiis  Falmouth  and  Fredricks burg,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  my  wife 

comfortably  established  at  Mount  Ephraim  among  her  immediate  relations,  I 
mounted  my  horse  and  started  for  the  northern  neck  where  the  enemy  under 
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Admiral  Cockburn  were  committing  all  kinds  of  savage  depredations .  At 
Mattox  Bridge  I  fell  in  with  Capt.  John  Stewarts  troup  of  cavalry  from  King 
George  County  and  at  once  volunteered  in  it  as  a  common  soldier. 

Dr.  Jack  Fousher,  who  was  intuitively  a  physician  and  in  whose  advice 
I  placed  implicit  confidence  told  rue  to  take  exercize  on  horse  back  and  even 
get  the  situation  of  Deputy  Sherriff  which  would  compell  me  to  do  so.  I 
therefore  concluded  to  join  a  troup  of  cavalry  in  active  service  would  be 
fully  carrying  out  his  advice  and  it  asuredly  proved  so.  It  was  a  kill  or 
cure  experiment. 

We  proceeded  down  to  Yeocomo  Church,  the  headquarters  of  Gen.  John  P. 
Hungerford,  who  commanded  the  Virginia  quota  of  militia  in  the  United  States 
service,  within  a  few  miles  of  C-en'.  Parker* s  where  I  was  married  and  where 
I  found  a  comfortable  retreat  when  chance  or  sickness  permitted  it. 

The  British  fleet  consisting  of  seventy  odd  ships  of  the  line  lay 
spread  out  from  the  mouth  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  up  the  Potomac  above  where 


we  were  stationed,  and  we  could  often  see  the  men  on  the  decks  of  the  ships. 
From  the  main  Potomac  there  are  rivers  running  into  the  interior,  navigable 
for  their  barges  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles.  On  these  rivers  were  large 
warehouses  filled  with  tobacco  and  other  produce,  and  large  and  beautiful 


dwelling  houses.  At  first  they  only  landed  to  take  the  tobacco  and  other 


produce,  but  when  Cockbum  was  put  in  command  of  the  fleet  they  changed 
this  humane  policy  and  burnt  and  plundered  and  destroyed  everything  in  their 


way  and  carried  off  the  ne£ — >es  „  v.  •  v  .  ,  , 

ana  had  to  watch  the  coast  and  bring  to  the  camp  information  of  their 


movements.  It  was  a  hard  service,  and  often  I  have  been  on  horseback  all 
night  in  hard  rains  and  when  I  would  get  to  the  camp  in  the  morning  I  would 
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be  so  stiff  and  cramped  that  a  soldier  had  often  to  take  ne  off  the  saddle, 
and  many  a  time  I  would  have  regarded  it  a  mercy  if  any  one  had  shot  me. 

But  I  stuck  to  it,  11  To  kill  or  cure,'1  and  at  length  my  apetite  became  good, 

I  could  eat  anything.  My  health  improved;  and  before  the  year  was  out  I  was 
a  hardy  soldier;  and  I  have  witnessed  the  benefit  of  it  through  all  my  after 
life.  During  all  this  time  I  never  returned  to  visit  my  family,  but  the 
British  having  burnt  the  houses  and  broken  up  all  the  families  in  their 
reach  on  the  Potomac,  many  of  our  relations  went  up  to  Mount  Ephraim  as 
refugees  and  lived  with  my  wife.  Among  whom  wa3  my  brother  Richard* s  family, 
which  was  a  great  comfort  and  relief  to  my  wife  in  my  absence.  Ky  brother 
Richard  was  Brigadier  Quarter  Master  and  the  next  year  Gen.  Kungerford 
appointed  me  one  of  his  aids,  which  made  my  situation  more  agreeable,  v.'e 
were  encamped  at  Nomony  Hall  with  a  force  of  about  2,^00  effective  troops, 
that  had  been  in  service  nearly  two  years;  expecting  orders  from  Gen.  k’inder 
who  commanded  the  lOah  military  district,  to  march  to  the  defence  of 
Washington  City,  We  had  seen  a  portion  of  the  fleet  sounding  uo  the  river, 
evidently  intending  a  movement  on  Alexandria,  and  reports  were  rife  that  a 
force  was  landing  on  the  Maryland  side  to  march  across  to  attack  ’Washington. 
On  Sunday  about  the  10th  or  11th  of  September  iSllj.  the  expected  orders  came. 
We  were  at  dinner  when  the  express  arrived,  Nomony  Hall  is  about  150  miles 
below  the  city  of  Washington,  and  the  orders  were  to  make  force  marches,  and 
fit  the  same  time  to  send  orders  to  Gen.  Chilton  of  Fauquier  and  Gen.  Douglas 
Oj.  Loudon  to  order  out  •  ■ 

carry  the  orders,  glad  of,  as  I  had  to  go  by  my  house.  I  had  a  very  fine 
horse  and  In  an  hour  I  was  in  the  saddle  and  never  stopped  except  to  refresh 
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and  feed  my  horse  till  I  reached  Mount  Ephraim  on  Monday  morning  a  little 
before  breakfast,  a  distance  of  75>  miles*  The  house  vas  full  of  friends, 
but  I  only  took  time  for  salutation  and  breakfast  and  proceeded  on  to 
Gen.  Chiltons,  and  on  Wednesday  evening,  when  near  C-en.  Douglas,  I  met  an 
officer  who  on  my  inquiring  the  way  and  telling  my  business  said  he  was  his 
Ad j ud ant  General  and  was  then  go'-ng  to  order  out-  troops,  that  Gen.  Douglas 
was  in  Montgomery  County  on  his  way  to  Washington.  He  took  my  orders  and 
informed  me  that  it  was  supposed  that  fighting  was  then  going  on  at 
Washington  as  cannonading  was  heard.  I  then  changed  my  course  towards 
Alexandria  where  I  expected  to  join  Gen.  Hungerford.  I  soon  heard  cannon 
and  loud  explosions  which  was  no  doubt  when  destroying  the  Navy  Yard.  As 


night  came  on  brilliant  flames  were  visible  untill  the  whole  heavens  were 
illuminated.  Late  in  the  night  I  got  to  the  "Brick  Tavern"  a  few  miles 
from  Alexandria  and  found  the  house  full  of  officers  and  soldiers  and  some 
said  they  were  right  from  Washington  and  were  telling  all  sorts  of  exaggerated 
stories.  Early  the  next  morning  I  started  and  soon  found  Gen.  Hungerford 
encamped  on  Shuters  Hill,  having  arrived  in  the  night  after  a  rapid  march 
just  in  time  to  see  the  expiring  flames  of  the  "burning  of  Washington." 

The  fleet  that  had  gone  up  the  river  were  lying  in  full  view  below  us,  the 
corporate  authorities  of  Alexandria  having  capitulated,  and  all  hands  were 
Engaged  in  loading  tne  vessels  found  at  the  wharves,  some  thirty  in  number, 
with  tobacco  and  flour.  As  soon  as  the  British  army  in  Washington  discovered 
Hungerford s  camps  on  Shuter  Hill, 

returned  to  the  shipping,  leaving  behind  them  many  of  their  sick  and 
disabled  men. 

During  the  day  Col,  Konroe,  who  had  consented  to  leave  the  state 
department  and  take  charge  of  the  War  Department  after  the  treason  and  flight 
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of  General  Armstrong  -  accompanied  by  Commodore  Porter  and  some  other  Navy 
and  Army  officers,  visited  Gen,  Kungerfords  camp  on  Shuters  Hill  and  had  a 
consultation  in  regard  to  some  plan  to  cut  off  the  descent  of  the  British 
fleet  then  lying  at  Alexandria,  And  it  was  determined  on  that  a  fort  should 
be  forthwith  established  at  the  foot  of  "Washingtons  Peach"  a  few  miles 
below  Mount  Vernon,  where  the  banks  of  the  river  were  some  forty  feet  high 
perpendicular,  and  where  the  channel  ran  close  in  to  the  shore,  at  a  place 
called  the  "White  House"  on  account  of  a  large  fishing  house  on  the  beach 
which  was  a  landmark  for  vessels  navigating  the  river ;  and  that  Commodore 
Porter  should  take  command  of  it,  and  five  miles  below  on  the  Maryland  side 
of  the  river  there  should  be  another  fort  under  the  command  of  Comodore  Perry 
and  that  Con.  Porter  with  his  officers  and  marines,  and  Col.  Richard  E.  Parker 
with  one  battalion  of  his  regiment  of  Gen#  Kungerfords  brigade,  .should  move 
forthwith  to  the  designated  point  and  commence  opperations,  and  the  next 
morning  Gen.  Hung  erf  or  d  accompanied  by  Col  Monroe  was  to  march  with  his 
troops  to  join  then#  It  was  a  bright  and  beautiful  day  and  the  city  of 

Alexandria  and  the  shipping  and  the  busy  bustle  of  the  enemy,  rolling  out 

* 

tobacco  and  flour  from  warehouses,  loading  the  vessels  at  the  wharves,  all 
lay  in  full  view  before  us,  and  Porter  determined  that  he  would  go  into  the 
town  and  see  more  closely  what  was  going  on  before  he  commenced  his  operations 
at  the  White  House,  which  could  be  easily  done  by  putting  on  citizens  dress. 
Accordingly  with  Capt#  Crayton  they  rode  into  the  town  as  country  gentlemen 
and  after  satisfying  himself,  returning,  he  came  to  :  y  ~eho  ; 
aung  £  treat  where  a  young  Lieutenant  and  a  squad  of  men  were  rolling  out 
ilour.  By  this  time  the  devil,  or  his  passions,  had  gotten  such  control 
over  hira  that,  £.3  the  officer  passed  near  him  he  clutched  him  by  a 
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handkerchief  ho  had  tied  loocly  around  his  neck  and  drew  hi'*',  up  to  his  I'.trce 
and  would  have  throttled  bin  had  not  the  tie  given  vcy.  Irr.-iei lately  the 
cry  was  sounded.  "  Porter,  Porter,  Porter"  and  such  running  end  jutroing  into 
boats  and  plunging  into  the  docks  was  never  before  seen.  Ey  so  e  means  they 
had  ascertained  that  Porter  was  about,  and  seeing  General  Hungerfords  army 
on  the  hill  junt  above  then,  they  were  certain  that  such  an  aosa-Jt  on  one 
of  their  officers  would  not  have  been  made  without  a  plan  for  a  general 
attack.  They  had  relied  on  the  stipulations  by  the  city  authorities  of 
capitulation  of  security  fross  any  sudden  assault.  The  consequence  was 
that  the  fleet  dropped  down  to  the  old  fort  and  casnraenced  throwing  horbe 
and  rockets  into  the  town  and  several  houses  were  set  on  fire.  This  caused 


the  greatest  constitution  In  the  town.  A  cocnittee  of  their  first  rsen  was 
iss.i6dia.te2y  posted  off  to  Capt.  Gordon  of  the  flagship,  to  assure  him  that 
the  people  of  Alexandria  had  no  participation  or  knowledge  of  the  assault  of 
Coono dare  Porter  on  one  of  their  officers,  or  that  he  was  in  t.ieir  city,  or 
that  the  troops  stationed  on  the  hill  had  any  design  to  violate  the 


stipulations  of  capitulation  made  by  the  people  of  Alexandria  with  him,  and 


as  no  movement  had  been  made  by  the  trodps  on  Shuters  Hill,  he  was  reassured 
and  the  bombardment  ceased,  and  the  fire  extinguished  before  any  serious 
damage  had  been  don©,  and  the  soldiers  and  marines  of  the  fleet  returned 
to  the  rolling  out  and  loading  the  ships  with  tobacco  and  flour* 


The  next  morning  Gen. 


Hunger  ford  3  army  took  up  the  line  of  march  for 


tHS  V.  . '  .  -  :  .  *  -t  - 

government  fro.',  wash  in  -tea* 
ylcoe  f  or  tne  troupe  to  rest 
Vci3  spread,  by  whose  orders 


>  Joined  by  Col,  Monroe  and  other  officers 

About  noon  a  hault  vac  nade  et  a  very  convenient 
.  and  refresh,  and  a  very  sumptions  collation 
or  arrangements  I  did  not  know,  of  which 
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Col*  Monroe  and  all  the  officers  partook,  and  it  was  abundant  for  all.  In 
the  squad  with  which  I  was  partaking  of  the  collation  was  quite  a  porapons 
old  gentleman,  who  soon  let  it  be  known  that  he  was  the  owner  of  the  estate 
on  which  the  "White  House’*  was  located.  That  it  was  by  his  information  and 
advice  the  fort  was  established  there,  and  that  he  had  come  to  meet  General 
Hunger  ford  and  conduct  the  troops  to  the  place  where  they  were  to  camp.  In 
the  conversation  someone  asked  how  Col.  Monroe  got  the  title  of  Colonel? 

I  said  I  believed  that  he  obtained  it  as  aide  to  Lord  Sterling.  This  old 
gentleman  who  was  called  "Capt.  Keane"  said  very  positively  that  there  was 
no  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army  named  "Lord  Sterling."  I  replied  if 
history  was  true  there  was  such  an  officer  whose  name  was  "Alexander."  He 
with  warmth  reiterated,  '‘There  vras  no  such  officer  in  the  American  army." 

He  was  an  officer  of  the  revolution  and  knew  there  was  no  officer  called 
Lord  Sterling;  and  that  he  would  bet  me  a  thousand  dollars  on  it.  I  replied 


that  the  revolution  was  before  my  day  but  that  I  was  positive  there  was  such 
an  officer  -  -  and  there  was  a  law  in  betting  that  when  a  man  knew  he  could 
not  loose  he  could  not  honorably  win.  He  replied,  "That  was  a  pretext  to 
get  clean  of  making  the  bet.  “He  was  as  positive  as  I  was,  and  would  release 
me  from  all  quams  of  conscience  and  pay  me  if  I  won .  I  said,  I  don't  like 
to  be  bluffed  and  will  take  your  banter  and  as  Col.  Monroe  is  here  we  will 
leave  it  to  him  when  we  get  to  the  White  House,  and  these  officers  will  be 
witness  between  us.  Just  about  this  time  an  express  arrived  from  Commodore 


on. 


^er  that  a  brig  was  cc  up  the  c; 

All  the  artilary  we  had  were  ten  small  field  pieces  belonging  to 


General  Hungerf ords  brigade,  two  twelves  and  one  long  eighteen  pounder. 
?he  road  was  crooked  byways  and  cart  tracks  over  rugged  hills;  and  it  was 


■ 


with  difficulty  the  large  pieces  could  ’oe  got  along  at  all,  with  sixteen 
and  eighteen  horses  to  a  cannon#  So  it  was  concluded  that  I  should  take 
two  four  pounders  with  four  horses  to  each  and  hurry  on  as  quick  as  possible. 
I  made  the  drivers  dash  on  as  fast  as  the  ground  would  permit  and  even 
galloped  when  the  road  was  even,  and  just  got  to  the  place  where  they  were 
cutting  off  the  timber  for  the  fort  as  the  brig  was  within  half  a  mile  of 
them,  floating  up  with  the  tide.  The  few  sails  she  had  eet  were  laisily 
flapping  as  she  rolled  with  the  sullen  swell.  Her  rigging  and  yards  were 
covered  with  shirts  and  trousers,  it  being  washing  day.  She  had  a  boat  ahead 
sounding  and  signaling  back  the  debth  of  water.  Her  deck  was  covered  with 
men,  no  doubt  sent  up  from  the  fleet  to  man  the  ships  taken  at  Alexandria. 
She  stood  close  into  the  shore,  not  seeming  to  regard  the  few  men  she  saw 
on  the  banks.  Col.  Parker  made  his  battallion  lie  flat  on  the  ground  so 
as  not  to  be  seen.  The  first  shot  Porter  fired  skipped  on  the  water  just 
before  the  bow  of  the  sounding  boat.  The  second  shot  cut  the  cord  that 

fastened  the  signal  flag  to  the  staff,  and  it  fell  into  the  water.  The 

♦ 


boat  then  dropped  down  to  the  brig.  The  men  still  kept  the  deck  and  paid  no 
regard  to  us,  thinking  I  suppose,  we  were  a  small  party  of  militia  gathered 
from  the  neighborhood.  When  she  got  opposite  to  us  the  third  shot  struck 
her  hull,  and  at  the  same  moment  Col*  Farker  ordered  his  men  to  rise  and 
fire,  and  the  whole  volley  was  poured  into  the  men  as  they  stood  on  the  deck. 
I  distinctly  heard  their  shrieks  and  in  a  moment  the  deck  was  cleared,  not 
even  the  man  remained  at  the  helm.  The  brig  fired  one  broadside  just  b-  fore 


our-  volley  of  musketry  was  fired,  but  the  bulls  struck  the  bank  bel 


O  W  US 


The  men  continued  to  load  and  fire  as  she  slowly  floated  by  us,  untill  the 
shirts  and  trousers  were  cut  in  to  lint ;  as  she  passed  one  cannon  ball  ves 


■ 
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put  into  her  stern  and  vie  heard  the  shattering  of  the  glass.  In  Cant.  Gordon's 
report  subsequently  made  he  admitted  that  eighteen  were  killed  on  the  brig 
going  up  to  Alexandria. 

That  night  the  troops  arrived  with  the  other  cannon  and  Capt.  Kean's 
house*  or  rather  a  part  of  it*  was  occupied  a3  Gen.  Hungerfords  headquarters. 
The  next  morning  early  I  saw  Capt.  Keane  in  his  yard  and  in  a  moment  perceived 
his  importance  was  lowered  and  I  meant  to  teach  him  a  lesson,  so  walking 
up  to  him  I  said  good  morning  Captain*  as  Colonel  Monroe  is  here  let  us  go 
and  decide  our  bet.  He  answered*  Oh  1  I  acknowledge  I  was  too  positive,  but 
you  were  not  in  earnest,  you  won’t  insist  on  the  bet.  Yes  1  But  I  will « 

You  know  how  you  bantered  me*  and  we  called  the  officers  to  witness.  You 
have  too  much  of  revolutionary  honor  to  back  out  in  this  way,  you  must  open 
strong  coffers  and  pay  me  the  money.  Thinking  me  in  earnest  he  began  to 
beg*  plead  poverty  and  said  all  these  troops  quartered  on  him  would  ruin 
him.  I  said  don’t  tell  me  that*  it  will  double  your  fortune*  it  is  the  very 
thing  you  have  been  seeking;  you  will  sell  all  your  corn  and  fodder  and  bacon 
and  beef  and  even  your  mounds  of  straw  at  your  door  to  the  government  for 
high  prices*  besides  what  you  sell  to  the  officers  and  soldiers.  After 
enjoying  his  perplexity  for  a  while  I  said  well  I  won't  be  hard  with  you, 
let  us  see  if  we  can’t  make  a  compromise.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the 
office  here?  His  son  slept  in  it.  VJe  went  in  and  I  found  it  a  snug 
comfortable  room  with  a  good  bed  and  other  furniture*  and  I  made  him  this 
proposition «  Give  me  this  room  while  we  r^r^in  h  e  re  and  m<  alt  foi  two 
I  call  for  them.  My  brother  Richard  was  in  uhe  arry.  A  stable  lor  two 
horses  and  a  boy  to  feed  and  attend  to  them,  and  X  knot-;  you  have  any  quantity 
of  old  apple  and  peach  brandy*  a  decanter  of  each  to  be  always  ready  when  I 
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fcavit©  a  friend  or  two  in  -  and  I  will  acknowledge  t  ■ 

Ee  caught  at  it  with  joy,  end  called  m  a  noble  hearted  r.n,  an!  no-„  I  sci;, 
BCapt  Keene 5  to  ratify  this  agreement  and  pledge  U3  a.?  friends,  I  s;  v  on 
your  side  board  last  night  a  large  old  fashioned  tumbler  that  will  bol  l  r 
two  quarts*  I  want  you  to  have  that  tunbler  jnad©  full  of  adixt  julip  with 
ice  oa  it,  while  I  go  and  bring  the  officers  who  witnessed  our  bet  a  :i  ov.r 
it  to  acknowledge  that  you  lost  and  honorably  paid  it*n  This  gratified  hir 
still  more  for  he  had  great  pride  of  his  revolutionary  honor*  When  i 
returned  with  the  officers  the  old  gentleman  was  waiting  with  the  outh 
tumbler  of  julip  and  a  noble  julip  it  van,  and  we  never  left  it  while  a 
drop  regained#  While  I  remained  at  the  White  House  he  was  r  y  firm  friend  a ; 
honor ably  fulfilled  his  agreement  and  went  beyond  it,  for  ho  often  gave  or 
extras  and  our  mi  was  a  free  aid  easy  resort  of  w.*ieb  he  nevci  carols Lru  !. 

As  soon  as  the  brig  arrived  at  Alexandria  tnd  made  her  report  -  the 
wat  day  -  the  whole  fleet  dropped  down  to  the  h  ■  he 

end  took  &  position  in  range  of  Corn  .adore  Porters  fort  and  began  to  tar  re* 
out  feelers  in  the  form  of  Congreve  Rockets  and  Hi  inch,  bor:b  shells,  and 
vnen  once  they  had  located  the  situation  of  our  encampment,  •. 
not  long  in  doing,  from  car  loose  police  regulations,  by  columns  of  s  oka  j 
xae  day  and  the  lights  from  fires  in  the  night,  they  be  ;an  c  veil  direct  d 
and  executed  bombardment  esi  us;  by  the  discharge  of  rockets,  bo  bshel 
round  shot*  The  day  after  Gen*  Hungerfards  arrival  at  the  White  (  . .  r  •• 

Prig^  General  Young,  commanding  V'~- 

been  stationed  in  Maryland,  crossed  over  the  river  cnJ  jo 
escarping  between  his  regiteent  a 
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at  first  a  great  terror  to  oar  soldiers,  they  had  had  frightful  accounts  of 
them  -  that  they  would  consume  anything  they  struck  and  the  fire  they  created 
eould  not  be  quenched  by  water.  In  the  day  time  when  they  struck  they  were 
enveloped  in  a  thick  smoke,  in  the  night,  a  bright  flame.  3ut  the  men  soon 
b  'came  familiar  with  them  and  instead  of  running  from  them  when  they  struck 
the  men  would  be  seen  running  to  them  and  tearing  up  the  earth  and  throwing 
it  on  them  to  extinguish  the  flame  and  see  what  was  the  composition;  which 
was  of  a  redish  brimstone  appearance  with  a  strong  smell  of  asoefedity  and 
hundreds  could  be  with  balls  of  it  in  their  hands.  They  regarded  them  as  a 
nice  bug-a-boo*  But  some  of  them  contained  a  small  shell  and  one  day  so  e 
dozen  of  the  soldiers  were  engaged  in  smothering  the  flame  or  dense  black 


smoke  when  the  shell  in  it  exploded  and  tore  the  sheet  from  the  cylinder 


into  ribbons;  and  wonderful  to  tell  not  a  man  was  injured.  ..fter  that  they 
were  very  cautious  how  they  ran  upon  a  rocket  when  it  first  struck  the  ground. 
The  bombs  and  cannon  balls  were  not  quite  so  harmless  for  occasionly  there 
was  some  one  knocked  over,  but  the  number  was  astonishingly  snail  for  the 


amount  of  amunition  expended.  As  soon  as  the  fleet  had  ascertained  our 
position  from  our  camp  fires,  they  opened  a  regular  cannonading  on  oar  camp 
with  all  kinds  of  missils  which  was  kept  up  with  occasional  intermissions 
throughout  the  whole  twenty-four  hours.  Cn  the  second  night  after  they  got 
our  position  they  sent  a  ball  through  the  house  in  which  Gen.  Hungerfords 
headquarters  were  established.  The  next  morning  he  made  Mr.  Mercer  his  first 
aide  have  his  marque  put  up  in  the  camp  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  more  further 


~  -  'hie  shxpp  ung,  ana  i.xs  neaoqua 

to  the  field.  Bat  X  held  on  to  my 
moment  the  fleet  commenced  their  f 


riers  were  removed  from  Cap 

little  office  in  the  yard, 
iring  on  our 


F 


Keans  house 


r  on  the 


camp  I  never  had  an  hours 


■ 
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quiet  rest  at  night.  The  enemy  took  all  means  in  their  power  to  annoy  us. 
About  5?  O'clock  at  night  when  we  were  about  retiring  to  rest  they  would  begin 
and  for  an  hour  or  two  they  would  rain  down  upon  us  rockets,  bombshells  and 
cannonballs  as  if  heaven  and  earth  were  coming  together.  Then  they  would 
ease  off  and  then  would  be  a  calm  till  about  midnight  they  would  commense 
again  and  then  again  a  little  before  day  -  in  the  daytime  about  breakfast 
time,  parade  time,  aimer  time  arid  in  the  evening,  and  this  was  kept  up 
for  five  days  and  nights,  whenever  these  night  assaults  were  made  General 
Hunger  ford  would  send  an  orderly  for  me  to  take  an  order  to  Gen.  Young's 
encampment  or  to  Commodore  Porters  fort  and  I  was  completely  worn  out  and 
determined  that  Mercer  should  do  some  of  the  night  service,  so  after  supper 
X  left  my  comfortable  quarters  and  went  to  the  stockyard  where  I  could  not 
be  found  and  leaned  some  rails  against  a  straw  stack  and  throwing  some  straw 
on  them  I  made  a  very  comfortable  shelter  into  which  I  crawled  and  in  a  few 
minutes  probably  was  sound  a  sleep.  How  long  X  slept  I  know  not.  I  was 
roused  up  by  a  confused  noise,  for  the  whole  yard  was  covered  with  soldiers 
lying  about  on  the  straw  and  fighting  a  suffocating  smoke  and  when  I  got 
out  of  my  den  I  found  that  a  rocket  had  struck  on  a  bank  of  straw  close  to 
where  I  was  sleeping  and  the  soldiers  were  fighting  out  the  fire,  and  rockets 
and  bombs  were  flying  all  round  us,  but  I  was  in  that  state  of  stupor  which 
makes  one  regardless  of  danger  and  fell  back  into  ny  straw  house.  Vihen  I 
awoke  the  next  morning  the  sun  was  shining  and  there  were  batches  of  burnt 
straw  lying  about  and  some  smoke  but  no  fire.  That  was  the  best  nights 

—  ii*.-  :  a  WTlXX'G  h3US6* 

Vilien  they  found  out  Commodore  Porters  position  they  brought  down  ore 

„  ,,  „  .a,  and  a  bomb  ketch  where  they  could  throw  balls  and  bombs  over 
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a  point  of  laud  into  his  fort  and  wounded  some  of  his  marines .  To  check¬ 
mate  which  he  took  the  long  18  pounder  across  the  point  to  their  side  half 
a  mile  nearer  the  ships ;  and  when  they  commenced  their  9  o'clock  firing,  the 
flashing  of  their  guns  gave  him  dead  aim,  and  he  pounded  into  then,  injuring 
them  considerably  and  compelled  them  to  slip  their  cables  and  turn  back  to 
their  former  position*  This  only  served  to  vex  them  and  they  rained  bombs 
and  round  shot  with  ten  fold  fury.  At-  first  they  bombed  Gen.  Youngs  encampment 
and  some  of  his  men  were  hurt.  I  was  going  on  foot  with  an  order  bo 
Gen.  Young  at  the  time  and  met  some  of  his  soldiers  running,  but  I  had  to  go 
on  and  by  the  time  I  delivered  my  order  and  was  returning  the  balls  were 
passing  over  Youngs  encampment  and  approaching  Hungerfords,  right  along  the 
road  I  was  going.  I  was  trying  to  make  double  quick  but  I  vrould  not  run. 
Several  balls  had  struck  near  me,  when  one  struck  immediately  on  the  road 
some  twenty  paces  before  me  tearing  up  clods  as  large  as  a  flour  barrel 
and  nearly  jerking  all  the  teeth  out  of  my  head.  The  idea  immediately  struck 
me,  if  I  had  ran  1  might  have  been  just  at  the  spot  where  the  ball  struck 
and  oT  course  it  would  have  been  in  the  back  -  and  what  a  disgrace  to  be 
reported  of  me  -  and  what  folly  anyhow,  to  try  to  run  out  of  the  way  of  a 
cannon  ball,  I  stopped  at  once  and  faced  about  in  the  direction  the  balls 
were  coming.  Many  were  running,  and  I  saw  a  small  white  boy  whom  I  knew 
playfully  running  after  a  ball  that  had  struck  t:ie  ground  and  rebounded, 
when  another  ball  struck  him  above  the  hips  and  cut  him  in  two  except  the 
back  bone.  The  poor  little  fellow  lived  about  two  hours  and  a  ID.  he  asked  for 
V*ctS  YJci  uCfX «  IlG  ivCi-S  L*  v  t  ily  boy,  a  greao  favorite  with  tae  officers, 

the  son  of  a  widow  woman  in  Alexandria  who  let'  him  go  with  an  officer  who  had 
greatly  befriended  her.  The  next  morning  Gen.  Hunger ford  was  sitting  in  his 
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marquee  on.  a  pile  oi‘  mattresses  when  the  orderly  sung  oat,  "A  ban  coming," 
and  the  Gen.  threw  himself  down  to  look  back  under  the  closed  up  wall  of 
the  tent  when  a  ban  passed  tnrough  and  knocked  down  the  tent  of  his 
Ajudant  General  immediately  in  front*  When  the  General  righted  himself  up 
on  the  mattresses  the  hole  made  by  the  ban  in  the  tent  was  right  against 
his  back*  When  he  saw  the  fact  that  if  he  had  remained  in  his  position  the 
ball  would  have  gone  through  his  body  he  turned  white*  I  was  standing  at 
the  tent  door  at  the  time  and  James  Mercer  his  first  aid  was  sitting  before 
him  writing  an  order  which  the  General  was  dictating  and  I  was  waiting  to 
deliver*  Gen.  Kungerford  did  not  lack  courage,  but  he  was  not  a  military 
man  and  was  out  of  his  element  and  such  near  approximation  to  cannon  balls 
and  bombshells  did  not  salt  his  ideas  of  safety;  and  Mr,  Mercer  was  ordered 
to  have  the  marquee  and  baggage  moved  to  the  of  the  encampment 

a  quarter  of  a  mile  further  from  the  shipping*  Many  were  calling  on  him  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  myraculous  escape  and  during  the  day  Col.  H.  A. 
Parker  called  and  proposed  that  he  would  ride  to  the  fort.  Me  were  riding 
slowly  together  when  we  came  to  a  place  where  the  bombs  were  frequently 
exploaded  and  broken  shells  could  be  seen  in  every  direction  which  caused 
Col*  Parker  to  remark  ,?Let  us  mind  our  pace.  General,  this  is  rather  a  hot 
place. "  The  words  were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth  when  a  bomb  exploaded 
directly  over  our  heads  and  we  heard  the  well  known  sound  of  a  large  piece 
descending*  Involuntarily  we  rushed  our  horses  heads  up  to  the  body  of  a 
snail  old  field  oak  standin  The  General 

very  large  piece  came  rushing  down,  cutting  the  limbs  as  if  they  were  straws 
between  the  Generals  horses  head  and  the  body  of  the  tree.  Our  horses  fell 
back  in  great  terror  and  the  Gen.  had  like  to  have  thrown  him.  When  our 
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astoni.3hj.1ent  was  over  he  said  with  the  simplicity  of  a  child,  "hell,  I 
really  do  believe  they  intend  to  kill  me.'1  That,  I  think,  ws.3  a  very 
natural  conclusion. 

Capt.  Gordon,  who  commanded  the  fleet  to  Alexandria  must  have  regarded 
Commodore  Porter* s  Fort  as  much  more  formidable  than  it  really  was,  or  he 
would  not  have  remained  so  long  and  have  expended  such  a  quantity  of  ar. munition 
before  ho  attempted  to  pass.  In  truth,  it  was  no  fort  at  all.  It  had  no 
breast  works  or  other  works  of  defense  and  only  thirteen  field  pieces,  three 
only  of  which  were  of  any  sise .  In  the  occupation  of  Washington  and  Alexandria 
the  enemy  had  destroyed  or  carried  away  all  the  cannon.  Porter  relied  on 
the  fact  that  in  the  descent  of  the  river  the  enemies  vessels  would  have  to 
come  close  into  the  shore  and  their  guns  could  not  be  brought  to  bear  on  him 
Commodore  iiogers  constructed  up  the  river  several  fire  ship3  which  at  night 
as  the  tide  went  out  he  would  float  down  on  the  fleet.  But  they  would  send 
out  boats  when  the  burning  ships  approached  near  them  and  change  their  course 
so  that  they  always  passed  without  damage .  Frequently  whilst  we  were  at  the 
“White  House51  Col.  Konroe,  after  performing  the  duties  of  the  far  Department 
at  Washington,  would  come  down  to  our  camp  in  the  nights  to  confer  with 
Commodore  Porter  and  Gen.  Hungerford,  and  return  to  Washington  before  office 
hours  the  next  day*  Such  was  his  devotion  in  the  cause  of  his  country. 

The  fleet  still  kept  its  position  for  five  days,  cannonading  night  and  day. 

The  merchant  vessels  captured  at  Alexandria,  some  thirty  odd,  loaded  with 
tobacco  and  flour,  had  gradually  dropped  down  and  were  displayed  :n 
towards  the  tiaryland  shore  and  nede  a  very  formidable  appearance.  Cn  the 
morning  of  the  si::  day  it  was  evident  they  were  about  to  make  a  movement. 

Gails  were  unfurled  and  preparations  for  getting  underway  was  appear ant  on  all 
the  vessels.  The  wind  was  fair  down  the  river  and  the  ebbtide  would  make 
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about  9  A.l'U,  and  accordingly  every  vessel  was  under  sail  at  that  hour. 

^11  but  the  two  frigates,  stood  over  to  the  Maryland  saoro.  l  ie  -eahorso 
and  her  consort  bore  ctajeotically  down  to  the  fort  and  without  firing  a  gun 
a&do  a  graceful  circle,  taking  a  position  ab  *it  six  hundred  yards  froa  the 
fort  cane  to  with  springs  on  their  cables  and  then  cosnenced  broadside  after 
broadside  iron  both  snips,  and  forty  five  ainutes  every  gun  in  sorters  fort 
vas  (silenced,  s o^c  struck  and  split  to  the  breach.  Everything  had  conspired 
to  satisfy  Caused  or©  Porter  that  the  large  snips  would  be  compelled  to  cone 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  shore  where  they  could  not  got  their  guns 
to  bear  on  hint  and  he  could  put  his  balls  through  their  decks*  Whereas 
they  took  their  position  six  hundred  yards  off  and  the  ships  were  careened 
over  and  sorrre  of  the  guns  ware  brought  on  deck  and  lashed  to  the  r-asts  go 
that  they  could  give  point  blank  shots.  There  was  a  ®  overrent  wade  which 
induced  the  supposition  that  they  were  about  to  land  and  tho  troops  vore 
ordered  clown  to  meet  then.  They  had  to  r.arch  down  an  inclined  place  covered 
with  young  pines  of  move  than  a  quarter  of  a  rule  right  in  the  face  of  their 
ter  riffle  broadsides*  Then  the  tops  of  the  pines  were  cut  off  as  with  a 
sythe  and  not  a  man  gave  way  or  fsultered*  Gccasionly  a  nan  vxild  tortile 
over  and  I  thought  there  ruet  have  been  severed  hundred  killed  and  wounded, 
but  we  lost  only  21  killed  and  32  wounded.  The  first  broadside  on  each 
side  was  Kagn if leant,  bat  everything  soon  beconre  so  involved  in  stsoke  that 
very  little  could  be  seen  except  when  the  wind  would  lift  the  srioke.  The 

silencing  of  our  guns  did  not  stoo  theirs .  They  continue  !  to  * . 

boot  aside  after  broadside  for  r.ore  then  an  hoar  until!  the  very  hills  seeded 
to  groan  under  the  weight  of  their  ballr.  They  then  got  under  way  and 
followed  after  the  other  vessels  and  it  was  not  long  before  wo  iearc:  t  e 
engagenent  with  Ferry's  Fort,  but  that  was  short  work,  it  did  not  lost  r.ore 


to* 


than  fifteen  minutes 


The  British  fleet  up  to  Alexandria,  having  descended  the  river  3nfely 
with  their  plunder;  the  army  of  Gen*  Hungerford  returned  to  tie  Northern 
Seek  and  the  enemies  ships  having  left  the  Potomac  the  troops,  who  had  been 
called  oat  eri  tnssse,  were  disbanded  in  October  181U  and  returned  home* 

In  the  spring  of  !3l£  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  was  concluded  and  in  Peace  1  settled 
down  to  the  duties  and  droggery  of  a  fanner  in  the  improve  me-  nt  of  my 
plantation  which  was  much  out  of  order,  and  here  I  will  make  another 
digression  to  give  you.  sons  history  or  account  of  your  lineage  and  ancestry 
on  your  raatemal  side,  entirely  from  ssesiory,  for  as  i  have  said  before,  I 


have  more  memoranda  or  record  to  refer  to,  but  what  X  state  is  substantially 
true* 

Your  ran  the  r  *  s  grandfather  was  the  Rev*  Jose  oh  Simpson,  Rector  of 
Farnh&m  Parish  ia  the  County  of  Richmond  Virginia,  who  married  a  daughter  of 
Col*  John  Skinker  of  Hillbank,  one  of  the  wealthiest  nen  on  the  lan  >a  uwv.ock 
River,  owning  eight  or  ten  large  plants,  ti ors  with  so  e  hundreds  of  slaves 
on  each*  The  parson  had  a  rich  glebe  with  a  number  of  slaves  and  lived  and 
Moved  ir>  a  style  which  the  English  clergy  of  that  day  were  won*t  to  rake-. 
Another  daughter  of  Col,  bkinker  married  a  Hr*  Bowie  of  Carolina  County  end 
h&d  three  daughters  and  no  son*  One  carried  Ch&np  Pro okerbr o jga  of 
Bloo&sberry*  The  second  married  her  cousin  John  Skiaker  of  Port  Royal  and 
the  third  married  Dr.  Jo’m  Peake  of  Westmoreland  County*  r arson  hi non  had 


three  son®,  John-  Joser-h 
vx-re  sent  hane  to  nrigiand 
of  high  promise  and  stood 
vith  the  sons  of  nobility 


and  Those?  end  one  daughter  ilisibeth.  ?.<•  •  nr 
as  the  time  came  to  be  educated*  John  war.  a  run 
high  at  Oxford,  bat  his  soccers  and  association 
worked  a  screw  loose  in  his  r.  nd  and  he  c  ould 
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think  or  talk  of  nothing  less  than  Dukes,  Laris  and  Lords;  and  was  sent 
back  to  Virginia  a  crazy  man  and  va3  known  all  his  life  as  nl:y  Lord  Simpson. n 
His  father  was  dead  when  he  returned,  and  being  heir  at  law  he  had  a  good 
estate  with  the  revision  in  his  mother’s  doverand  lived  with  her, 

but  he  staid  little  at  home,  was  harmless  and  amusing  and  privileged,  dressed 
fantastically,  wrote  poetry  and  lov  sonnets  and  made  love  to  all  the  young 
girls  even  after  he  had  passed  his  three  score  and  ten  years. 

Joseph  was  educated  for  the  church,  took  orders  and  returned  to 
Virginia  and  a  church  at  Centerville  where  he  lived  and  died.  Had  one  son 
and  one  daughter.  The  son  died  about  the  time  he  arrived  at  manhood.  The 
daughter,  .Anne,  married  Gordon  Forbes  of  Sandy  Point,  V.'estmorel&nd  County. 
Thomas,  your  grandfather,  was  educated  for  the  army  ar.d  had  a  commission  of 
Lieutenant  and  Paymaster  in  the  Queens  Rangers,  Commanded  by  Lord  Carmarthen 
Duke  of  Leeds  and  of  course  was  in  the  Dukes  family  and  was  a  favorite  vrith 
the  Dutchess,  who  took  an  amature  likeness  of  him  in  oil  colors  in  full 
dress  and  powdered,  which  is  the  portrait  now  hanging  up  in  the  drawing 
room.  He  did  not  return  to  Virginia  during  the  war  of  the  Devolution. 

After  the  Treaty  of  1783  he  resigned  his  commission  in  the  army  and  married 
Hiss  Kargaret  Chambers,  the  grand -d augh ter  of  Anthony  Chambers  of  the  County 
of  Durham;  who  had  but  two  children.  Their  mother  was  a  Trollope,  tha  sister 
of  Sir  John  Trollope,  a  very  eccentric  man  who  lived  near  Gateshead  o">ro3ite 
to  Lew  Castle  upon  Tyne.  ..ftcr  his  marriage  with  Hiss  Chambers  he  lived  in 
Jew  Castle  upon  Tyne  and  was  concerned  ir 

two  children  were  born  ana  were  baptized  in  Gateshead  Church.  Krs.  (  . 
vho  was  a  widow  when  Hr.  Simpson  married  her,  daughter  lived  a  good  deal 
with  them  and  from  a  memorandum  book  she  kept  an  I  i,  it 

would  seem  she  was  a  very  particular  woman  in  all  of  her  affairs.  There 
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were  many  curious  and  interesting  notes  written  in  a  very  peculiar  hand. 

The  Rev.  John  Simpson,  Hector  of  Eoos  who  educated  the  sons  of  his 
brother  sent  from  Virginia  married  early  in  life  and  hi3  wife,  Hiss  Anna 
Hill,  a  lovely  woman,  died  in  six  weeks  after  their  marriage.  He  never 
married  again  but  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literary  and  scientific 
pursuits.  He  had  two  other  brothers  who  also  went  to  Virginia  and  were 
merchants  or  british  factors  at  Kinsale  on  Yeocomoco  River.  George  died  and 
was  buried  at  Teoeonoco  Church.  I  saw  his  tombstone  when  last  in  Virginia. 

The  other  brother  Thomas,  when  the  revolution  broke  out  returned  to  England 
leaving  a  large  amount  of  debts  due  in  Virginia,  He  died  and  the  Rev.  John 
Simpson  of  Rods,  being  the  oldest,  became  heir  and  after  it  was  decided 
under  the  Treaty  of  1733  that  British  debts  in  the  Staues  of  America,  were 
recoverable  by  law,  he  sent  his  nephew  Thomas  Simpson  to  Virginia  with 
authority  to  collect  the  debts  due  the  House  of  George  and  Thomas  Simpson 
and  the  wife  and  the  two  children  of  Thomas  Simpson  went  to  Rods  to  live 
with  the  Uncle  till  his  return. 

On  his  arrival  in  Virginia  he  was  introduced  to  John  Janes  Kaund ,  an 
eminent  lawyer  who  had  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  old  Councillor  Carter 
of  Hominy  Hail  and  was  living  at  Konony  Hall  in  great  style  and  splendor;  and 
into  Kaunas  hands  rP  1  tnese  claims  were  put  for  collection,  amounting  to 
over  100,000  pounds,  on  the  best  men  in  the  county  and  many  of  them  secured 
by  mortgage,  Kaund  Nomony  Kail  the  home  of  his  client  and  feasted  him  in 
princely  style.  At  first  he  wrote  to  his  wife  and  Uncle  the  progress  he 
was  making  and  he  hoped  in  the  course  of  two  years  to  complete  ohe  collections 
and  be  able  to  return  to  Kngland.  But  .high  living  overcame  him  and  he 
became  intemperate  and  stopped  his  correspondence ,  Things  went  on  in  tnis 
way  for  over  two  years  when  Kaund  fell  dead  at  the  Bar  and  when  matters  came 
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to  bo  Investigated  the  claiia3  had  either  been  collected  or  settled  in  debts 

against  Maund  and  he  was  totally  insolvent  and  Thomas  .Simpson  vas  a  cot  and 

/ 

he  never  wrote  a  line  to  his  wife  or  his  uncle  making,  any  explanation  of 

/  I 

his  conduct,  liter  waiting  a  year  or  more  without  hearing  from  him,  his 
wife  took  her  two  children  and  came  to  'Virginia  and  although  nearly  broken 
hearted  she  angel  like  strove  to  reclaim  him.  She  brought  so  ;e  effects  with 
her,  some  plate  and  jewelry  and  some  money,  and  to  take  him  from  his  evil 
associates  they  moved  to  Glaucester  County  where  he  kept  a  small  store,  but 
there  vas  no  reformation  and  in  a  year  or  so  she  died,  no  doubt  of  a  broken 
heart,  and  was  buried  in  a  churchyard  near  York  River,  the  name  of  which.  I 
have  forgotten. 

The  daughter  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Simpson’s 
children,  married  Henry  Sisson  Redman,  a  iaan  of  good  estate,  who  soon  died 
leaving  a  young  widow  and  one  child,  a  girl  named  Lucy.  The  widow  then 
married  Colonel,  afterwards.  General  Alexander  Parker.  After  the  death  of 
your  grandmother,  Gen.  and  Mrs.  Parker  took  the  two  children,  John  the  oldest 
was  bound  to  Timothy  Green,  Editor  of  the  Virginia  Herald  at  Fredericksburg, 
and  Mrs.  Parker  raised  the  daughter  your  mother. 

About  this  time  Thomas  Skinker  of  the  Grove  in  Fauquir  County  died 
and  by  his  trill  left  the  Grove  and  a  lot  of  land  adjoining  to  his  nephew 
Thomas  Simpson  ana  a  few  negroes,  during  his  life  and  at  his  death  the  real 
property  to  go  to  his  nephew,  William  Skinker  of  Spring  Farm,  and  the  negroes 
to  Thomas  Simpson’s  daughter .Elisabeth,  your  mother.  Soured,  disc  pointed 

ana  Embittered  with  the  world  aft<  r  -  -  death  Ox  his  wii  a ,  - .  • 

abandoned  his  children  and  relations  and  indeed  I  may  say  the  v.orld,  and 
went  to  the  Grove  and  lived  a  recluse.  He  never  saw  his  son,  although  he 
was  living  in  Fredrieksborg  within  twenty  miles  of  him,  and  I  know  he  n§ver 
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s a*/  his  daughter  until!  I  vent  to  live  at  Mount  Ephraim  in  fo.tf*  miles  of 
the  Grove.  He  married  a  Hiss  Blackwell,  a  coosin  of  General  Blackwell  and 
a  relation  of  the  Keiths  and  Marshalls  who  had  some  property,  but  vus  a  weak- 
minded  woman  vith  whom  he  lived  without  any  social  intercourse  -  not  even 
With  his  cousin  William  fkinker  who  lived  within  two  miles  of  him  -  or  with 
General  Blackwell,  his  wife’s  cousin,  who  only  lived  five  i.  lies  off.  His 
wife  bore  with  his  interference  and  ill  humor  particularly  when  intoxicated 
and  feared  him  even  to  trembling,  but  I  do  not  think  he  ever  maltreated  her 
further  than  with  abusive  and  cross  words.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  scholar 
particularly  in  chemistry  and  compounding  of  medicines  and  all  ways  kept  a 
stock  of  medicine  in  the  house,  and  in  that  respect  he  was  kind  and  did  much 
good  with  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood.  He  would  go  and  see  then  when  sick 
and  perscribe  and  furnish  medicines  without  charge  except  that  he  required 
of  them  to  hunt  out,  preserve  and  prepare  and  bring  to  him  such  roots,  barks, 
flowers,  berries  and  the  like  that  he  required  in  his  pharmacy.  They  all 
believed  him  to  be  the  wisest  ran  since  Solomon  and  feared  and  reverenced 
him  accordingly  and  he  was  as  exacting  in  their  obedience* 

Your  great  grand  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Simpson,  had  her  dower  property  and 
some  property  in  her  own  right  which  she  called  her  home  and  where  she 
nominally  lived  with  her  son  °My  Lord  Simpson, w  but  as  he  rambled  a t  large 
she  snent  the  greater  portion  of  her  time  with  her  daughter  Mrs.  General 
Parker,  and  at  Windsor  with  her  grand  daughter  Lucy.  She  was  a  cheerful 
active  old  lady  ana  so  set  ir.es  would  make  up  parties  of  young  pc  ople  t 
a  week  or  two  at  jtr*  plantation*  Gen*  Parker  nab  one  son  named  Henry  and  two 
daughters,  Maria  and  Harriet*  Then  step-daughter  Lucy  Redman  was  growing  up 
a  great  beauty  and  was  soon  married  to  William  Spark,  a  man  oi  fine  nts 
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and  high  character  and  good  estate,  but  threatened  with  syr.ptons  of 
consumption  with  which  he  soon  died  leaving  one  child,  a  son.  !'y  brother 
Richard  and  Mr*  .Sparks  were  firm  and  inseperable  friends  and  it  was  said 
that  Mr.  Spark  made  him  promise  him,  on  his  death  bed,  that  he  would  marry 
his  widow.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  exacted  such  a  promise,  but  he  did 
exact  a  premise  that  he  would  be  the  friend  and  protector  of  his  wife  and 
infant  boy,  and  no  man  ever  more  faithfully  fulfilled  a  promise  to  a  dying 
friend,  for  he  did  become  the  husband  to  the  widow  and  the  father  of  the 
fatherless,  discharging  all  those  sacred  duties  to  their  deatn,  for  he 
outlived  both  to  the  overflowing  of  the  measure.  He  had  seven  eons  and  two 
daughters  with  whom  you  are  as  well  acquainted  as  I  could  be. 

X  will  now  close  my  history  of  your  relations  on  the  paternal  side. 
When  I  gave  up  the  management  of  the  Post  Office  in  the  city  of  Richmond 
ny  brother  Samuel  went  to  Maryland  to  assist  my  brother  George  who  had 
been  elected  High  Sherriff  of  Princess  Anne  County,  where  he  married  a 
Miss  Adams  and  died  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters  with  whom  in  your 
visits  to  the  north  you  had  a  better  opportunity  of  forming  an  acquaintance 
than  has  been  afforded  to  me.  My  sister  Elizabeth,  who  had  always  taken 
care  of  onr  father  after  the  death  of  our  grandmother  married  her  cousin, 
Capt,  John  Brown  and  had  one  only  daughter,  a  sweet  lovely  girl,  who  i 
a  Mr,  Rice  of  good  family.  My  si  ,ter  Francis  also  married  her  cousin  Thooaa 
Brown  and  had  two  sons  and  tiro  daughters.  The  first  son  died  tunirried,  the 
other  named  Harrison  married  a  widow  Iyall  who  had  a  daughter  o::7”  .  !  cm  1 
leaving  one  son,  whose  baptismal  name  X  have  forgotten.  Her  ecu.,:. 
hiss  Lyall  married  a  merchant  in  Princess  Anne,  Maryland,  «  id  the  > 

Karrison  Brown  and  his  son  went  to  Maryland  to  live  with  her  daughter,  and 
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and  that  son  is  the  only  living  descendent  of  ry  Uncle  John  Brown  of  the 
name  of  Brown.  Of  the  daughters  of  wy  sister  Fanny,  one  married  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Kirk  and  had  one  daughter  named  Mildred*  Both  of  the  parents 
died  and  icy  nephew  Colonel  Thomas  Brown  of  Buena  Vista  adopted  the  orphan* 

The  other  daughter  married  a  man  named  Butler  living  near  Westmoreland 
Court  House.  They  have  a  large  family  and  are  poor.  My  youngest  brother, 
Ransdell,  moved  to  Charlestown  and  had  a  store  and  died  unmarried,  as  pure 
and  as  conscientious  a  Christian  as  ever  lived. 

The  only  religious  denominations  in  the  Northern  Neck  untill  after 
the  War  of  1812  were  the  Episcopalians,  or  Church  of  England,  and  the  Baptist. 
The  Episcopalians  after  the  Revolution  were  very  unpopular  for  their 


purse cut ion  of  the  Baptist  and  many  rich  and  influential  men  became  Baptist. 
My  relative  Mr.  Samuel  Tenrpleman  was  a  Baptist  preacher,  altho  he  had  the 
charge  of  congregation.  There  were  others  i:i  the  same  position  who  went 
about  and  preached  with  the  of  a  church,  some  great  orators  such  as 

Lunsford  Lomax,  Andrew  Broadus  and  Robert  B.  Simple.  The  most  distinguished 
orators  of  that  day.  They  did  not  attack  the  tenets  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  but  contended  for  the  necessity  of  adult  baptism.  The  last  of  the 
English  clergy  -was  the  Rev.  James  Elliot,  and  there  were  no  meetings  for 
the  people  to  attend  but  the  Baptist.  Consequently  many  joined  them  and  my 
father  and  two  oldest  sisters  and  brother  Kansdel  joined  them  -  so  far  as  to 
submit  to  emertion  but  they  adhered  to  the  forms  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  their 
family  service.  My  father  lived  with  his  two  oldest  daughters  till  past  his 
score  years,  and  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  pure  patient  and  uncomplaining 
Christian. 

After  we  settled  at  Mount  Ephraim  your  mother  made  every  effort  in 
her  power  to  draw  her  father  into  society,  but  all  without  avail.  If  he 
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coaid  be  got  to  Kounb  Ephraim  he  would  not.  stay  an  hour  end  his  wife  was 
tmovable*  She  had  became  very  fat  and  her  salad  naturally  weak  had  almost 
failed  her*  Mot  lore;  after  isy  return  froa  the  army  #hc  died  and  oar  efforto 
were  renewed  and  finally  necessity  compelled  bin.  1  had  a  very  cof  or  table 
office  in  sy  yard  with  two  rooms,  in  on©  of  v  iich  vie  r.:y  library  which  he 
agreed  to  occupy.  He  had  a  woman  who  had  always  attended  on  hi:  and  co-old 
aanage  him  better  than  anyone  else,  who  kept  hie  room  in  order  -  and  the 
unremitting  attentions  of  his  daughter  and  the  prattle  of  hi#  little  grand¬ 
children  were  on  hits*  He  was  unrestrained  and  could  cone  to  the  table  or 
eat  in  his  room  as  he  preferred,  only  in  one  thing  was  he  restricted,  and 
in  that  ve  h  £-vi  S  eX'tf  e  trouble  at  first*  He  was  restricted  to  one  glass  of 
toddy  before  dinner  and  a  glass  of  wine  at  dinner  an .1  glass  of  icily  at 
sight*  Me  had  never  loot  his  religious  Impressions,  always  Kept  his  V  Lblo 
and  fraysr  Book  in  his  room*  In  time  he  began  to  improve,  paid  core  attention 
to  his  dress,  converse  freely  and  could  tell  taany  interest  Jag  a  iecdotes 
about  English  nobility  and  English  life  -  in  truth  was  a  reformed  can,  lived 
with  us  for  j&uny  years  &nd  died,  I  hope  and  believe  a  good  Curls tian* 

1  devoted  my  attention  to  the  improvement  of  sy  farm  and  began  to 
acquire  the  reputation,  of  a  good  farmer*  In  tnc  n  ring  o'  If.  19  I  vas 
engaged  in  n*y  farming  pursuits  when  a  committee  of  gentlest:!,  arrive!  at 
announce  to  sne  that  X  had  been  nominated  at  i  arc'..  Court  a  c...:  1.  to 


for  the  lower  house  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia*  i  thanked  t 
for  the  honor  but  told  theis  c-  ndi  lly  th  c  •  b  1 

Ihey  appeared  to  be  greatly  surj  riu  and  said  a  was  t  c  o  sto 
party  to  make  nominations  without  solicitation  end  -  c  Id  not  b 
to  decline,  that  tic  election  took  place  at  April  C  no 
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time  to  raake  another  nomination  but  I  vas  firm  in  ny  refusal  and  th  y  left 
pretty  much  displeased,  I  had  no  hankering  after  political  life,  had  not 
nixed  Kith  the  people  or  gone  to  the  Court  House  once  in  the  year.  The 
parties  were  Federal  and  Republican,  and  party  spirit  ran  excessively  high 
and  the  Federal  Party  had  largely  the  majority  in  the  county  and  had  alvay3 
elected  their  candidates#  My  colegue  John  P.  Smith  vas  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  county  and  I  in  the  lower  end,  sixty  miles  epart,  and  I  could  see  that 
my  nomination  was  not  so  much  with  a  hope  of  my  election  as  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  party  together  and  I  had  no  desire  to  be  made  a  party  hack 
horse.  But  the  next  day  another  committee  came  comprised  of  gentlemen  of 
my  acquaintance  who  might  have  more  influence  over  me  and  it  so  resulted 
and  I  became  a  candidate,  and  told  then  as  the  election  took  place  on  the 
fourth  Monday  in  April  which  allowed  less  than  a  month  for  the  convass,  I 
intended  to  go  right  into  it  at  once.  I  said  I  knew  that  the  Federal  party 
had  a  large  majority  in  the  county,  but  it  vas  not  in  ny  nature  to  doubt  of 
success  and  that  I  would  go  into  the  canvas  with  a  determination  to  be 
elected  and  would  go  with  them  with  the  intention  not  to  return  to  my  home 
until  after  the  election.  I  made  a  hasty  preparation,  took  leave  of  my 
vxfe  and  children,  and  that  night  we  vent  to  V.'arrenton,  the  County  town. 

The  candidates  put  in  nomination  by  the  Federal  party  were  Col.  Jolin 
Kemper  and  Gen.  B.  Pukitt.  Kemper  vas  a  man  of  powerful  frame  and  an 
impertinent  domineering  bully  with  whom  I  had  met  in  the  service  and  had  had 
sone  rough  words,  and  X  we  s  told 

s£.xm  I  was  an  interloper  in  the  county  and  that  he  intended  to  put  me  down 
so  flat  that  I  would  never  try  to  get  fry  friends  to  put  me  in  nomination 
again,  and  I  determined  to  follow  him  to  every  public  place  he  went  i  the 
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county*  The  next  Saturday  after  I  entered  the  canvass  we  net  at  a  muster 
ground  under  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  where  X  was  a  total  stranger.  I  met 
him  civily  but  with,  nothing  in  my  manner  which  intimated  that  I  regarded 
him  as  a  competitor.  The  company  had  formed  and  being  the  Colonel  of  the 
Regiment  he  went  with  them  out  to  their  parade  ground.  But  I  remained  with 
elderly  men  and  those  not  subject  to  do  militia  duty  and  tried  to  make 
acquaintance  with  them,  bat  I  soon  saw  that  I  wa3  in  a  hot  bed  of  Federalist. 
When  the  muster  wa3  over  the  men  began  to  gather  around  the  drinking  stand. 
Someone  invited  me  to  go  up  and  take  a  drink.  I  had  scarcely  put  down  the 
glass  before  Kemper  in  a  foreward  and  rude  manner  began  to  put  questions 
to  me,  evidently  to  draw  me  into  a  political  dispute.  I  understood  him  in 
a  moment,  from  his  ooysterous  and  overbearing  manner  to  get  into  a  squabble 
with  him  and  put  ideas  into  his  head  and  let  him  declaim  with  his  friends 
around  him  to  applaud,  I  knew  I  would  stand  no  chance.  So  I  very  quietly 
listened  to  trim  untill  he  demanded  my  answer  to  so.:e  question.  I  said^we 
are  candidates  and  have  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  our  views 
to  the  people  on  public  matters.  I  did  not  cone  here  to  be  criticized  by 
you  sir.  As  you  have  begun  now  go  on  and  I  will  listen  to  you  attentively 
and  when  you  have  done  I  will  r;ply  to  you."  This  knocked  him  all  aback. 

To  make  a  set  speech  was,  I  knew,  out  of  his  power,  and  he  began  to  talk 

loud  and  bluster*  Several  cried  outj'that  is  a  fair  proposition.  Go  on 

and  make  a  speech*"  He  floundered  on  for  a  little  while  in  a  violent  and 

declamitory  way,  abusing  the  administration  sni  the  war,  all  ase  rtlon 

without  argument  or  rea  -  red*  1  said, 

and  the  people  cried  out,  "Go  on,  go  on."  He  started  again  at  1  broli 

and  the  people  cried,  "Go  on."  I  could  sec  disappointment  among  his  friends 
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and  he  finally  gave  it  up,  and  I  said,  '* I  call  you  ail  to  witness  that  I 
have  not  interapted  Colonel  Kemper  and  I  hope  will  not  be  interacted  in 
replying  to  him."  In  his  violent  declarations  and  bald  ar>  ms  he  had 
laid  himself  open  to  me  as  fully  as  I  could  desire  and  I  did  not  spare  ..  m, 
and  he  broke  in.  I  stopped  and  said]1 1  did  not  expect  to  be  interacted, 
but  if  you  have  not  said  all  you  intended  to  say  I  will  give  way  and  let 
you  have  an  opportunity  now."  Put  several  of  his  political  friends  cried 
out  indignantly,  “The  stranger  must  not  be  interapted,  he  :.as  treated  you 
gentlemanly  and  you  must  treat  him  so."  I  then  put  on  him  as  hard  as  I 
could  lay  it  on  not  to  violate  the  rules  of  propriety,  and  he  withered  u  .dcr 
it  a: id  the  company  applauded  me  several  times  which  made  him  furious.  As 
I  closed  I  said,  “Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  your  kind  attention,"  aid  as 
my  horse  was  near  at  hand  I  walked  right  over  to  him  and  as  I  mounted  him 
he  called  out  to  me  to  come  back  and  hear  what  he  had  to  say.  I  answered 
back,  he  would  have  a  plenty  of  opportunities  before  the  close  of  the  canvo.a 
and  as  I  galloped  off  I  heard  a  shout  go  up  for  the  manner  I  h  d  out-generaltd 
him.  I  attended  every  place  where  there  was  any  gathering  of  the  people*  but 
Col,  Kemper  never  attempted  to  make  another  political  speech,  nor  could  he 
be  provoked  to  it;  it  was  not  his  forte.  Personal  political  disput.-  .yion 
was  his  forte  and  to  get  into  a  personal  political  squabble  was  to  insure 
him  triumph,  and  he  tried  every  method  to  provoke  me  into  one,  but  I 
understood  him  too  well  to  give  him  advantages  which  he  could  only  obtain 
by  violence  and  abuse.  The  idea  r.e  ;  r 

“*a  the  election  and  he  contented  himself  with  the  use  of  declaimation 
abuse  and  loud  talk.  His  coleg ue  was  an  intelligent  gentleman  •  >  cm 
wake  a  plain  modest  address  and  my  colerue  was  a  man  of  the  same  chi  ra 
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The  great  mass  of  the  people,  men  and  women,  were  ,  and  are,  fond  of 
stump  eloquence  particularly  about  electioneering  time 3  and  it  was  not 
uncommon  on  the  Sabbath  for  the  preacher  after  he  had  closed  the  services  of 
the  day,  if  he  saw  candidates  present,  to  invite  them  to  address  the 
congregation.  K y  electioneering  was  done  principally  by  making  stump 
speeches.  I  never  asked  any  man  for  his  vote.  I  would  as  soon  have  asked 
hira  to  give  me  a  dollar  when  I  went  to  their  houses.  I  merely  expressed  ny 
views  on  public  matters.  But  much  can  be  done  by  address  and  manner  if  the 
candidate  has  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  human  nature  with  experience  and 
judgement,  I  lodged  one  night  with  a  political  friend  who  told  me  he  had 
a  very  rich  old  neighbor  who  had  been  an  active  and  intolerer.t  federalist 
and  could  influence  some  twenty  or  more  of  his  neighbors,  but  that  he  had 
became  soured  with  his  party  and  had  not  voted  for  the  last  year  or  two.  His 
children  all  had  married  and  were  settled  and  he  in  his  old  days  had  married 
a  young  wife#  He  thought  if  I  would  go  and  see  him  and  manage  my  cards  well 
I  might  keep  him  iseutral  or  even  get  »is  vote.  So  the  next  morning  I  went 
to  breakfast  to  Major  ^laris^s  (that  was  his  name).  There  was  a  light  frost 
and  it  was  quite  cool  under  the  mountains.  I  went  boldly  up  to  the  door  and 
gave  three  smart  raps  and  a  servant  came  and  to  my  inquiry  answered  that 
Major  Clark  was  at  home  and  ushered  me  in  to  a  small  breakfast  roo.  where 
the  old  gentleman  was  sitting  close  up  to  the  fire.  I  introduced  r.yself 
and  my  object  in  calling  on  him#  He  gave  something  of  a  grunt  and  said  yes  l 
poking  about  for  votes*  There  were  two  here  the  other  day,  but  if  th« 
people  would  all  do  like  him  tnev  would  not  get  much  encouragement  and  would 
wait  for  the  people  to  call  on  them,  lie  did  not  ask  me  to  take  a  chair  and 
looked  as  sour  and  hard  as  a  oral.  .  by  friend  iven  me  a  full  incite 

into  his  character.  No  ways  disconserted,  I  took  a  c  .air  and  drew  near  to  the 
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fire,  for  my  feet,  were  cold*  Some  minutes  passed  before  I  rade  him  any  rooly, 
when  I  said,  "Major  Clark,  I  an  a  farmer  as  you  are  and  had  no  r.oro  desire 
to  offer  myself  a  candidate  for  office  than  you  have.  I  had  not  been  at  the 
Court  House  for  many  months,  but  by  a  meeting  of  the  people  at  the  last  court 
I  was  nominated  and  when.  I  was  informed  of  it  1  refused  to  accept  the 
nomination*  But  it  was  urged  as  a  duty  X  owed  to  the  people  of  jny  county, 
and  my  objection  was  overruled,  and  being  a  stranger  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  people 5  .that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  know  some  of  me,  I  have 
undertaken  this  electioneering  tour.”  He  did  not  relax  anything  of  iris 
austerity  and  was  as  crabed  in  his  replies  to  my  questions.  I  asued  hin  if 
he  knew  the  gentlemen  who  had  called  on  him.  No  1  He  was  not  well  and  did 
not  go  out  to  see  them,  but  Suckey  did  not  seem  to  like  them.  Oh  l  I  thought, 
the  wind  blows  in  that  direction.  A  young  wife.  Presently  a  neatly  dressed 
healthy  looking  young  woman,  and  quite  pretty,  walked  into  the  roan  leading 
by  the  hand  a  rosey  cheeked  boy  in  frocks,  to  whom  ho  introduced  me  as 
Mrs,  Clark*  The  contrast  between  the  two  was  as  great  as  bleak  December  and 
Rose;/  May.  It  -was  a  great  relief  to  me  and  we  soon  got  into  a  free 
conversation,  and  I  could  see  that  he  was  proud  of  his  wife  and  pleased 
that  I  paid  attention  to  her.  I  did  not  forget  that  11  hue  key  did  not  seen  to 
like"  my  opponents.  Ve  talked  of  the  weatuer,  climate  and  situation,  its 
healthfulness  and  picturesque  views,  all  of  which  was  true,  for  it  was 
immediately  under  the  spurs  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  and  the  lady  vaa 
evidently  of  better  sanity  than  the  old  man  had  been  accustomed  to* 
u  X  said  I  s  e  of  t;  e  health  of  y  >ur  residence  in 

yourself  and  this  rose;/  cheek  boy.  I  would  judge  this  is  your  fir  .  fes  l 
She  said,  and  only  one.  The  old  man  was  dangling  him  on  Is  knee.  *  /re;  t 
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pet,  I  see,  with  his  father,  and  very  much  like  him.  (I  acknowledge  tie  fib.) 
The  old  isan’s  contenance  relaxed  into  a  grim  smile.  "lea  l*  said  he,  "They 
do  say  the  brat  is  like  me.  Suckey,  I  reckon  the  gentleman  would  like  a 
dram."  and  Suckey  soon  brought  the  old  Feach  Brandy  and  honey  and  1  prepared 
a  glass  and  offered  some  to  Suckey  and  the  boy.  The  old  man  would  take  it 
raw.  And  then  we  were  summoned  to  breakfast  and  the  old  gentleman  was 
quite  talkative  and  gave  me  his  reasons  why  he  had  not  voted  for  several 
years.  I  said,  11  Ha j or  Clark,  you  were  in  the  Revolution  and  f ou  :ht  for  the 
liberties  we  now  enjoy.  The  most  important  of  all,  the  right  to  choose  cur 
rulers  or  public  servants.  Are  you  justified  in  giving  up  the  inestimable 
right  because  some  of  our  public  man  have  not  done  their  duty.  Are  you  not 
setting  a  dangerous  example •  You  fought  for  the  liberty  we  enjoy  of  c: loosing 
our  public  men.  If  you  say,  by  your  example,  that  it  is  a  privilege,  not  work 
eng  eying,  your  neighbors  who  have  confidence  in  you  will  do  likewise  and  the 


election  of  our  public  men  will  be  left  to  the  few  ambitious  and  designing, 
and  the  liberties  our  forefathers  von  for  you  won*t  last  long."  It  struck 
him  with  great  force.  He  said,  "Young  man,  you  are  right .  I  see  it  plainly." 
After  breakfast  I  took  leave  of  the  wife  and  son  and  he  walked  out  with  me 
to  ny  horse  and  when  ve  parted,  said,  "You  may  see  me  at  the  election.  I 
shan’t  tell  you  how  I  may  vote,  but  I  think  wo  will  meet  again."  The 


elections  at  that  day  always  took  place  atthe  Court  House  o  Court  lay,  and 
the  High  Sherriff  was  the  judge  of  the  elections.  On  Court  Day  the  election 
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taken  viva  Yorse.,  it  was  easily  told  how  the  election  was  running.  Colonel 
Kemper  was  getting  very  uneasy. 


V"»en  Kajor  Clark  made  his  appearance  at 
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the  bar  of  the  High  Sherrif  with  some  thirty  follow!  »hind«  The  moment 
Kemper  saw  him  he  cried  out,  "We  are  glad  to  see  you.  Major  ^lari;,  an  i  the 
strong  party  behind  you*"  But  the  old  man  took  not  the  least  notice  of  him 
untill,  he  entered  the  Bar,  when  looking  up  he  said,  " Young  man,  I  told  you 
that  it  was  probable  you  would  see  me  here  today."  When  the  High  Sherrif  f 
asked,  for  whom  do  you  vote,  he  replied  for  "Thomas  Town,"  and  walked  out 
and  every  man  who  followed  him  gave  the  same  vote.  It  was  a  death  stroke 
to  the  old  Colonel  and  the  party.  When  the  polls  were  closed  the  liepublican 
candidates  were  declared  elected  by  a  decided  majority.  It  was  a  surprise 
to  everybody  and  many  of  the  leading  Federalists  said  to  mej  you  may  make 
much  of  this.  You  have  taken  us  by  surprise,  but  it  is  t  ie  last  tine  you 
trill  ever  have  the  honor  of  representing  this  county.  The  next  tine  we  vil^ 
bring  out  stronger  men.  I  did  not  expect  to  be  a  candidate  again,  but  as 
you  have  bantered  me  with,  your  strong  men,  I  will  be  a  candidate  and  you 
may  now  consider  one  and  now  bring  out  your  best  men. 

This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  money  crisis  of  1517,  and 
before  the  meeting  of  the  General  assembly  leading  men  from  every  part  of 
the  county  were  writing  to  rce  or  coming  to  see  me  on  account  of  the  distresses 
of  the  ti.es.  Something  must  be  done  by  the  Legislature  for  the  relief  of 
the  people.  I  said  I  could  not  see  how  the  Legislature  could  vote  mo:  oy 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people,  but  I  certainly  would  do  eve  rything  r.  r.y 
power  legitimately  for  their  relief. 

When  the  Legislature  met  a  bill  was  introduced  to  f  Executions, 

1  i 

to  their  delegates  to  vote  for  it.  1  told  them  that  I  had  exa  lined  the 
question  and  had  come-  to  the  concli  that  the  Legislature  had  no  power  to 
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pass  such  a  law;  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declared  that 
the  states  should  pass  no  law  inpairing  the  obligation  of  contracts  which 
certainly  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  law,  and  therefore  I  would  oppose 
it.  Everything  was  done  to  intimidate  me.  The  people  had  instructed  me  a :.d 
if  I  did  not  vote  for  the  bill  I  had  better  not  return  to  the  county  for  even 
the  worsen  would  stone  me.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  recognize  tie  right  of 
the  people  to  instruct  me  to  vote  against  rcy  conscience,  nor  did  I  regard 
the  instructions  sent  me  as  the  instructions  of  the  people  but  trie  instructions 
of  the  interested  few.  That  I  would  oppose  the  passage  of  the  bill  and  would 
return  to  the  county  if  I  lived  and  give  the  people  who  elected  ma  an  account 
of  it y  stewardship  and  be  a  candidate  for  re-election  as  the  best  test  of  my 
obedience  to  their  will.  After  a  violent  struggle  the  bill  was  rejected 
and  my  name  stood  recorded  against  its  passage.  The  Legislature  had  a  long 
session  and  it  was  late  in  March  when  I  returned  to  my  county.  I  remained 
only  one  day  with  my  family.  The  County  of  Fauquier  was  one  of  the  largest 
counties  in  the  state,  70  miles  in  length  and  over  30  in  width,  with  a 
population  of  over  38,000.  I  went  over  the  whole  county  and  made  stump 
speeches  every  day  and  under  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  women  did  throw  stones 
at  me  whilst  I  was  speaking.  All  sorts  of  stories  were  told  of  me.  I  was 
the  most  hard  hearted  villian  in  the  world.  That  1  had  said  I  would  sell  a 
widows  last  cow  or  the  bed  under  her  and  her  children.  The  election  day 
came  and  the  Federalists  were  defeated  by  an  increased  majority  against  then. 
My  majority  was  very  large. 

After  this  uriumph  and  unquestionable  declaration  of  the  people  that 
they  approved  my  coarse  in  the  Legislature  I  had  no  more  necessity  for 
electioneering.  In  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  V 
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Vinter  of  1619-20  the  elector  for  the  ilectorial  District  in  which  Fauquier 
County  was  embraced  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice  President  of  tiie 
U,  S.  from  some  cause  did  not  attend  the  Electorial  College  and  I  vras 
elected  by  the  Legislature  to  fill  his  place.  It  vas  for  the  second  terra  of 
Col,  Monroe’s  Presidency,  I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  college  and  acted 
as  the  secretary.  Of  course*  Col,  Monroe  vas  elected  by  almost  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  winter  that 
the  abolition  question  was  first  sprung  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  application  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri  for  admission  into  the  Union. 
And  the  adoption  of  the  compromise  measures,  known  as  “The  Missouri 
Compromise «”  Resolutions  were  introduced  with  the  Virginia  Legislature 
protesting  against  any  action  of  Congress  on  the  subject.  It  was  contended 
that  slavery  was  a  Domestic  Municipal  Institution  over  which  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Government  had  no  power  to  act.  I  supported  the  resolutions 
and  voted  for  them.  But  the  '‘Compromise0  was  adopted.  It  vas  the  entering 
wedge  of  congressional  intervention  on  the  subject  of  slavery  which  in  forty 
years  wraught  the  disruption  of  the  Union, 

lour  uncle  John  Simpson,  your  mother's  brother,  was  a  young  man  of 
promising  talents  and  before  the  expiration  of  his  Indentures  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  Virginia  Herald  he  became  useful  to  i-lr.  Green  in  the 
Editorial  Department  of  the  paper.  Soon  after  he  became  of  age  he  received 
xetters  iron  his  great  uncle,  the  Rev.  John  Simpson  of  Roos  pronos by  to 
set  him  up  in  .?  ’  establij  , 

accepted  the  offer  and  was  well  established.  But  he  soon  became  tired  of  it 
and  gave  it  up,  much  against  the  wish  of  his  Uncle  and  took  passage  in  a 
ship  for  America.  At  sea  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  sister  in  a  v  ry  gloomy 
state  of  mind.  The  substance  of  wnich  vas  that  on  board  of  the  ship  was  a 
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Trustees  of  his  will  with  power  to  sell  and  dispose  of  ell  uis  property- 
real  and  personal  except  the  estate  of  Stanley  Kail,  in  the  County  of 
Cumberland  and  to  collect  all  monies  due  him  by  bond  or 

mortgagee;  and  then  to  pay  a  few  specific  legacies  in  England  and  then,  all 
the  rest  and  residue  of  his  property  he  gave  to  his  relations  in  Virginia: 
Viz*  To  his  nephew  the  Rev,  Joseph  Simpson  of  Centerville  in  the  County  of 
Fairfax  and  to  his  daughter  Anna,  he  gave  specific  legacies  of  800  pounds 
cash.  To  iris  nephew  Thomas  Simpson  of  the  Grove  in  the  County  of  Fauquier 
he  gave  a  specific  legacy  of  800  pounds.  To  John  Simpson,  the  son  of  the 
Rev,  Joseph  Simpson,  he  gave  the  Stanly  Kail  Estate,  and  in  the  event  of  his 
death  to  Thomas  Simpson  and  to  his  heir3  forever.  To  Elizibeth,  daughter  of 
his  nephew,  Thomas  Simpson  of  the  Grove  and  "Wife  of  the  Kan.  Thomas  brown 
of  Mount  Ephraim  in  the  County  of  Fauquier,  a  member  of  the  Parliament  of 
Virginia,"  he  gave  a  specific  legacy  of  800  pounds  and  then  made  her  his 
sole  residuary  legatee,  John  Simpson,  the  son  of  the  Rev,  Joseph,  died  in 
the  state  of  Louisiana  when  he  was  about  twenty  two  years  old  and  before  the 
death  of  trie  Testator,  so  that  your  mother  became  heir  of  the  Stanly  Hall 
Estate  and  at  least  two  thirds  of  her  great  uncle’s  other  estate  in  the 
hands  of  his  executors  in  trust.  As  the  specific  legacies  were  not  a  moiety 
of  his  estate. 

This  will  was  a  surprise  to  all  of  us  but  especially  so  to  ne,  I.'ov? 
ny  name  became  known  in  England  at  all,  especially  as  a  "Member  of  the 
Parliament  of  Virginia,"  I  could  not  imagine*  And  how  the  copy  of  the  will 
with,  forms  and  instructions  to  me  how  to  proceed  in  the  matter  shuulu  eo 
sent  to  me  when  the  Rev*  Joseph  Simpson  and  ray  wife's  father  had  been  school 
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companions  of  the  Rev.  Christopher  Sykes  and  were  legatees  in  the  will. 

I  declined  running  for  the  Legislature  and  went  to  work  to  prepare  for 
my  trip  to  England.  I  had  little  or  no  difficulty  in  preparing  all  ry 
papers  as  the  attorney  had  prepared  all  the  forms  and  the  node  of  authentication 
in  Virginia  were  the  same  as  in  England  • 


At  Washington  I  obtained  my  passport  and  President  Monroe  charged  me 
with  dispatches  to  Krs.  Rush  our  Minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  i  t 
New  York  I  took  passage  in  the  Albion  one  of  Isaac  V'rights  line  of  monthly 
packets  to  Liverpool.  When  selecting  my  stateroom  I  saw  a  card  on  the  door 
of  one  of  the  staterooms  "Lt.  Erooker  of  the  Royal  Navy".  I  had  seen  so 
much  of  house  burning,  plunder  and  robbery  and  other  outrages  perpetrated  in 
my  native  state  on  the  Potomac  by  the  officers  and  marines  under  Admiral 
Cockbum  that  I  at  once  made  up  my  mind  to  have  no  acquaintance  with  Lt.  ->00'!: 
of  the  S.  N.  and  to  insult  him  if  occasion  offered.  There  were  as  many 
passengers  as  the  ship  could  accommodate  of  fashionable  looking  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Before  we  lost  sight  of  land  some  of  the  passengers  began  to 
show  signs  of  sea  sickness,  although  we  had  barely  a  six  knot  breeze  and 
by  night  more  than  two-thirds  had  disappeared.  Of  the  few  v  1  o  remained  on 
deck  was  a  small  man  plainly  dressed,  a  fine  honest  face  and  of  easy  good 
manners.  As  there  is  not  much  regard  to  formality  among  peo  >le  shut  up  in 
a  ship  for  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  we  soon  got  into  free  converse t ion 
and  by  the  third  day  we  were  close  friends,  set  together  at  the  tabli  , 

Walked  the  decks  and  talked  on  and  of  matters  in  general.  I  had  yet  seen 
nothing  of  the  Li.  of  the  A.  ii«  One  day  this  friend  asked  r.c  if  1  had  been 
much  at  sea  in  my  life*  I  replied  that  I  had  never  crossed  tiie  Atlantic 
but  that  I  was  accustomed  to  the  water  in  coasting  vessels*  He  «  rS 
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I  did  not  see:a  to  be  affected  by  seasickness  and  had  very  good  sea  leys 


I  said  I  night  make  the  same  re  work  of  him.  Me  said  that  was  true,  as  his 
"home  was  on  the  sea,”  he  belonged  to  the  British  H.  J-j.  and  introduced  h  ins  elf 
as  Lt«  Brooker,  I  made  an  obscurant  start  and  felt  something  riseing  is .  me 

very  much  like  the  a _  c _ •  I  asked  almost  rudely,  "here  you  vita 

Admiral  Cockbura?tt  He  answered,  '’All  the  tine  he  was  in  the  waters  of  the 


Potomac  By  this  tine  I  was  getting  hot  and  rudely  demanded,  "And  v  .c.t  do 
you  think  of  him?"  He  was  a  Tcctchnua  and  his  pronounciation  was  rath,  r 
broad.  He  answered,  "X  think  him  a  damn  severe. n  In  a  moment  1  was  cool 
and  saw  that  I  had  been  rude  and  apologized  for  rev  manner  and  described  the 
scenes  X  was  witness  of  in  the  county  where  i  was  born.  He  said  he  had 
witnessed  them  too.  That  Sir  Jo'Ui  Bourbia  (Sorlase  V)  V.arren  was  recalled 
because  Us  would  not  do  such  acts  of  harbour  ism  and  Sir  George  Cockbum  - 
he  pronounced  it,  Coburn  -  was  selected  for  that  purpose.  That  r. any  of 
the  officers  denounced  his  conduct  as  a  disgrace  to  the  British  Kavy,  bet 
he  was  selected  for  the  purpose  and  his  officers  could  not  prevent  it. 

From  that  time  we  were  warm  friends  and  whilst  in  England  ve  were  often 


together  and  he  introduced  ms  to  many  friends  and  contributed  largely  to 
the  making  of  my  time  agreeable  whilst  I  was  in  England, 

The  passengers,  so:.;e  sixty  or  more,  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  constituted 
the  most  agreeable  party  I  ever  was  associated  with.  The  /lb ion  was  the 
crack  ship  of  the  tiirse  and  Capt,  V illiams,  her  command-  r,  one  of  the  most 
noble  of  men*  :i  told  • b  .•  r-  v  1*  .  1  <• 

own  eye  and  was  the  best  sailor  that  had  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic,  :cr 
accommodations  were  of  the  richest  end  most  costly  kind,  and  no  hotel  to 
an}-  city  could  surpass  the  eatertairaseat*  The  passengers  knew  nothing  of 
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the  privations  of  a  trip  to  Europe.  Warm  breads  of  every  variety,  even  to 
com  cakes,  were  baked  every  day.  There  vrere  cows  to  furnish  fresh  milk  for 
all,  mutton,  pigs,  fowls  of  all  kinds  and  were  butchered  daily  as  for  market. 
Eggs  and  all  varieties  of  vegetables,  even  green  peas,  and  ice  the  vhole 
passage  over.  And  great  respect  was  paid  to  etiquete  at  sinner.  Capt.  bill Ians 
always  presiding  at  the  head  of  the  table  and  vines  and  spirits  and  mault 
liquors  were  on  the  table  and  at  the  call  of  any  one.  When  the  courses  were 
all  over,  with  the  desert,  the  clothes  v?ere  removed  and  fruits,  nuts  and 
choice  wines  closed  the  dinner  with  toasts,  songs  and  anecdotes,  and  tuis 
was  the  course  every  day.  In  the  morning  breakfast  lasted  till  ten  and 
parties  went  in  as  they  liked.  Lunch  at  1  PH  and  Capt.  Williams  boasted 
that  there  was  nothing  of  nai  nais  relishes  and  choice  viands  for  a  lunch 
that  he  could  not  produce  if  called  for.  Tea  in  the  evening  and  regular 
supper.  Music  dancing,  cards,  o&ckgamon,  etc,,  closed  the  day.  Among 
the  passengers  was  an  Episcopal  clergyman  who  by  the  request  of  the  passengers 
held  service  morning  and  evening  in  the  large  saloon  and  preached  on  the 
sabbath.  I  never  heard  a  sailor  use  a  profane  word  during  the  voyage  and 
that  was  the  terms  on  which  they  were  shipped. 

I  fell  in  with  one  old  friend,  hr.  James  Hagarty,  whom  I  associated 
with  in  Richmond,  on  his  return  to  Liverpool  where  he  had  been  residing  for 
the  last  three  years  and  I  raade  on  the  voyage  some  very  agreeable  cc  puaintances, 
amongst  whom  were  Arthur  and  John  Middleton,  sons  of  the  Hon.  Henry  -.i  dlcton 
of  Chariest  .  ter  tc  - 

join  their  father  in  London  en  route  for  St.  Petersburg*  Th«  re  vas  also  a 
Mr.  Weeks  of  New  York  who  soon  made  you  regard  him  as  a  very  wealthy  man 
who  never  having  taken  the  charge  of  a  family  had  devoted  himself  to 
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literature  and  was  a  member  of  all  the  philosophical  societies  in  t.io  city 
of  New  York  and  was  then  on  a  mission  to  similar  societies  in  Bur  ope.  Bat 
from  certain  vain  assuming  and  mean  and  penurious  traits  and  habits  lie 
succeeded  better  in  making  an  impression  of  his  wealth  than  of  hi3  literary 
acquirements.  The  truth  was,  he  was  not  a  man  of  tolerable  education  or  of 
very  good  breeding,  all  of  which  he  tried  to  pass  for,  and  used  his  money 
for  that  object.  In  person  and  figure  he  was  a  fine  looking  man  just  passing 
the  meridian  of  life.  There  was  also  another  passenger,  a  noble  son  of 
the  "Eteerald  Isle, 11  and  one  of  her  best  specimens  in  figure  and  heart,  a 
chivalrous,  high  strung  gentleman,  a  merchant  in  London.  All  the  passengers 
were  of  the  best  order.  Many  accomplished  ladies  who  played  and  sang  well 
and  invented  many  amusements  to  pass  off  the  time;  and  the  weather  c:.  spired 
to  help  them.  We  had  a  steady  breeze  so  as  to  keep  the  sails  fall.  We  were 
half  across  the  Atlantic  before  we  ever  changed  our  course  and  we  never  hud 
occasion  to  reef  or  take  in  a  sail  the-  whole  voyage  which  was  made  in  twenty 
days.  Never  was  there  a  more  pleasant  trip  made  across  the  Atlantic.  "We 
got  up  to  eat  and  sat  down  to  play."  Among  other  amusements  on  the  deck 
in  the  daytime  we  played  pool  and  backgammon*  This  was  an  innocent  amusement 
as  a  number  were  engaged  in  it  and  two  only  could  play  at  a  time,  the  others 
could  walk  about  the  deck  and  converse  as  it  came  to  the  turn  of  one  to 


play  he  put  down  his  shilling  and  played  untill  he  was  beaten  and  another 


put  down 
were  of 

as  his  b 


and  good 


his  shilling  and  took  his  place  and  so  on.  The  sums  won  or  lost 
no  importance  to  anyone.  But  Hr.  Weeks  manifested  great  senslt  Lve) 
ide  wc  ..  oi  loi  .  ,  tnereas,  hr.  ^:Br yan.  Lac  Irishman,  vac  hylarioua 
humored  untill  some  remark  of  Hr.  Weeks  excited  his  v:m  blood  and 
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caused  a  retort  and  drew  from  Hr.  Weeks  another  reply  which  Mr.  O'Bryan  n 
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as  an  insult*  Nothing  further  was  said,  no  wrangling  or  quarreling,  but 


as  soon  as  the  amusement  was  over,  Mr.  Weeks  received  a  note  fron  Mr.  C Bryan 
to  choose  a  friend  and  appoint  the  terms  on  which  to  meet  hirc  the  moment 
they  reached  land.  This  threw  Kr.  Weeks  all  into  pieces.  He  would  give 
no  decided  reply  to  the  note.  C Bryan  demanded  a  positive  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  his  note.  Weeks  prevaricated  in  truth  he  was  a  coward  and 
tried  to  bluff  C 1  Bryan  off,  but  O'Bryan  was  firm  and  determined  bat  the 
harmony  of  the  party  was  not  in  the  least  disturbed,  a  few  only  Imew 
anything  about  it.  At  length  O'Bryan  notified  Weeks  that  if  he  did  not 
accept  his  challenge  and  make  arrangements  for  the  meeting  when  they  reached 
land,  the-  moment  they  put  their  feet  on  shore  he  would  attack  him  and  to 
prepare  himself  for  it.  This  threat  alarmed  Weeks  and  he  called  on  me  to 
interpose  and  try  to  settle  it.  Mr.  O'Bryan  was  cool  and  determined,  said 
he  would  do  nothing  on  board  of  the  ship  to  disturb  its  harmony,  but  the 
moment  they  reached  land  it  should  be  settled  in  one  way  or  the  other.  I 
had  a  great  deal  of  difficulty.  Weeks  va3  pompous  and  tried  to  keep  up  a 
bold  front  but  lacked  magninimity.  It  length  I  proposed  that  Hr.  0 ' Bryan 
should  withdraw  his  challenge  and  Mr.  Weeks  should  withdraw  the  offensive 
words  he  had  used  and  declare  that  he  did  not  intend  them  in  an  offensive 
sense  and  say  he  regretted  he  had  been  betrayed  into  the  use  of  them.  This 
was  accepted  readily  by  both  sides  and  the  matter  was  amicably  settled, 
without  having  been  known  to  but  a  few  on  board  of  the  ship,  and  I  b  ca:.c  a 
favorite  with  both  parties*  As  a  Virginian  who  was  well  versed  in  the  law 
1 1  e  3  1  and  h  o 

never  was  concerned  in  a  duel  on  ny  own  account  in  my  life. 
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(Clear?) 

As  ve  passed  Cape  Clair,  Capt*  Lillians,  point!  g  over  to  the  coast 
of  Ireland  ani  then  to  the  coast  of  V/ales  and  Cana  rv  on  hay  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  channel  said  to  me,  "There  arc  wore  sailors’  bones  In  t.iooe  two 
bays  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  ocean*’’  The  second  trip  he  wade  afterwards 
the  Albion  was  wrecked  on  Cape  Clair  and  out  of  67  souls  on  board,  $  ouly 
were  saved,  and  Capt.  William *s  lie  there  with  the  rest  to  increase  t'no 


quantity* 

Ve  got  into  the  mouth  of  the  Kercy  about  sun  down  and  care  too,  a-  the 
ship  could  not  go  up  to  Liverpool  that  night*  Coon  after,  a  boat  came  along 
side  and  offered  to  take  sx:e  of  tie  passengers  up  to  town  end  hagerty,  the 
two  Middletons,  Lt.  Brooher  and  myself  took  advantage  of  the  offer  and  were 
smuggled  into  Liverpool  all  ho,  the  Revenue  cutters  were  on  the  look  out. 

The  next  morning  the  ship  came  into  dock  and  wo  vent  down  to  cisur  our 
baggage*  X4hen  our  baggage  was  all  brought  on  deck  and  our  trunks  v  re  given 
to  porters  to  carry  up  to  the  Custom  House  to  be  examined*  The  1.  id  ole  tons 
had  a  box  of  cigars  and  a  ease  of  pistols,  both  of  which  were  prohibited 
by  the  revenue  laws  of  England «  One  of  the  Kid  die  tons  took  them  up  and 


handed  them  to  his  servant,  whereas  all  the  other  baggage  was  given  in 
charge  of  porters*  The  whole  party  started  off  to  the  Custom  House  under 
the  charge  of  a  Tide  toiler.  When  we  got  to  the  street  leadir^j  to  the 


Custom  House  I  noticed  that  Arthur  Middleton  took  occasion  to  pa  s  .y  the 

Tide  Waiter  end  their  hands  night  have  brushed.  Just  as  vc  were  tar 

into  Custom  House  street  voile  Kid  :lctin*s  6" rvert  van  car*  "h  •  - 

the  street  to  the  Waterloo  hotel,  unconscious  taat  he  was  not  f  >ing  t 

earns  way  we  vers*  The  gentleman  who  examined  our  trunke  was 

Ran,  polite  and  gentlemanly*  then  I  handed  him  .  y  to  j  s  1  said,  if  there  is 

anything  in  my  trunks  prohibited  by  your  revenue  laws,  I  feeg  you  not  1 


. 


. 
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suppose  that  I  put  then  with  any  design  to  evade  your  revenue  laws.  Some 
books  I  had  to  amuse  me  on  the  voyage  I  put  on  top  so  that  it  might  apear 
that  I  had  no  design  to  conceal.  He  took  up  one  of  the  books  and  said  they 
are  prohibited  by  our  revenue  laws  but  I  know  your  object  in  having  them 
along  and  of  course  they  will  not  be  noticed,  and  sticking  his  finger  down 
on  each  side  of  the  trunk  without  moving  anything  he  locked  the  trunk  and 
handed  me  the  key3  without  opening  the  other  trunk,  and  said,  it  is  not 
necessary  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman.  Now,  what  could  1  do?  I  wanted  to 
give  him  a  guinea,  but  could  I  say,  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  and  therefore 
I  will  give  you  a  guinea  for  your  politeness.  If  I  had  attempted  it  I  would 
have  dodged  expecting  him  to  strike  me,  as  I  most  assuredly  would  have  done 
if  such  an  insult  had  been  offered  me.  -  No  l  I  thanked  him  for  his 
politeness  and  gave  to  each  of  the  porters  standing  before  him,  a  crown, 
when  I  knew  that  six  pence  was  all  they  expected  for  bringing  my  trunks  from 
the  ship*  I  let  him  see  that  it  was  not  niggardliness  that  restrained  me 
from  offering  him  anything*  Amongst  the  baggage  of  Mr.  V;eeks  of  New  York  was 
a  small  box  marked  for  some  philosophical  society  on  the  continent  which  he 
said  contained  specimens  of  mineralogy  of  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
gentleman  told  him  that  the  duty  on  all  such  articles  was  one  guinea  a 
pound  and  taking  up  the  box,  which  I  saw  was  heavy  and  poising  it  between 
his  two  hands,  said  it  must  weigh,  I  reckon,  four  or  five  pounds.  But 
Mr.  Weeks,  instead  of  saying,  yes  1  I  expect  it  will  weigh  five  pounds,  and 
handing  him  five  guineas,  began  in  a  very  pompons  manner  to  protest  aga:'--r 
it  and  to  make  a  big  speech*  it  was  for  the  cause  of  science  and  such  things 
ought  to  go  free  of  duty.  The  officer. very  civilly  r  plied, that  speech  might 
do  very  well  before  Parliament  where  the  laws  were  made,  but  he  was  only  an 


* 
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excat ive  officer  whose  duty  it  was  to  sec  the  lav:  enforced}  and  call!:.,'  to 
the  weighiuaster  he  said,  weigh  this  box.  It  weighed  27  pounds,  n.:J  turning 
to  Mr.  Weeks,  he  said,  the  duty  on  this  box  Is  27  guineas,  and  he  had  vo  pay 
it.  I  never  was  better  pleased  at  any  little  occur* nee.  It  showed  how  the 
worshipper  of  the  almighty  dollar  may  s one tines  overreach  himself  by  hi3 
meanness  and  littleness  of  mind. 


I  kept  a  journal  of  my  visit  to  England,  rough  and  crude  enough, 
which  I  intended  to  copy  or  rather  rewrite  while  all  the  circumstances, 
incidents  and  impressions  were  fresh  on  my  mind,  but  other  duties  and 
engagements  interposed  to  procrastinate  and  defer  that  design  untill  it  was 
too  stale  a  matter  for  me  to  undertake ;  especially  as  1  had  no  intention  to 
perpetrate  on  the  public  a  book  of  My  Travels.  You  have  all,  my  dear 
daughters,  seen  that  crude  manuscript  and  have  I  am  sure  seen  little  of 
interest  in  it,  save  as  so  far  it  involved  pecuniary  matters  of  interest  to 
yourselves.  I  have  not  seen  that  namuscript  for  many  years  and  probably 
it  is  lost,  which  certainly  will  be  no  loss  to  the  literary  world,  and  as  it 
may  regard  your  own  individual  proclivities  I  can  not  now  pretent  to  run 
over  the  same  ground;  sufficient  then  to  say,  that  my  voyage  companions  lc,  b 
Liverpool  that  day  except  Hr.  Eagarty,  who  was  at  his  home,  and  I  was 
comparltively  a  stranger,  but  I  had  letters  of  f  traduction  to  Mr.  Maury, 
the  American  consul  at  Liverpool,  who  was  from  Fredericksburg,  and  i  ith  whose 
family  I  was  intimately  acquainted,  and  to  Mr.  Samuel  Gordon,  who  was  of  a 
Scotch  family  but  was  a  Virginian  by  birfch,  as  v 

other  gentlemen,  in  Liv<  r  ool*  "11  o  received  me  with  so  much  cordial 

hospitality  that  I  had  no  impressions  on  my  mind  that  the  broad  *  tlantio  was 
rolling  between  me  and  the  New  torld,  or  that  I  v  really  in  the  Old  World, 


of  which  I  had  read  only.  I  remained  in  Liverpool  a  few  days.  In  London 
I  called  at  the  office  of  Mr.  Rush  in  Downing  Street  with  ny  dispatches 
from  President  Monroe.  I  found  Mr.  Smith  the  Secretary  of  Ligation,  who 
informed  me  that  Mr.  Rush  was  out  of  town  but  said  he  would  be  in  tomorrow. 

I  delivered  to  him  my  dispatches  with  my  card  for  Mr.  Rush.  I  know  that 
it  is  the  etiquette  in  deplamatic  stations  that  a  citizen  who  calls  on  his 
resident  minister  at  a  foreign  court,  although  he  may  leave  his  card,  it 
is  expected  by  the  minister  that  he  will  continue  to  call  untill  he  finds 
him  at  his  office  before  the  minister  can  come  down  from  his  dignity  of 
position  to  return  the  call.  But,  as  the  dispatches  which  I  brought  had  no 
relation  to  myself  or  required  that  I  should  receive  an  answer,  and  as  I 
ws,3  not  in  a  situation  which  required  the  aid,  assistance  or  favor  of  Mr.  Rush 
officially  or  individually,  I  intended  that  Mr.  Rush  should  waive  etiquette 
and  call  on  me  5  as  I  was  a  Virginia  gentleman  whose  standing  in  London  was 
as  high  as  any  yankee  plenipotentiary.  But  Mr.  Rush  did  not  call  on  me  and 
I  had  not  the  honor  of  seeing  him.  But  John  Middleton  called  on  me  within 
twentyfour  hours  after  my  arrival  in  London  and  by  the  request  of  his  father 
took  me  to  his  residence  in  Bond  Street  where  I  was  introduced  to  him  and  a 
remarkably  fine  looking  and  accomplished  daughter,  Mr,  Middleton  was  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Paris,  then  to  the  Court  of  the  Czar  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  very  politely  and  urgently  invited  me  to  join  his  family  to  Paris  and 
St.  Petersburg.  But  I  had  done  nothing  in  regard  to  the  business  which  had 
taken  me  to  England  and  to  go  on  immediately  to  Russia  would  ~'--r  n 
improua  Lie  that  I  would  be  able  to  return  no  England  untill  the  next  year 
and  duty  and  home  where  were  loving  wife  and  children  patiently  pn  for 
my  speedy  and  safe  return  vetoed  the  thought.  I  had  to  decline  the  co.  rteous 
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invitation.  It  was  a  strong  exercise  of  self  denial.  It  was  a  no3t 
desirable  and  gra tiling  opportunity  to  travel  in  the  faia.  ly  of  a  minister 
fron  my  o wn  country  into  foreign  lands.  One  1  was  sure  could  never  present 
itself  again.  But  the  remembrance  of  loved  ones  and  the  stern  demands  of 
duty  caused  me  to  decline  vhat  thousands  would  have  caught  at  with  joy. 

As  Mr,  Dale,  one  of  the  executors  of  the  estate ,  lived  in  the  city  of 
York,  I  repaired  to  that  ancient  city  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Dale  and  his 
estimable  family  with  great  consideration  and  kindness*  My  papers  were 
presented  to  Mr,  Holmes,  the  attorney  of  the  estate,  and  ver-e  pronounced  to 
be  correct  and  properly  authenticated,  as  required  by  the  lavs  of  England j 
and  I  had  no  delay  or  difficulties  thrown  in  my  way  of  a  speedy  settlement. 

I  visited  the  Rev,  Mr.  Sykes  at  Roos  to  which  living  he  succeeded  after  the 
death  of  our  testator,  the  Rev,  John  Simpson,  At  York  I  received  a  letter 
from  Miss  Hannah  Chambers,  the  cousin  of  your  grandmother,  request;,  g  me  to 
visit  her  at  Haughion  Le  Spring,  Durham,  and  on  my  way  to  Cumberland  to  see 
the  Stanley  Hall  property  I  stopped  to  see  her  and  found  her  in  the  family 
of  a  Doctor  Bell  where  she  spent  a  portion  of  her  time.  I  would  have 
supposed  her  to  be  turned  of  fifty,  probably  she  might  bo  border i  g  on  sixty, 
English  worsen  carry  their  a^e  surprisingly.  She  was  cheerful,  sprightly  and 
talkative.  She  told  me  that  she  lived  at  Burwick  on  Tveede  where  her 
property  lay5  but  spent  much  of  her  time  with  Doctor  bell,  whose  daugi,  rs 
vere  her  particular  friends.  The  doctor  had  two  daughters  who  I  observed 
were  very  devoted  in  their  attentions  to  "Miss  Hannah,"  and  < 

-c  that  might  be  in  their  way.  Miss  Hannah  gave  me  a  long  history  of 
t!le  Chambers  family.  She  was  the  last  one  of  this  name.  She  had  no  brother 
sister.  She  gave  me  a  steel  seal  with  the  head  of  )ny  Chambers  cut 

it  with  an  enormous  wig,  which  she  regarded  as 


. 
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Anthony  Chambers  married  Miss  Hannah  Trollope,  the  sister  of  Sir  John 
Trollope,  and  had  two  sons  only*  The  oldest  of  those  sons  had  a  son  and  a 
daughter.  The  son  was  appointed  a  Judge  in  the  East  Indies  and  died 
unmarried.  The  daughter,  your  grandmother,  married  Thomas  Simpson*  The 
other  son  was  her  father.  Both  of  the  sons  of  Ant  nony  Chambers  died  early 
as  did  their  wives.  But  her  grandmother,  who  was  Hannah  Trollope  and  after 
whom  she  was  named,  was  still  living,  very  rich  and  very  old.  She  had 
strong  expectations  but  she  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Trollopes  and  might  be 
overruled.  I  believe  it  so  resulted.  I  think  she  got  nothing  from  her 
grandmother.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  maternal  side  of  your  family  in 
England  from  your  mother's  relation.  Miss  Hannah  Chambers.  She  made  me  give 
her  the  names,  ages  and  sex  of  all  my  children  which  she  carefully  recorded. 

I  had  letters  to  gentlemen  of  distinction  in  the  County  of  Cumberland 
and  at  Corkermouth.  To  Mr.  W.  Brown  of  Tallantin  Kail,  Mr.  Kurmin  of 
Workington  Hall,  the  member  of  Parliament  and  the  great  agriculturalist, 
and  others  who  took  me  to  their  houses  and  showed  me  very  pointed  attention. 
I  had  also  a  letter  from  the  Attorney  of  the  Executors  to  an  attorney  in 
Corkermouth  named  Rudd,  whom  I  appointed  my  solicitor  and  who  was  marked  in 
his  attentions  and  services.  Went  with  me  to  Stanly  Hall  and  the  villiage 
of  Embleton  on  the  estate  which  lies  on  the  Lake  of  Bassentvaith.  The 
Stanly  Hall  house  is  built  of  stone  and  heavy  oak  beams  and  is  the  inn  of 
the  villiage  with  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bell,  and  was  kept  by  a  man  named 
Heals  •  '31  t’~  ~  villiage  was  in  co 

the  lanalord*  All  had  something  to  be  done,  so  e  of  the  houses  wanted 
repairs,  the  of  were  out  of  repair,  the  hedges  wanted 

renewing*  I  told  them  that  Mr.  Rudd  was  my  solicitor  and  to  point  out  to 
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him  what  was  necessary  to  be  done  and  I  would  make  the  appropriation. 

Mr*  Rudd  suggested  that  when  a  landlord  visited  his  tenants  for  t  first 
time  it  was  usual  to  give  them  some  little  entertainment ,  and  I  told 
Hr*  Meals  of  the  Blue  Bell  to  prepare  what  was  usual  and  ve  took  a  va3k 
through  the  villiage  which  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  small  houses  and 
closes  and  the  villiage  church.  VJhen  v:e  returned  the  eolation  vms  ready 
and  the  whole  villiage  partook  in  which  Mr.  Rudd  and  myself  joined,  and  ny 
health  was  drank  by  man  and  woman,  boy  and  nniden.  Vhen  we  were  leaving 
each  head  of  a  house  came  up  and  acknowledged  me  his  landlord  and  Mr.  Meals 
held  my  sturrup  when  mounting  my  horse. 

On  nur  return  to  Cockermouth  I  spent  the  evening  with  Mr.  Rudd,  who 
had  a  very  tonish  and  quite  accomplished  wife,  pretty  and  interesting;  arid 
played  well  on  the  piano,  and  played  some  cf  ny  favorite  scotch  airs;  and 
when  she  saw  that  they  were  familiar  to  me  and  that  I  named  others  which  I 
asked  her  to  play,  she  manifested  great  surprise  and  asked,  Why  !  have  you 
this  music  in  America?  Yes  l  in  Virginia  it  is  very  common.  —  and  then  to 
be  complimentary  I  said, not  always  played  with  such  judgement  and  execution. 
She  played  well .  There  was  a  portrait  in  the  room  which  frequently  enga  ed 
my  attention,  I  had  seen  it  before,  and  to  her  remark  that  it  attracted  ry 
notice  I  said,  it  was  not  unknown  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic.  That 
the  name  and  even  the  likeness  of  Marquis,  Lord  Cornwall  is  was  familiar  in 
Virginia.  She  showed  much  gratification  and  said  Marquis,  Lord  Cornwallis 
was  her  great  Uncle.  That  did  not  at  all  surprise  r.e  as  I  knew  that  t.  e 
young  ex  branch  ./  il  ried  at 

professional  personages  who  were  do  ng  well  in  their  persuits. 
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Hy  wife  told  me  that  she  had  two  distant  relations  residing  in 
Corkermouth,  young  ladies  of  the  name  of  Simpson  and  desired  me  to  inquire 
after  them.  Hr*  Rudd  was  acquainted  with  them  and  went  with  me  to  call  on 
them*  I  spent  an  evening  with  them.  They  were  nice  young  ladies,  not 
married  and  living  by  themselves  in  very  good  style.  They  told  me  that  they 
had  an  uncle  but  1  did  not  see  him,  and  a  brother  a  merchant  in  London.  They 
made  many  kind  inquiries  about  their  relations  in  Virginia  but  I  thought  I 
could  see  that  they  regarded  them  as  having  been  in  their  way.  I  spent  a 
very  pleasant  time  in  Cumberland  with  highly  distinguished  families  which 
compelled  me  to  abandon  ny  contemplated  trip  to  Edinburgh  and  hastened  back 
to  York  and  London  by  the  way  of  Fenrith  where  I  had  let  ers  from  the  Ye  ate  3 
of  Jefferson  County  to  Major  leates  of  Aglonby.  On  the  16th  day  of  September 
I  stopped  at  night  at  Appleby  to  take  a  to  Harrowgate  in  the  morning. 

The  landlady  of  the  inn,  quite  a  gentile  woman,  conducted  no  into  the  supper 
room  where  a  small  table  was  spread  for  supper,  and  while  she  was  pr  paring 
something  at  the  table  a  little  girl  about  seven  years  old  entered  the  room 
so  much  like  my  dear  Helena  in  feature,  form  and  dress,  even  the  light  little 
villiage  hat,  she  had  on  when  I  pressed  the  last  kiss  on  her  lips  at 
panting  in  Fredericksburg,  that  I  sprung  from  my  chair,  grasped  her  up  in  ny 
arms  and  had  given  her  kis3  upon  kiss  before  the  affrighted  child  and  the 
astonished  mother  could  even  look  their  surprise.  As  soon  as  I  recovered 
myself  possession  I  attempted  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  conduct  when  the 
mother  began  to  comprehend  the  facts,  that  I  was  a  f.  th<  r  ii  s 
jiany  uhousancu  ox  mxles  x r u..,  v  —_c  unc  cnxu.urtri,  one  o±  vuom  t.ns  o  .e  so  mucn 
resembled,  all  her  sympathies  were  awaken  and  tears  rolled  down  her  kind 
expressive  face*  The  child  became  fond  of  me,  sat  in  my  lan  and  prattli 
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The  motner  asked  many  questions  about  the  new  world  of  which  she  had  only 
heard,  and  was  surprised  that  I  should  be  so  much  like  En  lish  eople.  It 
was  not  imagination  in  me,  it  was  jay  Helena,  the  face,  the  save  light  thin 
figure,  the  dress  and  the  same  little  hat.  The  more  I  saw  of  her  the  ’-ore 
deeply  was  tae  impression  made  on  my  mind,  and  it  remains  now,  as  fresh  as 
ever.  -  -  "When  I  reached  hew  York  in  November  after  I  received  letters  fro:-, 
home  telling  me  of  the  death  of  my  Helena  on  the  13th  day  of  September.  There 
are  facts*  Ky  journal  will  show  that  I  stopped  at  the  inn  near  Applebary  on 
the  16th  September  and  got  to  Harrowgate  on  the  19th.  The  family  record 
will  tell  the  other.  I  never  made  any  record  of  this  incident  or  ever  spoke 
of  it.  It  was  too  near  my  heart,  too  sacred  to  make  comment  on. 

I  returned  to  the  old  walled  city  of  York,  went  to  R003  and  many 
other  places  in  the  North  01  England,  settled  all  my  natters  without  any 
difficulty,  received  letters  of  audit  and  orders  for  the  sale  of 
on  the  banking  house  of  Sir  Robert  Glenn  &  Co.  of 
for  the  amount  of  the  trust  fund  then  in  hand,  went  to  London  and  saw  much 
of  its  wonders,  was  there  during  the  trial  of  the  Queen,  or  Caroline  the 
wife  of  the  Prince  Regent.  Dined  with  men  of  consideration  and  of  no 
consideration,  ascended  with  a  young  irishman  the  steeple  of  St.  Pauls 
Church,  and  entered  the  Ball  and  touched  the  foot  of  the  dross,  made 
arrangement  for  the  investment  and  transfer  of  the  money  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  legatees  in  Virginia  and  returned  to  Liverpool  on  ry  enbarkaent 
for  Virginia.  I  had  ordered  a  state  room  to  be  taken  i  the  Nestor 
for  October,  one  of  t 

jay  agent,  Kr.  Samuel  Gordon  informed  me  with  a  sympathizing  countenance 
that  he  feared  I  would  be  d.,  >inted  in  r.y  expectation  of  sailing  in  the 


October  packet  as  he  had  applied  Tor  ry  pastport  to  return  in  the  Hector 
and  was  informed  that  my  pastport  had  not  been  presented  to  the  alien 
office  in  London  and  recorded  and  certified  to  the  Custon  House  Department 
at  Liverpool,  and  that  I  would  have  to  return  to  London  and  correct  the 
error  which  would  be  attended  with  some  trouble  and  delay.  Tnis  inf ormatioa 
was  astounding  ♦  I  had  not  registered  my  pastport  as  law  and  custom 
required  but  all  my  arrangements  had  been  made  to  return  hone  to  my  wife 
and  children.  Ky  heart  was  with  them  and  I  could  not  be  disappointed . 

I  would  resist  custom  house  regulations  before  I  would  consent  to  bo 
disappointed  in  going  in  the  Nestor  which  was  to  sail  in  the  morning.  So  I 
told  Mr.  Gordon  I  would  go  and  see  the  officer  myself  which  he  adviced  me 
to  do,  but  did  not  give  me  any  hope  of  success,  then  I  got  to  the  custom 
house  who  should  I  meet  but  the  identical  officer  who  had  treated  me  so 
politely  on  r ay  arrival  and  to  whom  I  had  given  so  many  thanks  but  no 
guineas.  Mow,  I  said  to  myself,  my  chickens  are  coming  home  to  roost.  I 
shall  be  paid  off  in  kind  and  be  politely  told  that  I  must  go  back  to  London 
end  explain  the  cause  of  my  not  registering  my  pastport  and  obtaining  a 
certificate  and  right  of  clearance.  But  I  determined  to  meet  it  boldly  and 
addressed  cordially  saying  X  remembered  with  pleasure  his  kind  and  polite 
treatment  to  me  on  my  arrival  from  New  York  in  the  line  of  packet  ship  the 
.ifLbean,  and  was  mortified  to  understand  from  my  commission  agent  Mr.  Gordon 
that  I  had  been  guilty  of  an  oversight  and  neglect  in  not  reporting  ngrself 
at  the  alien  office  in  Lor-' on  and  or  ing  my  pi 

i'iy  apology  was  tue  great  kindness  and  politeness  which  i  met  with  ou  ry 
arrival  in  Liverpool  ana  in  every  part  of  the  Kingdo  •  wherein  I  had  travelled 
and  speaking  the  same  language  and  finding  the  same  manners  and  customs,  I 


. 


had  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  I  was  in  a  foreign  land,  ani  the  necessity 
of  a  pastport  or  any  of  the  regulations  to  which  I  was  subjected,  from  no 
disrespect  but  rather  fron  the  confidence  I  felt  in  the  government  of 
England  and  her  people  waich  I  likened  to  my  own.  He  very  kindly  and 
cordially  recognized  me,  said  he  remembered  my  arrival  in  Albion  and  said 
it  was  true  that  ray  failure  to  register  ray  pastport  in  the  ^lien  Office  in 
Lo noon  would  prevent  rny  obtaining  a  clearance  to  sail  in  the  Nestor  tomorrow, 
and  might  cause  me  some  delay,  trouble  and  expense  if  insisted  on,  but  ho 
recognized  me  as  a  gentleman  and  he  did  not  think  the  state  of  the  times 
required  a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  alien  travellers 
especially  from  the  United  States,  and  turning  to  his  desk  he  wrote  out  my 
clearance  and  handed  it  to  me.  Now,  I  thought,  I  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  show  him  ray  gratitude  for  his  politeness  and  said,  talcing  out  ray  purse 
which  was  pretty  well  filled  with  guineas,  "Permit  me,  sir,"  "No  t1  he 
replied,  "that  will  be  included  in  the  charges  which  your  agent  will  attend 
to. ""You  have  been  very  kind  to  me,  sir,  and  relieved  my  mind  from  much 
anxiety  and  perplexity  on  account  of  my  thoughtlessness,"  I  replied,  but 
1  had  not  the  heart  to  take  out  a  few  guineas  and  say  will  you  accept  this. 

I  saw  from  the  expression  of  his  gentlemanly  face  that  it  would  have  low-,  red 
me  in  his  estimation  and  no  two  strangers  ever  parted  more  cordially,  then 
I  returned  to  Hr.  Gordon's  counting  house  with  my  pastport  in  ny  hand  ho 
was  greatly  surprised  and  said  I  was  fortunate  that  such  a  tuuig  had  not 
occurred  in  his  transactions  with  the  custom  house.  That  1  rust  hav«  r.ahe 
a  strong  impression  on  the  officer. 

In  Liverpool  I  net  with  my  travelling  acquaintance  to  iuc  b  11  on 
the  steeple  of  fit.  Pauls  Church,  Mr*  McAdams,  a  batchelor  merchant  in 


Liverpool  with  whom  I  agreed  to  spend  my  last  evening  in  England.  The 
party  consisted  of  about  a  dozen  good  hearty  fellows.  The  supper  was  of 
course  substantial  and  well  served  and  as  well  discussed,  and  then  came  on 
hot  Irish  whiskey  punch  and  I  Irnew  what  I  would  have  to  encounter  and  made 
up  my  mind  to  meet  it.  It  is  usual  at  these  suppers  for  each  one  to 

make  his  own  glass,  but  Mr.  McAdams  had  the  materials  brought  to  him  and  he 
made  the  glasses  himself  and  sent  them  round.  The  whiskey  was  so  old  and 
mild  that  its  potency  was  not  perceivable.  The  song  and  anecdote  which  vent 
round  with  great  spirit  caring  the  first  glass  began  to  flag  considerably 
before  the  second  glasses  were  emptied,  and  feeling  fully  satisfied  that  I 
had  supported  my  reputation  veil  and  showed  my  respect  for  Irish  hospitality 
for  if  I  was  not  drunk  they  were  in  a  condition  so  to  consider  me.  I 
emptied  ny  glass  and  bidding  them  good  night  I  took  my  hat  and  withdrew 
without  the  slightest  opposition  and  worked  ry  way  to  my  room  at  the  Waterloo 
where  I  slept  soundly  untill  the  hour  for  going  aboard  of  the  packet  ship 
where  I  found  a  package  of  old  Irish  whiskey  and  a  note  from  Mr.  McAdams 
wishing  me  a  safe  passage  and  assuring  me  that  he  would  long  remember  with 
pleasure  the  occasion  that  made  him  acquainted  with  a  Virginian  who  so  veil 
understood  what  was  due  to  Irish  customs. 

The  passage  to  Mew  fork  was  long  and  boisterous  and  one  storm  of 
four  days  continuance  vas  sufficient  I  think  to  satisfy  anyone’s  curiosity, 
to  witness  a  storm  at  sea.  I  confess  it  vas  for  me,  although  I  was  not 
alarmed  nor  vas  there  any  one  moment  when  I  thought  danger  vas  iminent.  The 
g  old  shin  Nesi  o  ,  :  .  . 

steady  and  no  part  of  her  timbers  or  rigging  gave  way.  But  four  days  and 
nights  of  continual  blow,  as  if  old  Eorias  meant  to  burst  his  bellows  or 


$ 


cause  the  Heavens  to  collapse  -  was  enough  to  t ry  the  strongest  frame  of 
body  arid  mind*  For  twenty  four  hours  the  ship  was  under  bare  pole 3  with  her 
topsale  and  top  galan  sails  yard3  bound  and  never  during  the  whole  tine 
daring  to  show  more  than  one  storm  sail  to  keep  her  steady,  Capt.  etaunton 
the  father  of  Isaac  Weights  line  of  packets  told  me  that  it  was  his  one 
hundred  and  fifth  trip  (10£)  across  the  Atlantic  and  that  he  had  never 
encountered  so  severe  a  storm.  For  a  day  and  night  the  breakers  vent  over 
the  ship  fore  and  aft,  I  was  never  seasick  except  when  a  boy  and  was 
therefore  constantly  on  deck,  but  nearly  all  the  pas  singers  and  indeed  some 
of  the  old  tars  were  very  sick  and  when  they  got.  over  it  they  were  nearly 
ravenous  but  they  could  not  eat.  It  was  dangerous  to  move  about  particularly 
for  the  ladies  and  you  had  to  hold  on  with  both  hands,  I  tried  to  drink 
coffee  out  of  storm  cup3  four  inches  deep  with  an  inch  of  coffee  in  the 
bottom  and  before  I  could  get  the  cup  to  my  lips  the  contents  W3uld  be 
pitched  into  mgr  bosom.  It  was  particularly  trying  to  the  ladies,  and  some 
of  them,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  never  left  their  state  roxis  during  the 
continuance  of  the  storm  and  often  would  be  thrown  out  of  their  births  and 
a  good  deal  hurt  and  great  screaming  and  groaning  would  be  heard  among  them. 
Among  the  passengers  were  Mr,  Robert  Patterson  of  Baltimore  and  his  lady  who 
was  Miss  Caton,  and  after  the  death  of  Patterson  married  the  Marquis  of 
\;illisby.  She  was  a  magnificent  woman  in  every  respect,  and  supported  herself 
better  than  ary  of  them,  though  I  will  say  that  when  the  danger  was  most 
eminent  the  women  showed  themselves  better  heroes  than  the  men.  Mr,  PatU  ~son 
went  to  his  state  room  the  moment  the  storm  commenced  and  was  never  seen  on 
deck  untill  all  was  over.  I  never  could  remain  below  in  stormy  veathdr  and 
was  therefore  constantly  on  deck,  and  such  was  the  case  with  Mrs.  Patterson. 
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She  was  always  self-possessed  and  cheerful,  and  I  have  seen  a  breaker  {30 


over  the  ship  when  she  would  hold  on  by  the  rigging  as  fimly  as  any  of  the 
sailors.  She  was  not  seasick  and  when  I  could  pick  out  tines  that  a  steward 
could  bring  up  something  to  eat  she  would  take  it  in  one  hand  and  catch  an 
opportunity  to  get  it  to  her  mouth  while  she  held  on  to  the  rigging  with  the 
other  hand,  but  to  drink  was  the  most  troublesome  and  frequently  was  the 
cause  of  whimsical  and  laughable  occurrences.  Sometimes  you  would  have  the 
contents  of  the  cup  pitched  up  into  your  nose  and  face,  and  sometimes  down 
into  your  bosom  or  dashed  out  of  you r  hand,  but  she  never  lost  her  spirits 
or  complained#  She  enjoyed  the  grand ure  of  the  mighty  billow's  as  they 
toppled  over  us  and  as  they  increased  in  violence  and  lashed  themselves  into 
fury  her  admiration  increased  in  energy .  To  witness  such  a  play  of  the 
elements  was  enough  to  appall  the  stoutest  heart  and  yet  I  would  not  have 
lost  such  an  opportunity  for  all  that  money  could  buy.  The  might  and 
majesty  of  God  can  be  seen  by  the  philosopher  end  Christian  in  all  created 
things  from  the  mite  to  a  comet,  but  to  be  in  the  midst  of  the  broad  ocean 
at  the  height  of  its  fury  on  a  frail  barque  impresses  the  mind  with  the 
awful  power  of  God,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  ingenuity  of  man  which 
seems  to  put  that  power  at  defiance  which  would  be  blasphemy  even  to 
contemplate  if  it  were  not  that  nan  is  the  higher  order  of  his  creation 
endowed  with  intelectual  powers  capable  of  controlling  the  violence  of  I:i3 
elements  in  a  limited  degree. 

The  first  letters  I  received  from  Mr.  Heines  the  attorney  execute  n- 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simpson  after  rry  re  ..  in  ormed  me  that  as  suo.u  as  x 

had  left  England  the  old  Mr*  Simpson,  the  uncle  of  the  Kisses  f  n  with 
whom  I  spent  an  evening  in  Corkertaouth  had  bribed  the  tenants  in  t  le  vil  Li 
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of  iinbletoa  on  the  Stanly  Hall  Estate  by  forgiving  of  rent 

and  reducing  rent  for  a  specified  tine.  I  directed  him  to  distrain  for 
rents,  but  he  replied  that  ry  solicitor.  Hr.  Buda,  had  can:  ait  ted  a  great 
oversight  in  not  requiring  the  tennants  to  pay  ne  some  rent  when  we  visited 
Stanly  Hall,  as  that  would  have  been  the  legal  recognition  of  me  as  the 
landlord  and  would  not  be  with  them  afterwcrd3  to  question.  But  now  my 
only  remedy  was  to  file  a  bill  in  chancery  against  the  intruder.  1  had 
some  idea  of  a  Bill  In  Chancery  in  England  and  altho  he  assured  ne  that  it 
would  be  soon  determined,  yet  I  could  not  help  suspecting  fraud,  notwithstanding 
the  great  liberality  and  kindness  which  had  been  manifested  towards  me  in 
the  settlement  of  the  estate  whilst  I  was  in  England.  As  it  regarded  the 
executors  they  were  men  of  too  high  and  pure  characters  to  be  for  a  moment 
suspected  and  their  high  standing  caused  me  to  repose  the  more  confidence  in 
the  attorney  whom  they  had  employed  to  settle  up  the  estate.  £o  it  was  a 
bill  was  drawn  up  by  Hr*  Pemberton  a  great  land  lawyer  of  the  city  of  York. 

But  he  recommended  that  it  should  be  submitted  to  a  lawyer  in  London  to 
settle  some  point,  at  that  lax-ryer  referred  it  to  another  and  that  to  another, 
and  another,  untill  it  was  submitted  to  Sir  Charles  Tin a 11  one  of  the  under 
secretaries  of  state.  These  references  for  opinions  on  mooted  points 
occupied  some  two  or  three  years  before  the  bill  was  settled  and  proceedings 
instituted.  But  all  this  time  heavy  fees  were  required.  Then  cane  a  copy 
of  the  record  the  postage  of  which  from  Rev  York  to  Fredericksburg  was  -.20 
beside  the  charges  in  England •  Then  it  was  recommended  that  T  be  :  • 
alien,  ny  father  in  lav.  Tir.  Thomas  Ainpson  who  was  suill  a  British  subject 
should  convey  the  estate  to  Messrs*  Christopher  fykes  and  John  bale  the 
executors  in  trust  to  be  sold  when  in  writing  I  should  direct  for  the  bent  fit 


of  my  vife  and  children*  This  I  regarded  favorably  and  my  lawyers  in 
Virginia  recommended  as  a  vise  course.  Then  came  tvo  large  deeds  on 
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parchment.  Lease  and  Release  to  be  executed  in  all  form,  attested  by  witnesses 
vho  were  British  subjects  under  consular  and  gubernatorial  seals.  Inis  done 
after  very  great  trouble  and  expense  was  sent  back  to  England.  Then  cane 
the  astounding  information  that  it  had  been  determined  that  the  execution 
of  that  deed  was  a  great  error.  That  the  conveyance  of  the  Stanley  Hall 
Estate  to  Trustees  in  England  to  be  sold  vhen  I  should  direct  in  writing 
for  the  benefit  of  my  wife  and  children  was  virtually  taking  the  title  out 
of  Thomas  Simpson  who  va3  a  British  subject  and  vesting  it  in  me,  an  alien, 
who  could  only  hold  real  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown,  for  having 
contract  over  the  sale  and  proceeds,  the  title  was  virtually  in  me  and  unless 
the  deeds  could  bo  it  would  be  fatal.  1  could  no  longer 

hesitate*  1  was  the  victim  of  fraud.  I  had  then  paid  over  tvo  thousand 
guineas  in  fees.  I  determined  to  go  to  the  fountainhead  and  I  gathered  up 
all  my  papers  and  correspondence  on  the  subject  and  vent  to  Washington  City 
and  laid  them  before  Hr.  Vaughn,  the  British  minister.  He  received  no 
very  kindly  and  requested  me  to  leave  my  papers  with  him  and  to  breakfast 
■with  him  the  next  morning  at  10  o'clock.  I  called  accordingly  and  after 
breakfast  he  took  me  into  his  office  and  told  me  that  he  had  examined  them 
carefully  and  was  satisfied  that  I  had  gotten  into  the  hands  of  swindling 
lawyers.  That  there  were  such  in  England  as  veil  as  in  other  countries.  He 
said,  “Hy  advice  to  you  is  to  abandon  the  case  and  spend  no  more  money  on 
it,  i  or  when  yon  sh;  t  tin 

trill  be  as  far  from  recovering  it  as  you  are  now.  For  although  your  father 
in  law,  Kr.  Thomas  Simpson,  and  your  wife  and  heirs  at  law  are  an  li:  h 
subjects,  yet  they  do  not  live  in  England,  whereas  the  old  nan  Simpson  of 
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of  Cockermouth  is  the  nearest  of  kin  in  England  and  is  in  possession  of 
the  property  which  is  a  strong  advantage  in  law  as  well  as  in  finance  for 
he  can  fight  you  with  your  own  money  and  he  will  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
people  with  him,  and  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  recover  your  wife  and 
children  would  have  to  go  to  Ingland  for  the  Crown  w ould  only  re?  ~ase  its 
claim  under  your  alienage  to  the  heir  at  lav  in  England.'*  I  was  fully 
satisfied  of  the  wisdom  and  condor  of  this  advice  and  told  aim  what  I  would 
take  it  with  many  thanks  and  took  my  leave  of  Mr.  Vaughan  and  of  the  suit 
in  chancery  for  Stanly  Hall,  and  the  older  I  ha\e  grown  the  more  satisfied 
I  am  that  I  acted  wisely  and  saved  money  by  not  wasting  it  in  a  chancery 
suit  in  England  with  her  quirks  gammons  and  snips  for  my  lawyers. 

After  my  return  from  England  I  made  large  improvements  at  Mount 
Ephraim  -  and  was  nominated  for  congress  in  the  District  of  Fauquir  and 
Culpeper  against  John  S.  Barbour,  on  the  question  of  the  power  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  to  cite  a  soverign  state  to  answer  to 
the  suit  of  one  of  her  own  citizens.  In  the  case  of  Cohens  vs  the  State  of 
Virginia* 

Resolutions  were  introduced  into  the  legislature  of  Virginia  protestin 
against  the  descision  of  Chief  Justice  Marshal  in  that  case.  John  S. 

Barbour  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  from  the  county  of  Culpeper  and  I 
from  Fauquir  and  both  of  the  Jeffersonian  State  Rights  Party*  But  Barbour 
although  a  man  of  fine  talents  was  without  principle,  ai  paving  the  way 

for  a  seat  in  Congress  from  that  district*  I  was  the  first  who  h  i  <’ ■ 
the  Federal  party  in  Fauquir  in  which  county  the  ils  had  great  influence 

Barbour  took  that  occasion  to  oppose  the  resolutions,  in  other  words,  went 
over  to  the  Federal  Party.  I  supported  the  resolutions*  Tam  Marshal,  the 
son  of  the  Chief  Justice,  was  a  resident  of  Fauquir  and  declined  to  run  as 
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a  candidate  on  the  Federal  side.  At  March  Culpeper  Court  xe  argued  the 
citation  question  and  Barbour  was  so  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  toe  argument 
that  the  party  became  alarmed  and  a  caucus  was  instantly  held.  Aportion  of 
the  Federals  in  Fauquir  would  vote  for  me  unless  same  one  could  be  gotten 
to  take  that  vote.  The  consequence  was,  Tam  Marshal  was  declared  a  candidate 
and  Barbour  beat  me  ho  votes  in  the  district.  This  was  the  end  of  ray  political 
carreer  in  Virginia.  Alt  ho  firm,  in  my  political  opinions  and  principles  I 
had  no  hankerings  for  office  and  never  held  an  office  or  asked  for  one  under 
the  State  or  General  Government  except  when  called  on  to  be  a  candidate  by 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  people.  I  retired  to  my  plantation  and  gave  raysclf 
up  to  its  improvement,  and  in  the  course  of  a  fevr  years  expended  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  in  buildings  and  in  the  atterr.pt  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
land  before  I  was  satisfied  by  experience  that  the  land  wa3  naturally  too 
sterile  and  too  subject  to  devastating  friokets  to  waste  iry  tine  on  it  for 
a  support  in  any  way  commensurate  with  the  style  or?  my  buildings  and 
arrangements  for  hospitality.  The  moment  ray  nind  came  to  this  conclusion  I 
determined  to  seek  a  home  in  some  new  country  and  at  once  offered  Mount 
Ephraim  for  sale  with  all  its  improvements  which  cost  me  more  than  Co 0,000 
for  ^20,000  arid  in  November  1826  started  a  party  of  sixty  negroes  and  about 
twenty  young  men  who  desired  to  adventure  with  me  to  Florida  and  as  soon 
thereafter  as  the  situation  of  my  family  would  permit  I  followed  after 
them,  be  arrived  about  the  close  of  the  year  at  the  city  of  Tallahassee 
thou  just  located  in  the  wilderness,  the  streets  not  cut  out  and  o-'y  a  few 
rude  shanties  built.  We  of  course  camped  out  as  vc  hau  cone  fro  .  t  ,e  time 
we  left  the  Eapahannock  River  opposite  Mt.  Ephraim.  I  hired  out  my  negroes 
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and  with  an  experienced  guide  vrent  in  search  of  land  to  enter  for  a  plantation. 
There  were  but  few  plantations  then  open  and  in  cultivation  and  the  cotton 
on  them  of  the  proceeding  year  was  in  January  in  blossom  and  v.ioen  ever  I  saw 
a  patch  of  sugar  cane  it  was  green  and  growing  luxoriently.  There  was  no 
frost  and  in  the  month  of  February  corn  was  waist  high.  I  concluded  that 
Florida  was  destined  to  be  the  greatest  sugar  state  in  the  south,  and  I 
entered  land  0:1  Lake  Jacks  on,  which  was  then  a  beautif  ul  inland  sea.  In 
Larch  with  two  or  three  of  the  young  men  who  had  not  gotten  into  business  and 


two  servants  we  returned  to  Virginia  having  passed  a  winter  without  ever 
seeing  frost,  snow  or  ice. 

I  will  digress  here  to  give  Mildred  some  account  of  her  ancestry  as 
fax*  as  has  come  within  ry  knowledge.  Her  father* s  name  was  Pope  Clarion 
and  a  nephew  of  Laurence  Pope  of  Westmoreland  County,  a  man  of  high  standing 
and  reputation  whom  I  knew  when  a  young  wan,  and  his  nephew  Fope  Clarion  I 
had  seen  in  Westmoreland  but  had  no  intimacy  with  him.  He  had  the  reputation 


of  being  inclined  to  disipation  when  young.  When  I  roved  to  Fauquir  some 
ten  years  after  I  found  he  had  married  end  va3  living  not  far  from  lit.  Lphraim 


and  had  given  himself  up  entirely  to  dissipation.  He  married  a  Miss  Stigler 
whose  father  had  a  very  good  property  in  land  and  negroes  and  was  a  very 
respectable  man  but  his  family  did  not  visit  in  the  circle  in  which  Pope 
Claxt on  was  raised.  Tne  old  man  was  dead  and  his  property  distributed  to 
the  widow  and  the  children  among  whom  were  several  dissipated  boys  v  o  with 
Pop©  Claxt on  soon  ran  through  their  shares  and  their  sisters,  r  '  f sr  s  ? 
tuiiie  were  pretty  much  dependent  on  the  mother  who  held  her  dower  in  the 
land  and  negroes*  Pope  Clanton,  and  his  wife  died  about  the  sa-.o  ti  e.  I 


believe  her  died  first  and  t;ie  poor  wife  soon  after,  probably  broken  hearted* 


. 
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leaving  four  children,  two  boys  and  two  girls.  These  children,  altho  left 

i 

orphans  and  penniless,  were  not  destitute.  Their  grandmother  was  able  to 

/ 

take  care  of  then  and  did -take  care  of  the  others.  I  had  no  personal 
acquaintance  with  the  ftigler  family.  I  never  saw  i*rs  •  Claret  on,  but  always 
understood  she  was  an  excellent  woman.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  Fope  Claxt on 

i 

ever  treated  her- ill  except  by  disipation  and  spending  her  property.  The 
way  we  cane  to  adopt  Mildred  Claxt on  as  our  daughter  vas  this,  ieyton 
Claxt  on  who  was  a  very  steady  and  industrious  young  man  and  a  man  of  a  great 
deal  of  pride  and  self  'respect,  lived  in  my  family  for  the. greater  part  of 
two  years  and  superintended  my  buildings  and  executed  the  fine  joiners  work 
in  the  Mount  Ephraim  House,  and  when  Pope  Claxt  on  and  his  wife  died  wc 
learned  from  him  the  situation  of  the  orphan  children  and  as  we  had  lost  our 
two  oldest  daughters,  my  wife  proposed  that  we  should  adopt  as  our  daughter 
one  of  the  girls.  The  suggestion  was  made  to  Peyton  Claxt  on,  who  at  once 
acceedc-d  to  the  proposition  and  Mildred  was  brought  to  our  house  and  lias 

t 

ever  since  been  as  one  of  our  children,  and  in  justice  to  Mildred,  I  can  say 
that  I  never  did  and  never  had  cause  to  speak  an  unkind  word  to  her  in  my 
life,  and  no  parents  ever  had  a  more  respectful  obedient  and  affectionate 


daughter  and  in  her  conduct  and  deportment  in  all  situations  of  life,  as  a 
child,  a  young  lady,  a  wife,  a  mother  ana  a  widow,  in  ny  opinion  s  e  has 
been  unexceptionable . 

/  •  I, 

On  my  return  I  vent  to  work  preparatory  to  a  final  removal  fro.  ny 

i  1 

dear  old  natal  state  t  Lori  -  ]  '  >  I  ; 

than  half  of  its  cost  to  me  yet  it  traded  not  at  all  -  many  came  to  sec  the 
place  and  although  they  were  pleased  vith  the  improvements  yet  they  vere  too 


1 
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costly  and  the  land  too  poor,  when  they  would  call  to  consult  with  neighbor 
and  connection  he  would  throw  cold  water  on  it.  'die  wished  Drown  coulJ  sell 
it,  he  had  always  told  him  that  he  was  spending  too  rr.uch  money  on  such  poor 
land.”  He  was  a  wealthy  mail  and  a  man  of  judgement  and  ray  frier:-!  of  course 
they  did  not  want  to  buy  -  X  saw  that  he  did  not  intend  that  any  one  but 
himself  should  purchase  it,  and  a  man  was  a  fool  who  did  not  make  the  best 
bargain  he  could.  Hy  going  to  Florida  did  not  depend  on  the  sale  of 
Kt.  Ephraim*  I  left  two  or  three  old  negroes  to  take  care  of  the  buildings 


and  in  true  Iran  style  with  my  family  and  tents  X  left  Virginia  the  first  of 
November  1827*  liy  caravan  consisted  of  my  wife,  six  children  including 
Kildred,  twenty  odd  young  men,  one  hundred  and  forty-four  negroes,  five  four 
horse  wagons,  two  carryalls,  and  my  family  carriage,  and  five  saddle  horses. 
Musicians  we  had  in  abundance  amongst  the  young  men,  one  the  violin,  clarionet, 
flute,  fife  etc.,  aid  any  number  of  Virginia  fiddlers  a nong  the  negroes, 
and  guns  and  rifles  for  hunting*  We  had  large  and  commodious  tents,  marquis 
and  camp  fixtures#  I  had  a  quartermaster  pay  master  and  a  foraging  party 
who  with  the  quarter  master  went  ahead  every  day  to  procure  fresh  sup-  lies 
and  to  select  the  camping  ground,  pitch  the  ter.ts  make  fires  ana  begin  the 
cooking  before  the  main  body  got  up.  Ve  travelled  slowly,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  a  day,  and  stopped  at  convenient  places  for  two  or  three  days 
to  wash  and  rest,  and  never  slept  in  a  house  during  the  whole  journey  of 
about  sixty  days .  I  walked  the  whole  distance  and  was  so  much  please  !  with 


■p  •:  -  ■  v '  P 


#  k*  a  .i.  ^  d 


V  lisld  '  •  - 


:n  reconcile; 


Arab  the  rest  of  ray  life.  We  arrived  at  Lake  Jackson  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1828  where  there  was  bet  one  cabin  and  ray  people  lived  in  tents  untill  we 


, 


built  houses*  and  were  more  healthy  and  cohort  able  than  our  m  -ig.  boro 


This  year  I  opened  a  plantation  and  planted  corn  only.  The  Zicxt 
year,  so  sanguine  was  I  about  sugar  that  I  planted  one  hundred  and  thirty 
acres  in  cane*  although  it  cost  me  over  vl*000  to  procure  the  seed  canes 
and  a  finer  field  of  sugar  cane  had  rarely  been  seen.  L  gentleman  from 
Cuba  gave  me  as  his  opinion  that  it  would  make  two  hogsheads  of  sugar  to  the 
acre.  I  put  ur>  extensive  sugar  works  which  cost  me  over  v 20*000,  mechanics 
and  materials  were  high  and  hard  to  get  and  I  was  backward  in  the  completion 
of  my  works.  This  I  did  not  regard  as  I  had  no  fear  of  a  frost  end  the 
sugar  was  maturing  every  day.  But  on  the  night  of  the  12th  of  2 over.be r  there 


cane  not  only  a  frost  but  a  freeze  and  killed  all  my  cane  and  it  was  twenty 


days  after  before  I  was  ready  to  go  to  manufacturing,  and  by  that  tine  the 
cane  was  souring  and  by  the  true  I  had  made  twenty  hogsheads  it  been  e  too 
sour  to  granulate  ana  by  the  time  I  had  made  a  hundred  barrels  of  syrup 
the  cane  was  all  spoiled.  I  had  no  seed  cane  to  plant  and  had  to  rely  only 
on  the  ratoon  which  was  so  injured  by  the  frost  that  it  did  not  come  up  or 
grow  well*  so  the  next  year  I  made  only  about  twenty  hogshead.  The  third 


year  I  made  less  and  learned  by  experience  that  middle  Florida,  neither  by 
climate  or  soil*  was  a  country  for  sugar  as  a  staple  crop.  1  cultivated  a 
small,  crop  of  cotton  and  the  last  I  sold  for  five  cents  a  pound,  -'  ll  was 
discouraging  enough  for  planting  in  the  south.  About  this  time  an 
exemplification  of  a  decree  in  chancery  in  Virginia  against  me  instituted  in 
my  abscence  and  without  ry  knowledge  v  r  •'  1 

of  the  sale  ana  improvements  of  -*hc  Shannandale  i  prS 

was  served  upon  me.  This  was  a  tran  '  tekest  characti  r  erv<  r 

perpetrated  by  men  claiming  to  be  gentlemen.  Ten  with  whom  1  had  bee  n  loi  ; 


, 


. 
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acquainted  prevailed  on  ne  as  an  act  of  kindness  to  purchase  a  share  in  those 
springs  and.  to  pay  down  the  money  for  their  immediate  relief,  made  out  an 
account  against  me  for  the  improvements  and  by  purgery  and  a  corrupt 
c ommis 3 i oner  in  chancery  obtained  a  decree  under  which  ray  right  in  the  property 
was  sold  and  then  the  exemplification  of  the  judgment  was  sent  to  Florida 
and  the  whole  amount  again  recovered  from  me.  So  that  they  got  back  my 
share  in  the  springs  and  about  $15*000  including  the  costs  and  vhafc  i3  equally 
strange  in  this  infamous  transaction,  the  wise  judges  in  Florida  decided 
that  they  could  not  look  behind  the  judgment  from  Virginia ‘to  enquire  into 
the  facts  of  the  case  -  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  see  that  the  copy  of  the 
judgment  was  exemplified.  This  was  the  first  and  only  suit  ever  instituted 
against  me  in  Virginia,  and  this  in  rny  absence  and  without  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  defense  in  Virginia  or  in  Florida. 

Mount  Ephraim  was  not  yet  sold  and  I  ordered  it  to  bo  sold  at  auction 
for  what  it  would  bring,  and  my  wealthy  neighbor  and  connection  became  the 
purchaser  for  the  sum  of  $5,500  and  after  taking  the  large  manufacturing 
flour  mills  which  c-ost  over  $10,000  and  as  much  of  the  land  as  squared  out 
his  plantation,  sold  the  remainder  to  a  family  connection  for  what  he  gave 
for  the  whole  estate*  Ch  t  The  Almighty  hollar  I  /.hat  deeds  will  it  not 


tempt  its  devotees  to  perpetrate. 

I  made  up  my  mind  to  quit  planting  and  sold  forty  odd  of  my  most 


likely  negroes  and  paid  every  debt  I  owed  in  the  vorld.  From  the  manner 

f aw  negr oes  treated  ;  rtic  ularly 

not  hire  ary  of  iny  negroes  out,  and  as  the  best  plan  I  could  devise  to 


I 


keep  then  under  r.iy  own  c  ontroul  I  leased  the  Planters  Hotel  in  the  city  of 
Tallahassee  for  three  years  and  nut  such  of  r.y  servants  as  were  qualified  for 


■ 
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the  purpose  Into  the  establishment  as  waiters,  chambermaid 3 ,  cooks,  hostelers 
etc#  and  employed  John  W#  Heaves  and  A#  r  to  aa  . 

On  the  plantation  at  Lake  Jaelcson  I  left  a  part  of  ray  negroes  in  fa  Liles  to 
cultivate  corn,  hay  etc#  and  to  raise  stock,  poultry  etc*  and  on  a  snail 
place  near  the  city  called  Hohaco  I  had  a  dairy  and  gardens  for  .a ilk,  butter 
and  vegetables*  All  for  the  use  of  the  hotel,  I  established  a  brickyard 
and  during  the  three  years  lease  of  the  ilanters  hotel  I  bought  the  square 
and  built  the  City  Hotel  where  it  now  stands,  I  established  a  race  tract 
and  brought  to  Florida  3 one  of  the  best  blooded  stock  of  hors  3  in  the  state, 
but  I  never  made  a  bet  on  a  horse  race  even  to  the  amount  of  a  dollar  in 
ray  life.  I  an  sure  I  made  money  and  I  tried  to  eke  it  honestly  and 
conscientiously,  out  whether  to  rny  own  benefit  or  for  the  benefit  of  others 
more  managing  and  plausible.  I  know  has  been  and  is  now  a  question  a  iongSt 
ry  good  friends  to  this  day*  I  know  that  it  is  the  opinion  amongst  many  of 
my  best  friends  that  X  am  an  easy  credulous  man  who  believes  everybody  honest 
and  fail-  in  their  intentions  towards  me  and  1st  cunning  knaves  talc 
advantage  of  me  without  my  knowing  it  -  not  so  bad  as  that  -  but  I  confers 
that  in  trivial  matters  I  have  seen  plans  laid  to  cfc  the  bet  tea 
transaction  and  have  permitted  the  game  to  be  played  out  and  succeed  without 
my  ever  intimating  that  I  saw  and  understood  the  game  as  played.  It  is  a 
saying  with  some  that  all  men  nave  their  price*  Fuat  is,  none  are  truly 
honest  -  and  that  a  wise  man  should  deal  with  all  raen  as  if  they  were  rogues 
and  cheats.  I  have  heard  respectable  men  say,  «f'bow  nr  a  -  -  -  *4 
hair  in  the  palm  oi  Is  land  and  I  will  show  .  r 

addraitting  their  own  esty#  1  have  often  been  brought  t  >  think  that  I 

was  not  r.ade  to  ret  alo  in  this  world*  Jut  if  I  could  be  brought  to 
entertain  such  opinions  of  mankind  I  would  not  desire  to  live  it  this  wor]  . 


. 
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frj  r.ile  through  life  has  been  to  deal  with  all  mankind  as  if  the/  w<_ re  honest 
and  intended  to  deal  honestly  by  me.  and  although  I  have  often  been  the 
victim  of  such  confidence  I  have  no  desire  that  experience  s  iould  make  jig  so 
wise  as  to  become  suspicious  of  all  men,  ^ltho  self  and  the  love  of  money, 
wealth j  have  corrupted  thousands,  yet  I  thank  God  I  can  say  in  ry  transactions 
through  g  long  life  that  I  have  net  with  honest  men  in  whose  hands  I  could 
trust  my  all  with  entire  confidence, 

I  have  often  heard  people  say  that  the  moral  rule  to,  “Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you,"  is  a  hard  rale  to  comply  with,  low, 
without  pretending  to  more  disinterested  liberality  than  ethers,  I  r-  gard  it 
as  the  plainest  and  fairest  rule  in  the  world,  and  never  would  ask  more 
from  anyone.  Indeed,  I  do  know  that  I  have  in  hundreds  of  instances  done 
to  others  what  I  would  have  asked  of  them  to  do  for  me  under  similar 
circumstances.  To  say  nothing  of  acts  of  charity  and  benevolence.  I  have 
done  for  my  neighbors  what  I  would  not  have  asked  of  then  to  do  for  me.  I 
will  name  only  one  class  of  acts.  I  have  given  my  name  as  security  to 
my  friends.  I  can  say  truly,  to  more  than  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
and  have  actually  paid  for  such  acts  of  kindness  -  maybe  folly  -  more  than 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars  -  and  yet  I  never  did  ask  anyone  to  endorse  a 
note  for  me,  nor  did  any  one  ever  endorse  a  note  or  obligation  for  me  - 
except  official  bonds  -  and  then  I  always  gave  indemnity  on  property.  Ko 
one  ever  paid  or  lost  a  dollar  on  ry  account  that  I  an  conscious  of.  y.fter 
the  failure  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Florida  of  which  I  was  the  teller  u-  to  the 
1st  January  lip?  when  I  resigned  on  account  of  .  3 


and  went  to  Cuba,  many  heavy  claims  were  recovered  against  me  for  endorsements 


. 
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and  eecurityshipa  in  127  absence  -  for  it  be  in  -  general  7  eup.  os<  i  t ...  t  - 
could  not  live  to  return  -  there  was  a  general  scra-iblo  by  prop.;.-.  .  ;.h— 
as  veil  as  fraudulent  Ken  for  vuut  property  I  had  1  cCx,  ix.hin..  no,  ani  l  c 
moat  unjust  judgeasnts  were  obtained  against  ne,  even  on  forged  papers, 
the  records  of  Leon  Superior  Court  vill  show,  as  an  evidence  of  tic  loose 
and  to  say  the  lein,  the  careless  administration  of  just  lea  at  that  day. 

But  it  pleased  God  that  I  did  r<  turn  and  in  a  stase  of  health  vbich  vas 
regarded  as  hopeless  of  recovery,  but  by  God's  help  I  hav  been  permitted 
to  live  to  vindicate  myself  and  to  expose  r.any  of  the  frauds  and  forgeries 
practiced  on  ks,  and  to  pay  off  others  -  and  to  be  enabled  to  say  that  after 
I  had  pc  seed  acy  three  score  years  stripped  of  the  larger  portion  of  ,7 
property  I  have  been  enable  by  my  own  energies,  exertions  and  efforts  t;  •/ 
off  and  to  receive  receipts  and  discharges  against  every  clair  against 
amounting  to  acre  than  120,000,  The  vouchers  for  which  will  b,  found  i..  c 
large  purple  norroco  book  or  portfolio  in  icy  writing  desk.  The  la-  t  of 
those  cl&ins  X  have  paid  this  carreer  to  r.y  adopted  dau  hter  f  Hired  Taylor 
and  her  sister  firs,  Lr 'gyle  m  account  of  John  lie  Hey  of  Virginia.  To 

Joseph  Woodruff  of  Manatee,  a  security  debet,  a  .1  to  John  ’  illcr  o.4' 
licosaukee.  So  that  I  can  with  joy  excl&isi  G  jracioua  to  M*  He 

has  permitted  i»«e  to  live  to  a  long  old  aye  a  T  to  cic  wit!,  e  c  >nsci«  -no 
void  of  offence  towards  ny  fellow  nan  -  an!  L  a  co.  fih  l  hope  in  .i :: 
pardoning  jaerey  through  ry  Eedeaaer  of  all  ny  sins  of  cores  Isa  ion  a  d 
ooaaission  through  ^y  long  pilgrinr.ay'  of  IT  c. 

T.;...  ■  lorica,  ay  dear  children,  yoy 

stand  as  veil  as  I  do,  or  probably  better,  and 
it  to  your  children  a  id  poi  t  rity  on  our  fa  -  '  rec  rt  , 


■ 
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I  have  not  been  able,  my  dear  children,  to  leave  you  lar^e  pro  crty, 
nor  have  I  ever  been  anxious  to  do  so  -  knowing  the  vanity  of  earthly 
possessions,  how  they  tend  to  corrupt  the  mind  arid  choke  op  all  the  avenues 
of  benevolence  and  human  sympathies  of  the  heart  -  and  how  easily  Li  an 
unexpected  moment  they  take  wings 'and  leave*  the  possessor  In  even  a  worse 
condition  than  poverty*  A  competency  to  place  you  above  the  pr 
scornful  is  all  I  have  ever  prayed  for.  The  little  that  was  saved  from  the 
wreck  of  my  affairs  I  had  distributed  among  you  when  I  thought  it  would  be 
most  serviceable  to  you,  it  was  not  much,  but,  if  it  had  bren  more,  perha:  3 
it  would  not  have  done  you  more  good  -  I  kept  nothing  back  to  scramble  for 
and  cause  family  discord  after  my  death,  I  will  die  my  own  executor  and  the 
administrator  of  all  my  estate.  If  I  leave  you  no  cause  to  blush,  for  r.y 
memory  it  will  be  a  better  boon  for  you  and  your  children  than  largo  estates 
accumulated  by  fraud  and  oppression  and  the  vails  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  which  will  not  rise  unheeded  to  the  throne  of  mercy,  but  may  be 
answered  by  retribution  upon  even  the  third  and  fourth  generation. 


■ 
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